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ORATIONS 



LINCOLN 



A BBAHAM LINCOLN was boru m Hardin County, Kentucky, on February 
*^ 12, 1809. His father, Thomas Lincoln, and his mother, Nancy Hanks, 
were both natires of Virginia. When Lincoln was eight years of age, hia 
&ther moved into Indiana, buying a farm in what is now Spencer County. 
Schools were rare and the teachers were only qualified to impart the rudiments 
of instruction. *'When I came of age," wrote the future President, *'I didn't 
know much ; still I could read, write and cipher to the rule of three, but that 
was alL I have not been to school since. The little advance I now have upon 
this store of education I have picked up from time to time under the pressure of 
necessity." At the age of 19, Lincoln made a journey as a hired hand on a 
flat boat to New Orleans, and two years later with his father emigrated to 
Macon, Dlinois. Lincoln helped to build a cabin, clear a field and split rails 
to fence it. At the age of 21, he assisted in building a flat boat and in float- 
ing it down the Sangamon, Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans. 
Afterward he was a clerk in a country store, but, when the Black Hawk 
Indian War broke out, he volunteered, was elected the captain of a company 
and took part in the campaign. Having failed in store-keeping, he was glad to 
accept the office of County Surveyor of Sangamon. In 1834 he was chosen 
a member of the Illinois Legislature, and was re-elected successively in 1836, 
1838 and 1840, after which he declined a nomination. Having been admitted 
to the bar in 1^36 he removed to Springfield, which soon afterward became th« 
capital of the State. In 1846, he was elected a member of the National Hou8« 
of Representatives. In 1854, Lincoln, who hitherto had been a member of the 
Whig party, took an energetic part in the slavery agitation, and joined the Re- 
publican party when it was organized in 1866. In 1858 he contested in public 
debate with Stephen A. Douglas the nomination to a seat in the Federal Senate, 
but was defeated. The remarkable campaign, however, attracted close atten- 
tion in every part of the Union, and Lincoln's speeches gave him a national 
fame which caused him to be nominated for the Presidency at the Republican 
Convention held in Chicago on May 16, 1860. In the inaugural address pro- 
nounced by him on March 4, 1861, he declared the Union perpetual and all 
acts of secession void, and announced the determination of the Federal Govern- 
ment to defend its authority. After having vigorously conducted the war for 
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the restoration of the Union for nearly two years, he issued on January 1, 1863^ 
a proclamation emancipating all persons held to servitude in certain specifieci 
Btates and parts of States. The action which he then took was finally em- 
bodied in a Constitutional amendment, which was not passed, however, until 
after his death. He was re-elected to the Presidency on November 8, 1864, by 
an enormous majority of the electoral vote, and he lived to witness the surrender 
of Lee's army on April 9, 1866. On the ^venijug of April 14 of the same year 
he was assassinated at Pord's Theatre in l^TAshii^ton, by John Wilkes Booth, 
and he breathed his last upon the following morning. 



ON HIS NOMINATION TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 

AT THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION. SPRINGFIELD. ILLINOIS. 

JUNE x6. 1858 

Mr. President <md Gentlemen of the Convention : 

IF WE could first know where w« are, and whither we 
are tending, we could better judge what to do, and 
how to do it. We are now far iniio the filth year 
since a policy was initiated with the avowed object, and 
confident promise, ot putting an end to slavery agitation. 
Under the operation of that policy, that Agitation not only 
has not ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my opin- 
ion, it will not cease uatil a crisis shall have beea raacfaed 
and passed. "A house divided against itself cannot stand." 
I believe this government c^omot endure permaziently half 
slave and halt free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved; I do not expect the house to fallj but I do expect 
that it will eease to be divided. It will beeome all one 
thing, or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery 
will arrest the farther spread of it, and plaoe it where the 
public mind shall i^t in the beli^ that it is in the oonrse 
of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push it forward 
till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well 
as new, North as well as South. Have we no tendencv to 
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the Utter conditiaa? Let any one who doubts carefully 
contemplate thai now almost complete legal combination 
piece of machinery, so to speak — compounded of the Ne- 
braska doctrine and the Dred Scott decision. Let him 
consider not only what work the machinery is adapted to 
do and how well adapted, but also let him study the his- 
tory of its construction, and trace, if he can, or rather 
fail, if he can, to trace the evidences of design and eon- 
cert of action among its chief architects from the beginning* 
The new year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more 
than, half the States by State Gonstitutionsi, and from most 
of the national territory by Congressional prohibition. Four 
days later commenced the struggle which ended in repeal- 
ing that Congressional prohibition. This opened all the 
national territory to slavery, and was the first point gained. 
Bat, so far. Congress only had acted, and an indorsement^ 
by the pec^le^ real oc apparent, was indispensable, to save 
the point already gained and give chance for more. Thia 
necessity had not been overlooked, but had been provided 
for, as well as might be, in the notable argument of ^^squat- 
ter sovereign ty," otherwise called ^'sacred right of self- 
government'' — which latter phrase though expressive of 
the only rightful basis oi any government, was so per- 
verted in this attempted use of it as to amount to just 
this: That, if any one man choose to enslave another, no 
ihird man shall be allowed to object. That argument was 
incorporated with the Nebraska Bill itself, in the language 
which follows: **It being the true intent and meaning of 
this act, not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, 
Bor to exclude it therefrom ; but to leave the people thereof 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own. way, subject only to the Constitution 
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of the XTnited States/' Then opened the roar of loose dec- 
lamation in favor of **squatter sovereignty," and **sacred 
right of self-government." *'But," said opposition mem- 
bers, **let us amend the bill so as to expressly declare that 
the people of the Territory may exclude slavery." **Not 
we," said the friends of the measure; and down they voted 
the amendment. 

While the Nebraska Bill was passing through Congress, 
a law case, involving the question of a negro's freedom, by 
reason of his owner having voluntarily taken him first into 
a free State, and then into a Territory covered by the Con- 
gressional prohibition, and held him as a slave for a long 
time in each, was passing through the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of Missouri; and both Nebraska Bill 
and lawsuit were brought to a decision in the same month 
of May, 1854. The negro's name was Dred Scott, which 
name now designates the decision finally made in the case. 
Before the then next Presidential election, the law case came 
to, and was argued in, the Supreme Court of the United 
States; but the decision of it was deferred until after the 
election. Still, before the election. Senator Trumbull, on 
the floor of the Senate, requested the leading advocate of 
the Nebraska Bill to state his opinion whether the people 
of a Territory can constitutionally exclude slavery from 
their limits; and the latter answers: *'That is a question 
for the Supreme Court." 

The election came, Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the 
indorsement, such as it was, secured. That was the second 
point gained. The indorsement, however, fell short of a 
clear popular majority by nearly four hundred thousand 
votes, and so, perhaps, was not overwhelmingly reliable 
and satisfactory. The outgoing President, in his last an- 
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naal message, as impressively as possible, echoed back 
upon the people the weight and authority of the indorse- 
ment. The Supreme Court met again, did not announce 
their decision, bat ordered a re-argument. The Presiden- 
tial inauguration came, and still no decision of the court; 
but the incoming President, in his inaugural address, fer- 
vently exhorted the people to abide by the forthcoming 
decision, whatever it might be. Then, in a few days, came 
the decision. The reputed author of the Nebraska Bill 
finds an early occasion to make a speech at this capital, 
indorsing the Dred Scott decision, and vehemently de- 
nouncing all opposition to it. The new President, too, 
seizes the early occasion of the Silliman letter to indorse 
and strongly construe that decision, and to express his as- 
tonishment that any different view had ever been enter- 
tained. 

At length a sqaabble springs up between the President 
and the author of the Nebraska Bill, on the mere question 
of fact, whether the Lecompton Constitution was, or was not, 
in any just sense, made by the people of Kansas ; and in that 
quarrel the latter declares that all he wants is a fair vote for 
the people, and that he cares not whether slavery be voted 
down or voted up. I do not understand his declaration, that 
he cares not whether slavery be voted down or voted up, to 
be intended by him other than as an apt definition of the 
policy he would impress upon the public mind — the princi- 
ple for which he declares he has suffered so much, and is 
ready to suffer to the end. And well may he cling to that 
principle. If he has any parental feeling, well may he cling 
to it. That principle is the only shred left of his original 
Nebraska doctrine. Under the Dred Scott decision, squat- 
ter sovereignty squatted oat of existence — tumbled dowa 
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like temporary scaffolding — like the mold at the foundry, 
served through one blast, and fell back into loose sand — 
helped to carry an election, and then iras kicked to the 
winds. His late joint struggle with the Republicans against 
the Lecompton Constitution involves nothing of the original 
Nebraska doctrine. That struggle was made on a point — 
the right of a people to make their own constitution — upon 
which he and the Republicans have never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connec- 
tion with Senator Douglas's '*caTe-not'' policy, constitute 
the piece of machinery in its present state of advaaeement. 
This was the third point gained. The working points of 
that machinery are: (1) That no negro slav«, imported as 
such from Africa, and no descendant of sueh slave, can 
ever be a citizen of any State, in the sense of that term as 
rsed in the Constitution of the United States. This point 
is made in order to deprive the negro, in every possible 
event, of the benefit of that proTision of the United States 
Constitution, which declares that **the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizens 
in the several States." (2) That, "subject to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States," neither Congress nor a Territo- 
rial Legislature can exclude slavery from any United States 
Territory. This point is made in order that indiTidual men 
may fill up the Territories with slaves, without danger of 
losing them as property, and thus to enhance the chances 
of permanency to the institution through all the future. 
(8) That whether the holding a negro in actual slavery in q 
free State makes him free, as against the holder, the United 
States courts will not decide, but will leave to be decided 
by the courts of any slave State the negro may be forced 
into by the ma«ter. This point is made, not to be pressed 
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immediately; but, if ftcquiesced in for a while, and appar- 
ently indorsed by the people at an election, then to sustain 
the logical conclusion that what Dred Scott's master might 
lawfully do with Dred Scott, in the State of Illinois, every 
other master may lawfully do with any other one or one 
thousand slaves, in Illinois, or in any other free State. 

Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, 
the Nebraska doctrine, or what is left of it, is to educate 
and mold public opinion, at leaat Northern public opin^ 
ion, not to care whether slavery is voted down or voted up. 
This shows exactly where we now are, and partially, also, 
whither we are tending. 

It will throw additional light on the latter to go back, 
and run the mind over the string of historical facts already 
stated. Several things will now appear less dark and mys- 
terious than they did when they were transpiring^ The 
people were to be left ''perfectly free^" *'subject ooly to 
the Constitution." What the Constitution had to do with 
it, outsiders could not then see. Plainly enough now, it 
was an exactly fitted niche for the Dred Scott decision to 
come in afterward, and declare the perfect freedom of the 
people to be just no freedom at all. Why was the amend- 
ment expressly declaring the right of the people voted 
down? Plainly enough now, the adoption of it would 
have spoiled the niche for the Dred Scott decision. Why 
was the court decision held up? Why even a Senator's 
individual opinion withheld till after the Presidential eleo- 
tion? Plainly eDoag;h now; the speaking out then would 
Iiave damaged the *' perfectly free" argument upon whick 
the election was to be carried^ Why the outgoing Presi- 
dent's felicitation on the indorsement ? Why the delay oi 
a re-aigament? Why the inooming President's advanoa 
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exhortation in favor of the decision? These things look 
like the cautious patting and petting of a spirited horse 
preparatory to mounting him, when it is dreaded that ho 
may give the rider a fall. And why the hasty after in- 
dorsement of the decision by the President and others? 

We cannot absolutely know that all these exact adapta- 
tions are the result of preconcert. But when we see a lot 
of framed timbers, di£Eerent portions of which we know 
have been gotten out at different times and places, and by 
different workmen — Stephen, Franklin, Boger, and James, 
for instance — and when we see these timbers joined to- 
gether, and see that they exactly make the frame of a 
house or a mill, all the tenons and mortices exactly fitting, 
and all the lengths and proportions of the different pieces 
exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece 
too many or too few — not omitting even scaffolding — or, if 
a single piece be lacking, we see the place in the frame 
exactly fitted and prepared to bring such piece in — ^in 
such a case, we find it impossible not to believe that 
Stephen and Franklin and Boger and James all understood 
one another from the beginning, and all worked upon a 
common plan or draft drawn up before the first blow 
was struck. 

It should not be overlooked that, by the N ebraska Bill, 
the people of a StaUy as well as Territory, were to be left 
"perfectly free," ** subject only to the Constitution." Why 
mention a State? They were legislating for Territories, 
and not for or about States. Certainly, the people of a 
State are and ought to be subject to the Constitution of 
the United States; but why is mention of this lugged into 
this merely Territorial law ? Why are the people of a Ter- 
ritory and the people of a State therein lumped together, 
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and their relation to the Constitution therein treated as 
being precisely the same? While the opinion of the conrti 
by Chief - J astice Taney, in the Dred Scott case, and the 
separate opinions of all the concurring judges, expressly 
declare that the Constitution of the United States permits 
neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature to exclude 
slavery from any United States Territory, they all omit to 
declare whether or not the same Constitution permits a 
State, or the people of a State, to exclude it Possibly^ this 
is a mere omission; but who can be quite sure, if McLean 
or Curtis had sought to get into the opinion a declaration 
of unlimited power in the people of a State to exclude 
slavery from their limits, just as Chase and Mace sought to 
get such declaration, in behalf of the people of a Territory, 
into the Kebraska Bill — I ask, who can be quite sure that 
it would not have been voted down in the one case as it had 
been in the other? The nearest approach to the point of 
declaring the power of a State over slavery is made by 
Judge Kelson. He approaches it more than once, using 
the precise idea, and almost the language, too, of the 
Kebraska Act. On one occasion, his exact language is: 
'^Except in cases when the power is restrained by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the law of the State is su- 
preme over the subjects of slavery within its jurisdiction." 
In what cases the power of the States is so restrained by the 
United States Constitution is left an open question, precisely 
as the same question, as to the restraint on the power of the 
Territories, was left open in the l^ebraska Act. Put this 
and that together, and we have another nice little niche, 
which we may, ere long, see filled with another Supreme 
Court decision, declaring that the Constitution of the United 
States does not permit a State to exclude slavery from its 
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limits. And this may especially be expected if the dootrine 
of *'care not whether slavery be voted down or voted up/* 
shall gain upon the public mind sufficiently to give promias 
that such a decision can be maintained when made. 

Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being 
alike lawful in all the States. Welcome or unwelcome, 
such decision is probably coming, and will soon be upon 
us, unless the power of the present political dynasty shall 
be met and overthrown. We shall lie down pleasantly 
dreaming that the people of Missouri are on the verge of 
making their State free, and we shall awake to the realityi 
instead, that the Supreme Court has made Illinois a slave 
State. To meet and overthrow that dynasty is the work 
before all those who would prevent that consummation. 
That is what we have to do. How can we best do it? 

There are those who denounce us openly to their own 
friends, and yet whisper us softly that Senator Douglas is 
the aptest instrument there is with which to effect that 
object. They wish us to infer all, from the fact that he 
now has a little quarrel with the present head of the 
dynasty; and that he has regularly voted with us on a 
single point, upon which he and we have never differed. 
They remind us that he is a great man, and that the laigest 
of us are very small ones. Let this be granted. **But a 
living dog is better than a dead lion." Judge Douglas, if 
not a dead lion, for this work, is at least a caged and tooth- 
less one. How can he oppose the advances of slavery? He 
doesn't care anything about it. His avowed mission is im- 
pressing the ** public heart*' to care nothing about it A 
leading Douglas Democratic newspaper thinks Douglas's 
superior talent will be needed to resist the revival of the 
African slave-trade. Does Douglas believe an effort to re* 
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Tl ve that trade is approaching ? Be has not said so. Does 
ke really think so? Bat if it is, how ean he resist it? For 
years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of white men 
to take n^ro slaves into the new Territories. Can he pos- 
sibly show that it is less a sacred right to bay them where 
they can be boaght cheapest? And unquestionably they 
can be boaght cheaper in Africa than in Virginia. He has 
done all in his power to reduce the whole question of slavery 
to one of a mere right of property; and as such^ how can he 
oppose the fordign slave-trade? How can he refuse that 
trade in that "property" shall be ** perfectly free," unless 
he does it as a protection to the home production ? And 
as the home producers will probably ask the protection, he 
will be wholly without a ground of opposition. Senator 
Douglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully be 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday — that he may rightfully 
change when he finds himself wrong. But can we, for that 
reason, run ahead, and infer that he will make any particu- 
lar change, of which he himself has given no intimation? 
Can we safely base our actton upon any such vague infer- 
ence? Now, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent Judge 
Douglas's position, question his motives, or do aught that 
ean be personally offensive to him. Whenever, if ever, he 
and we can come together on principle, so that our cause 
may have assistance from his great ability, 1 hope to have 
interposed no adventitious obstacle. But, clearly, he is not 
now with us — he does not pretend to be, he does not promise 
ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted 
by its own undoubted friends — those whose hands are free, 
whose hearts are in the work — ^who do care for the result. 
Two years ago the Bepublicans of the nation mustered over 
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thirteen hundred thousand strong. We did this under the 
single impulse of resistance to a common danger. With 
every external circumstance against us, of strange, discord- 
ant, and even hostile elements, we gathered from the four 
winds, and formed and fought the battle through, under 
the constant hot Are of a disciplined, proud, and pampered 
enemy. Did we brave all then, to falter now? — now, when 
that same enemy is wavering, dissevered, and belligerent! 
The result is not doubtful. We shall not fail — ^if we stand 
firm, we ahull not fail. Wise counsels may accelerate, or 
mistakes delay it; but sooner or later, the victory is sure 
to come. 
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MARCH 4, s86s 
FkOow (Xlumw of ihe VhUed 8Me8: 

IN COMPLIANCE with a custom as old as the govern- 
ment itself, I appear before you to address you briefly, 
and to take in your presence the oath prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States to be taken by the Presi« 
dent '^before he enters on the execution of his office." 

I do not consider it necessary at present for me to dis- 
cuss those matters of administration about which there is 
no special anxiety or excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist, among the people of the 
Southern States, that by the accession of a Republican ad« 
ministration their property and their peace and personal 
security are to be endangered. There never has been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
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ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and 
been open to their inspection. It is found in nearly all the 
published speeches of him who now addresses you. 1 do 
but quote from one of those speeches when I declare that 
**1 have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. 
1 believe 1 have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so." Those who nominated and elected 
me did so with full knowledge that I had made this and 
many similar declarations, and had never recanted them. 
And more than this, they placed in the platform for my ac- 
oeptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear 
and emphatic resolution which 1 now read: 

''^Besolved^ That the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to its 
judgment exclusively, is essential to the balance of power 
on which the perfection and endurance of our political 
fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless invasion by 
armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter 
tmder what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes." 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I 
oply press upon the public attention the most conclusive 
evidence of which the case is susceptible, that the prop- 
erty, peace, and security of no section are to be in any 
wise endangered by the now incoming administration. I 
aiidy too, that all the protection which, consistently with 
ihje Constitution and the laws, can be given, will be cheer- 
fully given to all the States, when lawfully demanded, fof 
whatever cause, as cheerfully to one section as to another. 
. There is much controversy about the delivering up oi 
fi ^itivea from service or labor. The clause 1 now read is 
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as plainly written in the Constitution as any other of its 
provisions: 

^^No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or r^ulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due." 

It IB scarcely questioned that this provision was in- 
tended by those who made it for the reclaiming of what 
we call fugitive slaves; and the intention of the lawgiv^ 
is the law. All members of Congress swear their support 
to the whole Constitution— to this provision as much as 
any other. To the proposition, then, that slaves whose 
cases c<»iLe within the terms of this clause, '* shall be de- 
livered up,'' their oaths are unanimous. Now, if they 
would make the effort in good temper, could they not, 
with nearly equal unanimity, frame and pass a law by 
means of which to keep good that unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause 
should be enforced by national or State authority, but surely 
that difference is not a very material one. If the slave is to 
be surrendered, it can be of but little consequence to him, 
or to others, by what authority it is done. And should any 
one, in any case, be content that his oath should go unkept, 
on a mere unsubstantial controversy as to bow it shall be 
kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the 
safeguards of liberty known in civilized and humane jurkh 
prudence to be introduced, so that a free man be not, in 
any case, aarrendered as a slave? And might it not be 
well, at the same time, to provide by law for the enforoe* 
ment o£ that clause of the ConstitotioA which guaiBntees 
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that **the oitusens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States"? 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reserva- 
tion, and with no purpose to construe the Constitution or 
laws by any hypercritical rules. And while I do not 
choose now to specify particular acts of Congress as 
proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much 
safer for all, both in official and private stations, to con- 
form to and abide by all those acts which stand unre- 
pealed, than to violate any of them, trusting to find 
impunity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of 
a President under our National Constitution. During that 
period, fifteen different and greatly distinguished citizens 
have, in succession, administered the Executive branch of 
the government. They have conducted it through many 
perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with all this 
scope for precedent, I now enter upon the same task for the 
brief constitutional term of four years, under great and pe- 
culiar difficulty. A disruption of the Federal Union, here- 

j tofore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 

I hold that in contemplation of universal law, and of the 

I Constitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. Per- 

petuity is implied, if not expressed, in the fandamental 

i law of all national governments. It is safe to assert that 

no government proper ever had a provision in its organic 
law for its own termination. Continue to execute all the 

I express provisions of our national government, and the 

I Union will endure forever — it being impossible to de- 

stroy it, except by some action not provided for in the 

' instrument itself. 
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Again, if tlie United States be not a government prober, 
but an association of States in the nature of contract mereiji 
can it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all 
the parties who made it ? One party to a contract may vio- 
late it — break it, so to speak; but does it not require all to 
lawfully rescind it ? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the 
proposition that, in legal contemplation, the Union is per- 
petual, confirmed by the history of the Union itself. The 
Union is much older than the Constitution. It was formed, 
in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was ma- 
tured and continued by the Declaration of Independence in 
1776. It was further matured, and the faith of all the then 
thirteen States expressly plighted and engaged that it should 
be perpetual, by the Articles of Confederation in 1778. And, 
finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects for ordaining and 
establishing the Constitution was '*to form a more perfect 
union." 

But if destruction of the Union, by one, or by a part 
only, of the States, be lawfully possible, the Union is less 
perfect than before, the Constitution having lost the vital 
element of perpetuity. 

It follows, from these views, that no State, upon its own 
mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that re- 
solves and ordinances to that effect are legally void; and that 
acts of violence within any State or States, against the au- 
thority of the United States, are insurrectionary or revolu- 
tionary, according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution 
and the laws, the Union is unbroken, and to the extent of 
my ability I shall take care, as the Constitution itself ex- 
pressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union be 
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^fiuthfully ezeonted in all the States. Doing this I deem 
U: be only a simple daty on my part; and 1 shall perform 
it, so far as practicable, unless my rightful masters, the 
American people, shall withhold the requisite means, or, 
in some authoritatiye manner, direct the contrary. I trust 
this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the de« 
elared purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally 
defend and maintain itself. In doing this there need be 
DO bloodshed or yiolence; and there shall be none, unless 
it be forced upon the national authority. The power con* 
fid ed to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the 
property and places belonging to the government, and to 
collect the duties and imposts; but beyond what maybe 
necessary for these objects, there will be no invasion, no 
using of force against or among the people anywhere. 
Where hostility to the United States, in any interior 
locality, shall be so great and universal as to prevent 
competent resident citizens from holding the Federal of- 
fices, there will be no attempt to force obnoxious strangers 
among the people for that object. While the strict legal 
right may exist in the government to enforce the exercise 
of these offices, the attempt to do so would be so irritating, 
and so nearly impracticable withal, that I deem it better to 
forego, for the time, the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished 
in all parts' of the Union. So far as possible, the people 
everywhere shall have that sense of perfect security which 
is most favorable to calm thought and reflection. The 
course here indicated will be followed, unless current 
events and experience shall show a modification or change 
to be proper, and in every case and exigency my best dis- 
eretion will be exercised, according to circumstances actu* 
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ally existii^, and witk a ¥iew and a hope of a peaoefnl 
solution of the national troubles, and the restoration c^ ' 
fraternal sympathies and afiEections. 

That there are persons in one section or another wha 
seek to destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of 
any pretext to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny; but if 
there be such, I need address no word to them. To those, 
however, who really love the- Union, may I not speak 7 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruc- 
tion of our national fabric, with all its benefits, its memo- 
ries, and its hopes, would it not be wise to ascertain why 
we do it ? Will you hazard ao desperate a step while there 
is any possibility that any portion of the certain ilia you fly 
from have no real existence Z Will you, while the certain 
ills you fly to are greater than all the real ones you fly from 
— ^will you risk, the omission of so fearful a. mistake 7 

All profesa to be content in the. Union,, if. all constita- 
tionaJL sights can be niaintainftfl. Is it true, then,, that any 
right,, plainly written in the Constitation, has been dsuied? 
I think not.. Happily the hnman^ mind ia so constituted 
that no pactty can reach to the audacitj of doing, thia. 
Think,, if you. can,, of a. single instance in whick a plainly 
written provision of the Constitution has ever been denied. 
If, by the mere foj^ee of numbers, a majority should deprive 
a minority of any clearly written constitutional right, it might, 
in a moral point; c^ view, jjCDstify revolution^-^^ertainly would 
if such right were a vital. ene« Btit such ia not one cas^. 
All the vital rig^hta el miaoEitie& and ol iadivLduflk a£e. so 
plainly assured to th€m. by affirmations, and n€jgatkiHS, gpar- 
anteesF and prohiibitiQ&ft in tiMb OABfltitatiAii^. tiiat eoAtnoveB* 
flies ntever aviso eonei^oing them.. Rut. naoi^aaie law caii; 
ever be framed, with a pro^iaio&i spheeifieally appdi^aUtt t» 
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every qaestioii which may oooar in pmolieal admimglrft- 
tdoii. No foresight oan antioipate, notr iiny docomeiit oC 
ivagonable kngth contain, expreas provimooB Jar all pas- 
sible questions. Shall fugitives from labor be anrrendered 
by National or State authority? The Constitution does nol 
expressly say. May Oongress prohibit slayery in the Ter- 
ritories? The Gonstitation does not esQ^vessly aay. Must 
Congress protect slavery in the Territories ? The Gonstita- 
tion does not expressly say. 

From qnestions of this class spring all our constitntionfli 
(KmtroTorsies, and we divide upon them into majorities and 
minorities. If the minority will not acquiesce, the major- 
ity must, or the genremment must cease. There is no othar 
alternative; for continuing the government is acqu3eeoeQO0 
on one aide or the other. If a minority in such case wiU ae* 
cede rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent wJdch, m 
turn, will divide and ruin them ; for a minority of their owa 
will secede from them whenever a majority refuses to be 
controlled by such a minority. For instance, why may 
not any portioD of a new confederacy, a year or tmo iieneei 
arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of the .present 
Union now<claim to secede from it? All who 'eheriah dis* 
mnon eentiments are now being educated to the 'exact tem- 
per of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of mtevests among the 
States to compose a new Dnion, as to produce harmony 
only, and prevent renewed secession? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the ^assenoe of 
unBr0bj. A majority held in restraint by constitutional 
(Crocks and limitations, and always changing eaaily with 
diflii^erate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is 
ik» 4afDlj true sovereign of a free people. Whoever lejeota 
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it, does, of Decessitji fly to anarchy or to despotism. Una- 
nimity is impossible; the role of a minority, as a permanent 
arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the 
majority principle, anarchy or despotism, in some form, is 
all that is left. • • • 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot 
remove our respective sections from each other, nor build 
an impassable wall between them. A hnsband and wife 
may be divorced, and go out of the presence and beyond 
the reach of each other; but the different parts of our 
country cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to 
face, and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must con- 
tinue between them. It is impossible, then, to make that 
intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory after 
separation than before. Can aliens make treaties easier 
than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faith- 
fully enforced between aliens than laws can among friends ? 
Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always, and when 
after much loss on both sides and no gain on either y#a 
cease fighting, the identical old questions as to terms of 
intercourse are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the 
existing government they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it, or their revolutionary right to dis- 
member or overthrow it. 1 cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of 
having the National Constitution amended. ... 1 under^ 
stand a proposed amendment to the Constitution — which 
amendment, however, I have not seen — has passed Con* 
gress, to the effect that the Federal Government shall never 
interfere with the domestic institutions of the States, in- 
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eluding that of persons held to seryioe* To aroid miscon* 
struction of what 1 have said, I depart from my purpose not 
to speak of particular amendments, so far as to say that, 
holding such a provision now to be implied constitutional 
law, 1 have no objections to its being made express and 
irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the 
people, and they have conferred none upon him to fix terms 
for the separation of the States. The people themselves can 
do this also if they choose, but the Executive, as such, has 
nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer the present 
government as it came to his hands, and to transmit it, un- 
impaired by him, to his successor. Why should there not 
be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the people? 
Is there any better or equal hope in the world? In our 
present difiEerences is either party without faith of being in 
the right? If the Almighty Buler of nations, with his 
eternal truth and justice, be on your side of the North, or 
yours of the South, that truth and that justice will surely 
prevail, by the judgment of this great tribunal of the 
American people. By the frame of the government under 
which we live, the same people have wisely given their 
public servants but little power for mischief, and have with 
equal wisdom provided for the return of that little to their 
own hands at very short intervals. While the people retain 
their virtue and vigilance, no administration, by any ex- 
treme of wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the 
government in the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well 
upon this whole subject. Kothing valuable can be lost by 
taking time. If there be an object to hurry any of you in 
hot haste to a step which you would never take deliber- 
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aielj, that object will be f rostrated by taking time; but na 
good object can be* fcuatrated by itw Sach. of yoa as a»i 
now dissatififted still have the old Coostitotian nnimpairodi 
and on the sensitive pointy the laws- o£ yoor own fcamiog 
under it; while the new administration will haye no imma^ 
diate power, if it would, to change either. If it were ad- 
nutted that yoa who are dissatisfied hold the right sidb la 
this dispute there is still no single good reason for pceetpi* 
tate action. Intelligence, patriotismi Christianity, and • 
firm reliance on Bim who has never yet forsakeoi thia 
favored land are still competent to adjnst in the besA waj 
all oar present difficulty. In your hands, my dissatisfied 
fellow countrymen, and not in mine, are the momentouA 
issues of civil war. The government will not assail yoa» 
You can have no conflict without being yourselves tha 
aggressors. You have no oath registered in Heavea ta 
destroy the government, while I shall have the most solemor 
one to ^ ^preserve, protect, and defend'' it 

1 am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends* 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may basnet 
strained, it most not break, our bonds of affection* Tha 
mystic cords of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all 
over this broad land,, will yet swell the chorus of the 
when again touched,, as surely they will be,, by tha 
angels of our natara». 
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: AT GBTTYSBURO . 

NOVEMBER 19. 1863 

FUfHSCOBE and seven years ago onr fathers brought 
forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived 
in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created eqnal. Now we are engaged in a great 
ervfl war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
ooneeiived and so dedicated, can long endure. 1iVe are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedi- 
fHrten portion of that field as a final resting-place for those 
who here gaTe their Uyes that that nation might live. It is 
ahogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But 
in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we <eaimot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, Who Btruggled here, have consecrsffted it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will 'Irttte note, nor 
kmg wmenfher, -what we say bere, but it can never forget 
what ftey did 'here. It is for ns, the living, rather to be 
iedieated here to Ae nnflnirihed woi*k which they who 
ioughA here have thus far so moblj advanced. It is rather 
for Tia to Tj© bere dedicated to the great task remairiing 
before us, thttt from these Ixonored dead we take inereased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure cll devotion; tftiart we here highly Tesolve that these 
Aead iftrall ntn liave died in vain; that this nation, under 
€ted, isfaaU %ave a -new 'birth dt freedom, and that govem- 
moa% xX 'the peo^ile, by tthe peopHe, vnd fear the people, shall 
iMijern^h from the earth. 
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THE SECOND INAUGURAL 

MARCH 4. 1865 
FsOew Countrymen: 

AT THIS second appearing to take the oath of the 
Presidential office, there is less occasion for an ex* 
tended address than there was at first. Then a 
statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued 
seemed very fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of 
four years, during which public declarations have been con- 
stantly called forth on every point and phase of the great 
contest which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the 
energies of the nation, little that is new could be presented. 

The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly 
depends, is as well known to the public as to myself, and 
it is, 1 trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to 
all. With high hope for the future, no prediction in regard 
to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil 
war. All dreaded it, all sought to avoid it. While the 
inaugural address was being delivered from this place, 
devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, insur- 
gent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it with war 
— seeking to dissolve the Union and divide the efiects by 
negotiation. Both parties deprecated war, but one of them 
would make war rather than let the nation survive, and the 
other would accept war rather than let it perish, and the 
war came. One-eighth of the whole population were colored 
slavesj not distributed generally over the Unions but local- 
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ized in the Southern part of it. These slaves constituted a 
peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that this interest 
was somehow the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpet- 
uate, and extend this interest was the object for which the 
insurgents would rend the Union by war, while the gov- 
ernment claimed no right to do more than to restrict the 
Territorial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the 
duration which it has already attained. Neither anticipated 
that the cause of the conflict might cease when, or even 
before the conflict itself should cease. Each looked for an 
easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and astound- 
ing. Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, 
and each invokes his aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to ask a just God's assist- 
ance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other men's 
faces, but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayer of both could not be answered. That of neither has 
been answered fully. The Almighty has his own purposes. 
"Woe unto the world because of offences, for it must needs 
be that offences come, but woe to that man by whom the 
offence cometh!" If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offences which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which having continued 
through his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and 
that he gives to both North and South this terrible war as 
the woe due to those by whom the offence came, shall we 
discern there any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to Him? 
Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if God wflls 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondman's 
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two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, that the 
judgments of tiie Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphans, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations^ 



REPLY TO STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 

MY FELLOW CITIZENS,— When a man hears him- 
self somewhat misrepresented it provokes him, — at 
least I find it so with myself; but when misrepre.- 
sentation become very gross and palpable it is more apt to 
amuse him. 

The first thing I see fit to notice is the fact that Judge 
Douglas alleges, after running through the history of the 
old Democratic and the old Whig parties, that Judge Trum- 
bull and myself made an arrangement in 1854 by which I 
was to have the place of General Shields in the United States 
Senate, and Judge Trumbull was to have the place of Judge 
Douglas. Now all I have to say upon that subject is that I 
think no man — not even Judge Douglas — can prove it, be- 
cause it is iio:t true. I have no doubt he* m ^* consdentiotHB '' 
in aaying it. 

As to those resolutions that he took sueh a length, of l&me 
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to read, as loeing the platform of the Bepublican party in 
18 &4, 1 say I never had anything to do with them ; and I think 
TrnmbuU never had. Judge Douglas cannot show that either 
of ns ever did have anything to do with them. I believe this 
is true about those resolutiona There was a call for a oon- 
vention to form a Republican party at Springfield; and I 
Ihink that mj friend Mr. Lovejoy, who is here upon lida 
stand, had a hand in it. I think this is true ; and I think, if 
Ik will remember aoeurately, he will be able to recollect that 
he tried to get me into it, and I would not go in. 

I believe it is also true that I went away from Springfield 
when the convention was in session to attend court in Tazewell 
county. It is true they did place my name, though without 
authority, upon the committee, and afterward wrote me to 
attend the nojeeting of the committee, but I refused to do so, 
and I never had anything to do with that organization. This 
is the plain truth about all that matter of the resolutions 

Now about this story that Judge Douglas tells of Trumbull 
bargaining to sell out the old Democratic party, and Lincoln 
agreeing to sell out the old Whig party, I have the means of 
knowing about that : Judge Douglas cannot have ; and I know 
there is no substance to it whatever. Yet I have no doubt he 
is " conscientious " about it. 

I know that after Mr. Lovejoy got into the legislature that 
winter he complained of me that 1 had told all the old Whigs 
of his district that the old Whig party was good enough for 
them, and some of them voted against him because I told them 
BO. Now I have no means of totally disproving such charges as 
this which the judge makes. A man cannot prove a negative, 
but he has a right to claim that when a man makes an affirma- 
tive charge he must offer somaie proof to show the truth of what 
he says. I certainly cannot introduce testimony to show the 
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negative about things; but I have a right to claim that if a 
man says he knows a thing, then he mii&t show how he knows 
it. I always have a right to claim this, and it is not satis- 
factory to me that he may be " conscientious " on the subject. 
Now, gentlemen, I hate to waste my time on such things, 
but in regard to that general abolition tilt that Judge Douglas 
makes when he says that I was engaged at that time in selling 
out and abolitionizing the old Whig party, I hope you will 
permit me to read a part of a printed speech that I made then 
at Peoria, which will show altogether a different view of the 
position I took in that contest of 1854. [Voice: " Put on 
your specs."] Yes, sir, I am obliged to do so. I am no 
longer a young man. 

" This is the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The 
foregoing history may not be precisely accurate in every par- 
ticular ; but I am sure it is sufficiently so for all the uses I shall 
attempt to make of it, and in it we have before us the chief 
materials enabling us to correctly judge whether the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise is right or wrong. 

" I think and shall try to show that it is wrong, — ^wrong 
in its direct effect, — ^letting slavery into Kansas and Ne- 
braska, — ^and wrong in its prospective principle, — allowing it 
to spread to every other part of the wide world where men can 
be found inclined to take it. 

" This declared indifference, but, as I must think, covert 
real zeal for the spread of slavery, I cannot but hate. I hate 
it because of the monstrous injustice of slavery itself. I hate 
it because it deprives our republican example of its just in- 
fluence in the world; enables the enemies of free institutions, 
iwith plausibility, to taunt us as hypocrites; causes the real 
friends of freedom to doubt our sincerity, and especially be- 
cause it forces so many really good men amongst ourselves 
into an open war with the very fundamental principles of civil 
liberty, — criticising the Declaration of Independence, and in- 
sisting that there is no right principle of action but self- 
interest. 
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■ ^ " Before proceeding, let me say I think I have no prejudicd 

ws against the southern people. They are just what we would 

be in their situation. If slavery did not now exist among 
them they would not introduce it. If it did now exist among 
us we should not instantly give it up. This I believe of the 
g, masses north and south. Doubtless there are individuals on 

as 2 ^^ sides who would not hold slaves under any circimi- 
stances ; and others who would gladly introduce slavery anew, 
if it were out of existence. We know that some southern men 
do free their slaves, go north, and become tip-top Abolition* 
fl ists; while some northern ones go south and become most cruel 

slave-masters. 

"When southern people tell us they are no more responsi- 
ble for the origin of slavery than we, I acknowledge the fact 
When it is said that the institution exists, and that it is very 
difficult to get rid of it in any satisfactory way, I can under- 
stand and appreciate the saying. I surely will not blame 
them for not doing what I should not know how to do myself. 
If all earthly power were given me I should not know what 
to do as to the existing institution. 

" My first impulse would be to free all the slaves and send 
them to Liberia, — ^to their own native land. But a moment's 
reflection would convince me that whatever of high hope (as 
I think there is) there may be in this in the long run, its 
sudden execution is impossible. If they were all landed there 
in a day they would all perish in the next ten days ; and there 
are not surplus shipping and surplus money enough in the 
world to carry them there in many times ten days. 

" What then ? Free them all, and keep them among us as 
underlings ? Is it quite certain that this betters their condi- 
tion? I think I would not hold one in slavery at any rate; yet 
the point is not clear enough to me to denoimce people upon. 
" What next? Free them, and make them politically and 
socially our equals ? My own feelings will not admit of this ; 
and if mine would we well know that those of the great mass 
qf white people will not. Whether this feeling accords with 
justice and sound judgment is not the sole question, if indeed 
it is any part of it. A universal feeling whether well or ill 
founded cannot be safely disregarded. We cannot make 
them equals. It does seem to me that systems of gradual 
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emandbpation might %e adopted ; \m.t for their tardiness in this 
I will not undertefce to juf^ our brethren of the sonth. 

" When they remind us of their constitutional rights I 
•oknowledge them, not grudgingly, but fully and fairly ; and 
I would give them any l^slation for the reclaiming of their 
fugitives which should not in its stringency he more likely to 
cany a free man into slavery than our ordinary criminal 
laws are to hang an innocent one. 

" But all this to my judgment furnishes no more excuse 
for permitting slavery to go into our own free territory than 
it would for reviving the African slave-trade by law. The 
law which forbids the bringing of slaves from Africa, and 
that whidi has so long forbidden the taking of them to 
Nebraska, can hardly be distinguished on any moral prin- 
dple; and the repeal <rf the former could find quite as 
pla-Qsible exeusee as that of the latter.'' 

I have reason to know that Judge Douglas knows that I said 
this. I think he has the answer here to one of the questions 
ihe put to me. I do not mean to allow him to catechise me 
[unless he pays back for it in kind. I will not answer ques- 
tions one after another, unless he reciprocates ; but as he has 
laade this inquiry, and I have answered it before, he has got 
it without my getting anything in return. He has got my 
sanswer on the fugitive slave law. 

Now, gentlemen, I don't want to read at any great length ; 
!mt this is the true complexion of all I have ever said in re- 
gard to the institution of slavery and the black race. This is 
the whole of it; and anything that argues me into his idea of 
perfect social and political equality with the negro is but a 
specious and fantastic arrangement of words, by which a man 
can prove a horse-^estnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say 
here while upon this subject that I have no purpose, either 
directly or indirectlyy to inlerf^re with the institotifNa of 
slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. 1 
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have no purpose to introduce political and social equality 
between the white and the black races. There is a physical 
difference between the two, which in my judgment will prob- 
ably forever forbid their living together upon the footing of 
perfect equality; and, inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that 
thiere must be a difference, I as well as Judge Douglas am in 
favor of the race to which I belong having the superior posi- 
tion. 

T have never said anything to the contrary, but I hold that 
notwithstanding all this there is no reason in the world why 
the negro is not entitled to all the natural rights enumerated 
in the Declaration of Independence, — ^the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I hold that he is as 
much entitled to these as the white man. I agree with Judge 
Douglas, he is not my equal in many respects, — certainly not 
in color, perhaps not in moral or intellectual endowment. 
But in the right to eat the bread without the leave of any- 
body else, which his own hand earns, he is my equal and the 
equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living man. 

N"ow I pass on to consider one or two more of these little 
foflies. The judge is wofuUy at fault about his early friend 
Lincoln being a " grocery keeper." I don't think that it 
would be a great sin if I had been ; but he is mistaken. Lin- 
coln never kept a grocery anywhere in the world. It is true 
that Lincoln did work the latter part of one winter in a little 
stiS-houBe up at the head of a hollow. And so I think my 
irieiid, the judge, is equally at fault when he charges me at 
the time when I was in Congress of haying opposed our sol- 
dieiB wfc> were fighting in the M exiean wax. The judge did 
not make his charge very distinctly; but I teH you what he 
can prove by referring to the record. 

Toir remember I was an Old Whig; and whenever the 
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Democratic party tried to get me to vote tliat the war had 
been righteously begun by the President, I would not do it. 
But whenever they asked for any money or land warrants 0(r 
anything to pay the soldiers there, during all that time I gave 
the same vote that Judge Douglas did. You can think as you 
please as to whether that was consistent. Such is the truth ; 
and the judge has the right to make all he can out of it. But 
when he by a general charge conveys the idea that I withheld 
supplies from the soldiers who were fighting in the Mexican 
war or did anything else to hinder the soldiers, he is to say 
the least grossly and altogether mistaken, as a consultation of 
the records will prove to him. 

As I have not used up so much of my time as I had sup- 
posed, I will dwell a little longer upon one or two of these 
minor topics upon which the judge has spoken. He has read 
from my speech in Springfield, in which I say that " a house 
divided against itself cannot stand." Does the judge say it 
can stand ? I don't know whether he does or not. The judge 
does not seem to be attending to me just now, but I would 
like to know if it is his opinion that a house divided against 
itself can stand. If he does, then there is a question of 
veracity, not between him and me, but between the judge 
and an authority of a somewhat higher character. 

Now, my friends, I ask your attention to this matter for the 
purpose of saying something seriously. I know that the 
judge may readily enough agree with me that the maxim 
which was put forth by the Saviour is true, but he may allege 
that I misapply it ; and the judge has a right to urge that in 
my application I do misapply it, and then I have a right to 
show that I do not misapply it. When he undertakes to say 
that because I think this nation, so far as the question of 
davery is concerned, will all become one thing or all the 
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other^ I am in favor of bringing about a dead uniformity in 
the various States in all their institutions^ he argues 
erroneously. 

The great variety of the local institutions in the States, 
springing from differences in the soil, differences in the face 
of the country, and in the climate, are bonds of union. They 
do not make " a house divided against itself," but they make 
a house united. If they produce in one section of the country 
what is called for by the wants of another section, and this 
other section can supply the wants of the first, they are not 
matters of discord, but bonds of union, — true bonds of union. 

But can this question of slavery be considered as among 
these varieties in the institutions of the country ? I leave it 
to you to say whether in the history of our government this 
institution of slavery has not always failed to be a bond of 
Tinion, and on the contrary been an apple of discord and an 
element of division in the house. I ask you to consider 
whether, so long as the moral constitution of men's minds 
shall continue to te the same after this generation and assem- 
blage shall sink into the grave, and another race shall arise 
with the same moral and intellectual development we have, — 
whether, if that institution is standing in the same irritating 
position in which it now is, it will not continue an element 
of division ? 

If so, then I have a right to say that in regard to this ques- 
tion the Union is a house divided against itself; and when 
the judge reminds me that I have often said to him that the 
institution of slavery has existed for eighty years in some 
States, and yet it does not exist in some others, I agree to the 
fact, and I account for it by looking at the position in which 
our fathers originally placed it, — ^restricting it from the new 
Territories where it had not gone, and legislating to cut off 
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its source by the abrogation of the atare^rndd^ thus pattbig 
the seal of legislation against its spread. The pubUo mind 
did rest in the belief that it was in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction. 

But lately I think^ — and in this I diarge notliing on the 
judge's motiyee^ — ^lately I think that he and those acting witb 
him have placed that iostitution on a new basis, which looks 
to the perpetuity and nationalization of slavery. And, while 
it is placed upon this new basis, I say and I have said that I 
believe we sihall not have peace upon the question until the 
jDpponente of slavery arrest the further spread of it and plaee 
fit where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in 
ittie course of ultimate extinction ; or, on the other hand, thait 
its advocates will push it forward until it shall become alike 
lawful in all tlote States, old as well as new, north aa well m 
south. 

Now I believe if we could arrest the spread, and place it 
where Washington and Jefferson and Madison placed it, it 
would be in the course of idtimate extinction, and the piiblie 
mind would as for eighty years past believe that it was in ihe 
(Dourse of ultimate eixtinotioFn. The crisis would be pas4^ aai 
'tiie institution might be let alone for a hundred years — if it 
ehould live so long — in the States where it exists, yet it woojid 
he going out of existence in the way best for both the Uaok 
land the white races. 

[A voice : " Then do you repuidiate popular soverrigutj f'J 

Well, tiien let us talk about popular sovereignty ! What ia 
popular sovereignly i Is it the right of the /people to hdpre 
slavery or not have it^ as they see fit, in the Territories I I 
:will state — and I have an able man to watch me — ^my under- 
standing is that popular sovereignty, as now teppHeA to iJie 
question of slavexy, does allow the peepk of a Terntoty t* 
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liave slavery if ih»j want to, but does not allow them not to 
hxre it if they do not want it. I do not mean that if this 
.vast concourse of people were in a Territory of the United 
fitctes any one of them would be obliged to hare a slare if he 
did not want one ; but I do say that, as I understand the Dred 
Soott decision, if any one man wants slaves all the rest have 
no way of keeping that one man from holding them. 

When I made my speech at Springfield, of which the jtidge 
eemplains, and from which he quotes, I really was not think- 
ing of the things which he ascribes to me at all. I had no 
thought in the worid that I was doing anything to bring about 
a war between the free and slave States. I had no thought 
m the world that I was doing anything to bring about a politi- 
eal and social equality of the black and white races. It never 
occttired to me that I was doing anything or favoring anything 
to reduce to a dead uniformity all the local institutions of the 
ifariouB States. 

Bat I must say in all faimesfl to him if he thinks I am 
iloing something which leads to tbeee bad results it is none 
jibe better that I did not mean it. It is just as fatal to the 
country if I have any influence in producing it whether I in- 
tend it or not. But can it be true that placing this institu- 
tion upon the original basis — ^the basis upon which our fathers 
fiaced it — can have any tendency to set the northern and 
tiie southern States at war with one another or that it can 
have any tendency to make the people of Vermont raise sugar- 
oaae because they raise it in Louisiana, or that it can compel 
tiie people of Illinois to cut pine logs on the Grand prairie, 
where they will not grow, because they cut pine logs in Maine, 
where they do grow? 

The judge says this is a new principle started in reigard to 
this question. Does the judge elaim that he is working on 
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the plan of the founders of the government? I think he 
says in some of his speeches — indeed I have one here now — :. 
that he saw evidence of a policy to allow slavery to be south' 
of a certain line, while north of it it should be excluded; and 
he saw an indisposition on the part of the country to stand 
upon that policy, and therefore he set about studying the* 
subject upon original principles and upon original principles 
he got up the Nebraska bill I I am fighting it upon these 
" original principles/' — ^fighting it in the Jeffersonian, Waah- 
ingtonian, and Madisonian fashion. 

Now my friends I wish you to attend for a little while to 
one or two other things in that Springfield speech. My main 
object was to show, so far as my humble ability was capable 
of showing to the people of this country, what I believe was 
the truth, — ^that there was a tendency, if not a conspiracy, 
among those who have engineered this slavery question for 
the last four or five years, to make slavery perpetual and uni- 
versal in this nation. Having made that speech principally 
for that object, after arranging the evidences that I thought 
tended to prove my proposition, I concluded with this bit of 
comment: 

" We cannot absolutely know that these exact adaptations 
are the result of preconcert; but, when we see a lot of framed 
timbers, different portions of which we know have been gotten 
out at different times and places and by different workmen,^ 
Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James, for instance, — and 
when we see these timbers joined together and see they ex- 
actly make the frame of a house or a mill, all the tenons and 
mortises exactly fitting, and all the lengths and proportions 
of the different pieces exactly adapted to their respective 
places, and not a piece too many or too few, — ^not omitting 
even the scaffolding, — or if a single piece be lacking we see 
the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared to yet bring 
such piece in, — in such a case we feel it impossible not to be- 
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lieve that Stephen and Franklin, and Eoger and James all 
understood one another from the beginning and all worked 
upon a common plan or draft drawn before the first blow^ was 
struck." 

When my friend Judge Douglas came to Chicago on the 
9th of July, this speech having been delivered on the 16th of 
June, he made an harangue there in which he took hold of this 
speech of mine, showing that he had carefully read it; and, 
while he paid no attention to this matter at all, but compli- 
mented me as being a " kind, amiable, and intelligent gentle- 
man," notwithstanding I had said this, he goes on and de- 
duces or draws out from my speech this tendency of mine to 
set the States at war with one another, to make all the institu- 
tions uniform, and set the niggera .and white people to marry 
together. 

Then, as the judge had complimented me with these pleas- 
ant titles (I must confess to my weakness), I was a little 
"taken;" for it came from a great man. I was not very 
much accustomed to flattery and it came the sweeter to me. I 
was rather like the Hoosier with the gingerbread when he said 
he reckoned he loved it better than any other man and got less 
of it. As the judge had so flattered me I could not make up 
my mind that he meant to deal unfairly with me. So I went 
to work to show him that he misunderstood the whole scope 
of my speech and that I really never intended to set the peo- 
ple at war with one another. 

As an illustration, the next time I met him, which was at 
Springfield, I used this expression, that I claimed no right 
under the constitution, nor had I any inclination, to enter 
into the slave States and interfere with the institutions of 
slavery. He says upon that, Lincoln will not enter into the 
wave States, but will go to the banks of the Ohio on this side 
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and shoot over! He runs cm, step by step, in the hone- 
^estnnt style of argnment, until in the Springfield s^eeeb 
lie says, " Unless he shall be successful in firing hii^batteries 
until he shall have extinguished slavery in all the States the 
Union shall be dissolved.'' 

Now, I don't think that was exactly the way to treat " a 
kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman." I know if I haA 
asked the judge to show when or where it was I had saiii 
that, if I didn't sacceed in firing into the dave States until 
alaveiy should be extingnished the Union should be dissolved, 
he conld not have shown it. I underetand what he wofSd 
ic. He would say, " I don't mean to quote from you, but 
this was the nestdt of what you say." But I have the righf 
to ask, and I do aak now, Did you not put it in such a form 
that an ordinajy reader or listener would take it as an ex- 
pression from me 9 

In a speech at Springfield, on the night of the 17th, I 
thought I might as well attend to my business a little; andf 
I recalled his attention as well as I could do to this charge 
of conspiracy to nationalize slaveory. I called h^ attention! 
to the fact that he had acknowledged in my hearing twice 
that he had carefully read the speech; and in the language^ 
of the lawyers, as he had twice read the speech and still had 
put in no plea or answer, I took a default on him. I insisted 
that I had a right then to renew that charge of conspiracy. 

Ten days afterward I met the judge at Clinton — ^that is 
to say, I was on the ground but not in the discussion — and 
heard him make a speech^ Then he comes in with his plear 
to this charge for the first time; and his plea when put in, 
aa well as I can recollect it, amounted to this: That he never 
had any talk with Judge Taney or the President of the 
United States with regard to the Dred Scott decision before 
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it WM made; I (linooln) ought to know that the man who 
makes a chaige without knowing it to he true faldfies as 
vmA as he who knowingly tells a falsehood; and lastly, that 
he would pronounce the whole thing a fitlsehood; but he 
would make no peisonal application of the charge of false- 
hood, not beoause of any regard for the ^' kind, amiahle, in- 
teiligeiit gentleman,^' but because of his own personal sdf- 
respect I I have tmdeistood since then, but [turning to 
Judge Doo^as] will not ludd the judge to it if he is not 
wising, that he has broken tiirough the '^ self-respect " and 
has got to saying the thing out. The judge nods to me that 
it is so. It is fortunate for me that I can keep as good- 
humored as I do when the judge acknowledges that he has 
been tiying to make a question of veracity with me. 

I know the judge is a great man, while I am only a small 
man; but I feel that I have got him. I demur to that plea. 
I waive all objections that it was not filed till after default 
was taken and demur to it upon the merits. What if Judge 
•DouglaB never did talk with Chief Justice Taney and the 
President before the Dred Scott decision was made ? Does it 
ifoUow that he could not have had as perfect an under8tand>- 
mg without talking as with it? I am not disposed to stand 
upon my leiral advantage. I am disposed to take his denial 

knowledge, information, nor belief in the existence of such 
a coospiracy. 

I am disposed to take his answer as being as broad as 
thou^ he had put it in these woids. And now I ask even if he 
had done so have not I a right to prove it on*him and to oflFer 
tiie evidence of more than two witnesses by whom to prove 
it; and if the evidence proves the existence of the conspiraicy 
4om has bMid answer, denying all knowledge, information. 
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or belief) disturb the fact? It can only sliow that he was 
used by conspirators and was not a leader of them. 

Now, in regard to his reminding me of the moral rule that 
persons who tell what they do not know to be true falsify 
as much as those who knowingly tell falsehoods. I remem- 
ber the rule, and it must be borne in mind that in what I 
have read to you I do not say that I know such a conspiracy 
to exist. To that I reply I believe it. If the judge says 
that I do not believe it, then he says what he does not know 
and falls within his own rule that he who asserts a thing 
which he does not know to be true falsifies as much as he 
who knowingly tells a falsehood. I want to call your atten- 
tion to a little discussion on that branch of the case and the 
evidence which brought my mind to the conclusion which I 
expressed as my belief. If in arraying that evidence I stated 
anything which was false or erroneous, it needed but that 
Judge Douglas should point it out, and I would have taken 
it back with all the kindness in the world. I do not deal in 
that way. If I have brought forward anything not a fact, 
if he will point it out it will not even ruffle me to take it back. 
But if he will not point out anything erroneous in the evi- 
dence, is it not rather for him to show by a comparison of 
the evidence that I have reap.oned falsely than to call the 
" kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman " a liar? 

If I have reasoned to a false conclusion it is the vocation of 
an able debater to show by argument that I have wandered 
to an erroneous conclusion. I want to ask your attention 
to a portion of the Nebraska bill which Judge Douglas haa 
quoted: "It being the true intent and meaning of this act 
not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to 
exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestio inatdtutioiia i 
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their own way, subject only to the constitution of the United 
States." 

Thereupon Judge Douglas and others began to argue in 
favor of "popular sovereignty " — the right of the people to 
have davee if they wanted them and to exclude slavery if 
they did not want them. " But," said in substance a senator 
from. Ohio (Mr. Chase, I believe), " we more than suspect 
that you do not mean to allow the people to exclude slavery 
if they wish to; and if you do mean it accept an amendment 
which I propose expressly authorizing the people to exclude 
slavery." 

I believe I have the amendment here before me which was 
offered, and under which the people of the Territory through 
their proper representatives might if they saw fit prohibit the 
existence of slavery therein. And now I state it as a fact, to 
be taken back if there is any mistake about it, that Judge 
Douglas and those acting with him voted that amendment 
down. 

I now think that those men who voted it down had a real 
reason for doing so. They know what that reason was. It 
looks to us since we have seen the Dred Scott decision pro- 
nounced, holding that " under the constitution " the people 
cannot exclude slavery — ^I say it looks to outsiders, poor, 
simple, " amiable, intelligent gentlemen," as though the 
niche was left as a place to put that Dred Scott decision in — 
a niche which would have been spoiled by adopting the 
amendment. And now I say again, if this was not the 
reason it will avail the judge much more to calmly and good- 
humoredly point out to these people what that other reason 
was for voting the amendment down than swelling himself 
up to vociferate that he may be provoked to call somebodj; 
a liar. 
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Again, there is in tlmt aame quotation from tlie itfelHttibi 
bill this clause : " It being the true intent and meeniog i>f 
this bill not to legislate slavery into any Territory <» State," 
I have always been puzzled to know what bufiiaeBs the WiOrd 
'^ State " had in that connectioai. Judge Dou^aa knows. 
He put it there. He knows what he put it t^ere foe We 
outsiders cannot say what he put it there for. The hm 
they were passing was not about States and was not min- 
ing provision for States. What was it placed there for? 
After seeing the Dred Scott deci^on, which holds that ike 
people cannot exclude riavery from a Territory, if ajaotlior 
Dred Scott decision shall come holding that they cannot ex- 
clude it from B, State, we shall dfeoover that when the woed 
was originaUy put there it was in view of something whirii 
was to come in due time, we shall see that it was the o&mp 
half of something. I now say again, if there is any diSeraat 
reason for putting it there Judge Douglas in a good-humoved 
way, without calling anybody a liar, can tell what the remon 
was. 

When the judge spoke at dinton he oame very near mak- 
ing a charge of falsehood f^gainat meu «He uaad, as I fouofl 
it printed in a newspaper, which I remiMttber was very nearijr 
like the real speech, the fellowing la&gui^e: 

" I did not answer the charge [of conspiracy] before for 
the rea£K>!n iSstsA I did not ffuppoee there was a man in America 
with a heart so corriapt as to believe such a chai|ge ooiild be 
true. I have too much respect for Mr. Lincoln to snppo«ie 
he is serious in making the charge." 

I confess this is rAtkear a i^rioios view, that <mt ttf reapedt 
for me he ahould oonaidar I was jaaakin^ what I tieened 
rather a grtvB oharge in fun. I eonfeas it strikes me rather 
strangely. But I let it pasa. As the judge did not lor a 
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moment believe that there was a man in America whose hesat 
was so " corrupt '^ as to make such a charge, and as he places 
me among the " men in America " who have hearts base 
enough to make such a charge, I hope he will excuse na«i 
if I hunt out another chaise very like this; and if it should 
turn out that in hunting I should find that other and it 
dioold turn out to be Judge Douglas himself who made it, 
I hope he will reconsider this question of the deep corruptiom 
of heart he has thought fit to ascribe to me. In Judge Doug- 
Ws speech of March 22, 1&58, which I hold in my hand, 
he says: 

" In this connection there is another topic to which I desire 
to allude. I seldom refer to the course of newspapers or 
notice the articles which they publish in regard to myself; 
bttt the- course of the Washington * Union ' has been so ex- 
traordinary for the last two or three months that I think it 
well enough to make some allusion to it. It has read me out 
of the Democratic party every other day, at least for two or 
three months, and keeps reading me out, and, as if it had not 
succeeded, still continues to read me out, using such terms as 
* traitor/ * renegade,' ^ deserter/ and other kind and polite 
epithets of that nature. 

" Sir, I hare no vindication to make of my Democracy 
against the Washington 'Union' or any other newspaper, 
I am willing to allow my history and actions for the last 
twenty years to speak for themselves as to my political prin- 
ciples and my fidelity to political obligations. The Wash- 
ington ' Union ' has a personal grievance. When the editor 
was nomiaated for public printer I declined to vote for him, 
and stated that at some time I might give my reasons for 
doing so. Since I declined to give that vote this scurrilous 
abuse, these vindictive and constant attacks have been re- 
peated almost daily on me. Will my friend from Michigan 
read the article to which I allude? " 

This is part of the speech. You must excuse me front 
reading the entire article of the Washington "Union," as 
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Mr. Stuart read it for Mr. Douglas. The judge goes on and 
fiums up as I think correctly: — 

"•Mr. President, you here find several distinct propositions 
advanced boldly by the Washington * Union * editorially, and 
apparently authoritatively; and any man who questions any 
of them is denounced as an Abolitionist, a Free-Soiler, a 
fanatic. The propositions are first, that the primary object 
of all government at its original institution is the protection 
of person and property; second, that the constitution of the 
United States declares that the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States; and that, therefore, thirdly, all State laws, 
whether organic or otherwise, which prohibit the citizens of 
one State from settling in another with their slave property, 
and especially declaring it forfeited, are direct violations of 
the original intention of the government and constitution of 
the United States; and fourth, that the emancipation of the 
slaves of the northern States was a gross outrage on the rights 
of property, inasmuch as it was involuntarily done on the part 
of the owner. 

" Remember that this article was published in the ^ Union ' 
on the 17th of November, and on the 18th appeared the first 
article giving the adhesion of the ^ Union ' to the Lecompton 
constitution. It was in these words : — 

" ' Kansas and her constitution. The vexed question is 
settled. The problem is solved. The dead point of danger is 
passed. All serious trouble to Kansas affairs is over and gone.^ 

" And a column nearly of the same sort. Then when you 
come to look into the Lecompton constitution you find the 
same doctrine incorporated in it which was put forth editori- 
ally in the ' Union.' What is it? 

" ^ Article 7, section 1. The right of property is before and 
higher than any constitutional sanction; and the right of the 
owner of a slave to such slave and its increase is the same and 
as inviolable as the right of the owner of any property what- 



ever.^ 



" Then in the schedule is a provision that the constitution 
may be amended after 1864 by a two-thirds vote. 

"/But no alteration shall be made to affect the right of 
property in the ownership of slaves.' 
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'^ It will be seen by these clauses in the Lecompton con- 
Btitution that they are identical in spirit with the authoritative 
article in the Washington ^ Union ' of the day previous to its 
indorsement of this constitution." 

I pass over some portions of the speech and I hope that 
any one who feels interested in this matter will read the en- 
tire section of the speech and see whether I do the judge an 
injustice. He proceeds:- — 

i^ When I saw that article in the ' Union ' of the I7th of 
November, followed by the glorification of the Lecompton 
constitution on the 18th of November, and this clause in the 
constitution asserting the doctrine that a State has no right 
to prohibit slavery within its limits, I saw that there was a 
fatal blow being struck at the sovereignty of the States of 
this Union.'' 

I stop the quotation there, again requesting that it may all 
be read. I have read all of the portion I desire to comment 
upon. What is this charge that the judge thinks I must have 
a very corrupt heart to make? It was a purpose on the part 
of certain high functionaries to make it impossible for the 
people of one State to prohibit the people of any other State 
from entering it with their " property," so called, and making 
it a slave State. In other words, it was a charge implying 
a design to make the institution of slavery national. 

And now I ask your attention to what Judge Douglas has 
himself done here. I know that he made that part of the 
speech as a reason why he had refused to vote for a certain 
man for public printer; but when we get at it, the charge it- 
self is the very one I made against him, that he thinks I am 
BO corrupt for uttering. Now whom does he make that charge 
against? Does he make it against that newspaper editor 
merely? No, he says it is identical in spirit with the Lecomp- 
ton constitution and so the framers of that constitution are 
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brought in with the editor of the newspaper in that "fatal 
blow being struck." He did not call it a " confipiracy." In 
his language it is a " fatal blow being struck." And, if tb# 
words carry the meaning better when changed from a " con- 
spiracy " into a " fatal blow being struck," I will change 
my expression and call it " fatal blow being struck." We 
see the charge made not merely against the editor of thB 
^' Union," but all the framers of the Lecompton constitutiofEi; 
and not only so, but the article was an authoritative article. 

By whose authority? Is there any question but that he 
means it was by the authority of the President and his cabi- 
net — the administration? Is there any sort of question but 
that he means to make that charge? Then there are tha 
editors of the " Union," the framers of the Lecompton con- 
stitution, the President of the United States and his cabinet 
and all the supporters of the Lecompton constitution, in Con- 
gress and out of Congress, who are all involved in this " fatal 
blow being struck." I commend to Judge Douglas's con- 
sideration the question of how corrupt a man's heart must 
be to make such a charge! 

Ifow, my friends, I have but one branch of the subject in 
the little time I have left to which to call your attention ; and 
as I shall come to a close at the end of that branch it is 
probable that I shall not occupy quite all the time allotted to 
me. Although on these questions I would like to talk twice, 
as long as I have, I could not enter upon another head and 
discuss it properly without running over my time. I ask the 
attention of the people here assembled and elsewhere to the 
course that Judge Douglas is pursuing every day as bearing 
upon this question of making slavery national. 

Not going back to the records but taking the speeches he 
xoakes^ the speeches he made yesterday and day before, and 
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makes constantly all over the country, — ^I ask your attention 
to them. In the first place what is necessary to make the in- 
iditution national? ^ot war. There is no danger that the 
people of Kentucky will shoulder their muskets, and with a 
young nigger stuck on every bayonet march into Hlinois 
and force them upon us. 

There is no danger of our going over there and making 
war upon them. Then what is necessary for the nationaliza- 
tion of slavery? It is simply the next Dred Scott decision. 
It is merely for the Supreme Court to decide that no State 
under the constitution can exclude it, just as they have al- 
ready decided that under the constitution neither Congress 
nor the Territorial l^slature can do it. When that is 
decided and acquiesced in the whole thing is done. This 
being true and this being the way, as I think, that slavery is 
to be made national, let us consider what Judge Douglas is 
doing every day to that end. In the first place let ub see 
what influence he is exerting on public aentim^it. In this 
and like communities public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; without it nothing can 
succeed. 

i Consequently he who moulds public sentiment goes 
deeper than he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. 
He makes statutes and decisions possible or impossible to be 
executed. This must be borne in mind, as also the additional 
fact that Judge Douglas is a man of vast influence, so great 
that it is enough, for many men to profess to believe anything 
when they once find out that Judge Douglas professes to 
believe iL Consider also thie attitude he occupies at the head 
of a large party,' — a party which lie claims has a majority of 
all the vo>ters in the country. 

This man sticks to a decision which forbids the people of a 
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Territory to exclude slavery, and lie does so not becauise lie 
says it is right in itself, — ^he does not give any opinion on that, 
— ^bnt because it has been decided by the court; and being 
decided by the court, he is, and you are, bound to take it in 
your political action as law, — ^not that he judges at all of its 
merits but because a decision of the court is to him a " Thus 
saith the Lord/' He places it on that ground alone, and you 
will bear in mind that thus committing himself unreservedly 
to this decision commits him to the next one just as firmly as 
to this. He did not commit himself on account of the merit 
or demerit of the decision, but it is a " Thus saith the Lord." 

The next decision as much as this will be a " Thus saith the 
Lord.'' There is nothing that can divert or turn him away 
from this decision. It is nothing that I point out to him that 
his great prototype. General Jackson, did not believe in the 
binding force of decisions. 

It is nothing to him that Jefferson did not so believe. I 
have said that I have often heard, him approve of Jackson's 
course in disregarding the decision of the Supreme Court 
pronouncing a national bank constitutional. He says I did 
not hear him say so. He denies the accuracy of my recollec- 
tion. I say he ought to know better than I; but I will 
make no question about this thing, though it still seems to 
me that I heard him say it twenty times. 

I will tell him though that he now claims to stand on the 
Cincinnati platform which affirms that Congress cannot 
charter a national bank in the teeth of that old standing de- 
cision that Congress can charter a bank. And I remind him 
of another piece of history on the question of respect for 
judicial decisions and it is a piece of Hlinois history, belong- 
ing to a time when a large party to which Judge Douglas be- 
longed were displeased with a decision of the Supreme Court 
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oJ Illinois, 1>ecaTi8e they had decided that a governor could 
not remove a secretary of state. 

You will find the whole story in " Ford's History of Illi- 
nois " and I know that Judge Douglas will not deny that he 
was then in favorof overslaughing that decision by the mode of 
adding five new judges, so as to vote down the four old ones. 
Not only so but it ended in the judge's sitting down on the 
very bench as one of the five new judges to break down the 
four old ones. It was in this way precisely that he got his 
title of judge. 

Now, when the judge tells me that men appointed condi- 
tionally to sit as members of a court will have to be catechised 
beforehand upon some subject, I say, "You know, judge: 
you have tried it." When he says a court of this kind will 
lose the confidence of all men, will be prostituted and dis- 
graced by such a proceeding, I say, " You know best, judge: 
you have been through the mill." 

But I cannot shake Judge Douglas's teeth loose from the 
Dred Scott decision. Like some obstinate animal (I mean no 
disrespect) that will hang on when he has once got his teeth 
fixed, — ^you may cut off a leg or you may tear away an arm, 
still he will not relax his hold. And so I may point out to 
the judge and say that he is bespattered all over, from the 
beginning of his political life to the present time, with attacks 
upon judicial decisions, — ^I may cut off limb after limb of his 
public record and strive to wrench from him a single dictum 
of the court, yet I cannot divert him from it. 

He hangs to the last to the Dred Scott decision. These 
things show there is a purpose strong as death and eternity 
for which he adheres to this decision and for which he will 
adhere to all other decisions of the same court. [A Hi- 
bernian: "Give us something besides Drid Scoft."] 
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Yes ; BO doubt jou want to hear gomwUmig iiut doiA IbaA * 
!Now, haring spoken of the Dred ScoCI dadsioii, one man 
word and I am done. Henry Cla^, my beau-ideal of a 
atateamauy the man for wh<Hn I fought all nj humUe lile^ — 
-Henry Clay once said of a daas of men who would rmw « B 
all tendencies to liberty and ultimate emaneipation that 
they nxaei, if they would do thia^ go back to the era of our 
independence and mu2zle the cannon whidi thunders ita $mr 
nuaX joyous return; they must blow out the moral li^hls 
around us ; they must penetrate the human soul and erxdicalB 
there the loye of liberty; and th^i, and not till then, could 
they perpetuate slavery in this country! To my thinking^ 
Judge Douglas is, by his example and yast influenoe, doing 
that very thing in this eommunity when he aays that the 
negro has nothing in the Declaration of Independenee. 

Henry Clay plainly understood the contrary. J«dgB 
jDouglas is going back to the era of our reyohition and to the 
extent of his ability muzzling the cannon which tinmdeia its 
annual joyous return. When he invites any people, wiQxng 
to have slavery, to establish it he is blowing out the moml 
lights around us. When he says he ^ cares not whetihor 
slavery is voted down or voted up," — ^that it is a sacred rigbt 
of self-government, — he is, in my judgment, penetrating the 
human soul and eradicating the light of reas<Mi and the knre 
of Uberty in this Americai people. 

And now I will only say that when, by all tiieoe means 
and appliances, Judge Douglas shall succeed in bringing 
public sentiment to an exact accordance with his own yisws, 
•—when these vast assemblages shall echo back all these seati^ 
mentfli, — ^when they shall come to repeat his. views xnd to 
avow his principles and to say all that he says on theaa 
mighty questions, — ^then it needs only the formality of tke 
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aecond Dred Scott decision, which be indorseB in advance, Uf 
make slavery alike lawful in all the States, — old as well ai 
new, north as well as south. 
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Mr FRIElfDS, — Ko one, not in mj situation, can ap- 
preciate my feeling of sadness at this parting. To 
this place and the kindness of this people I owe 
everything. Here I have lived a quarter of a century and 
have psBaed from a young to an old man. Here my childrem 
have been bom and one is buried. I now leave, not know- 
ing when or whether ever I may return^ with a task before 
me greater than that which rested upon Washii^ton. With- 
out the assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended 
him I cannot succeed With that assistance I cannot faiL 
Trusting in him who can go with me and remain with you 
and be everywhere for good, let us confidently hope that all 
will yet be welL To his care commendii^ you, bb I hope in 
your prayers you will commend me, I bid you an affectionate 
farewell. 
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MR PRESIDENT AND FELLOW CITIZENS O^ 
NEW YORK,— The facts with which I shall deal 
this evening are mainly old and familiar; nor is 
there anything new in the general tse I shall make of thenu ! 
If there shall be any novelty it will be in the mode of pre* ' 
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Oentmg the facts and the inferences and observations follow- 
ing that presentation. 

In his speech last aiitimm at Columbus, Ohio, as reported 
11 the Xew York " Times,'' Senator Douglas said: 

" Our f atherS) when they framed the government nnd« 
which we liye, nnderstood this question just as well and even 
better than we do now." 

I fully indorse this and I adopt it as a text for this dis- 
course. I so adopt it because it furnishes a precise and an 
agreed starting point for a discussion between Republicans 
and that wing of the Democracy headed by Senator Douglas. 
It simply leaves the enquiry: " What was the understand- 
ing those fathers had of the question mentioned?" 

What is the frame of government under which we live? 

The answer must be: " The constitution of the United 
States." That constitution consists of the original, framed in 
1787 (and under which the present government first went into 
operation), and twelve subsequently framed amendments, the 
fast ten of which were framed in 1789. 

Who were our fathera that framed the constitution? I 
suppose the " thirty-nine " who signed the original instrument 
may be fairly called our fathers who framed that part of the 
present government. It is almost exactly true to say they 
framed it> and it is altogether true to say they fairly repre- 
sented the opinion and sentiment of the whole nation at that 
time. 

Their names, being familiar to nearly all, and accessible to 
jquite all, need not now be repeated. 

I take these " thirty-nine " for the present as being our 
*^ fathers who framed the government under which we live,*' 
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What is the question which according to the text those 
fathers understood " just as well and even better than we do 
now?" 

It is this: Does the proper division of local from Federal 
authority, or anything in the constitution, forbid our Federal 
government to control as to slavery in our Federal terri- 
tories? 

Upon this Senator Douglas holds the affirmative and Re- 
publicans the negative. This affirmation and denial form an 
issue, and this issue — this question — ^is precisely what the 
text dedares our fathers understood " better than we." 

Let us now enquire whether the " thirty-nine " or any of 
them acted upon this question; and if they did how they acted 
upon it — ^how they expressed that better understanding. 

In 1784, three years before the constitution — the United 
States then owning the Northwestern Territory and no other 
— ^the Congress of the Confederation had before them the 
question of prohibiting slavery in that Territory ; and four of 
the "thirty-nine" who afterward framed the constitution were 
in that Congress and voted on that question. Of these, Roger 
Sherman, Thomas Mifflin, and Hugh Williamson voted for 
the prohibition, thus showing that in their understanding no 
line dividing local from Federal authority, nor anything else, 
IHX>perly forbade the Federal government to control as to 
slavery in Federal territory. The other of the four — James 
M'Henry — ^voted against the prohibition, showing that for 
0OiEne cause he thought it improper to vote for it. 

In 1787, still before the constitution, but while the conven- 
tion was in session framing it, and while the Northwestern 
Territory still was tiie only territory owned by the United 
Statee, the same question of prohibiting slavery in the terri- 
tory again came before the Qeogress of the Confederation; 
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«ud two more of the " thirty-niiue " who afterward signed the 
eonfititution were in that Congress and voted on the quesdoiu 
They were William Blount and William Few; and they both 
voted for the piohibitian— thus showing that in their under- 
standing xio line dividing local from Federal authority^ nor 
anything else, paroperly forbade the Federal government to 
control as to slavery in Federal territory. This time the pro- 
hibition became a law, being part of what is now well known 
as the Ordinance of 1787. 

The question of Federal control of slavery in the Teriitoriea 
seems not to have been directly before the convention which 
framed the original constitution ; and hence it is not recorded 
that the " thirty-nine," or any of them, while engaged on 
that instrument, expressed any opinion on that precise 
question. 

In 1789^ by the first Congress which sat under the consti- 
tution, an act was passed to enforce the Ordroance of 1787, 
including the prohibition of skvery in the Northwestern Xer- 
ritory. The bUl for this act was reported by one of the 
" thirty-nine," Thomas Fitzaimmons, then a member of the 
House of Bepresentatives from Pennsylvania. It went 
through aU its stages without a word of opposition and finaUy 
passed both branches without yeas and nays, which is equivar 
lent to a unanimous passage. In this Congress there were 
sixteen of the thirty-nine fathers who framed the original 
constitution. They were John Langdon, Nicholas Oilman^ 
.William S. Johnson, Eoger Sherman, Bobert Morris, Thomaff 
Fitzsimmons, William Few, Abraham Baldwin, Buf us King, 
William Paterson, Geoi^e Qymer, Richard Baasett, Geoige 
Beadj, Pieirce Butler, Danid. Carroll, James Mff^istf« 

This shows that in their understanding no line dividiiig 
local fr<M& Federal authority, nor anything in the constitiitionji 
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properly forixide Congreee to {«^ibit elftvery in the Federal 
Uitntory; eke both their fidelity to correct principles and their 
oath to rapport the oonatitution would have cocf^rained ihem 
to oppose the prohibition. 

Again: Qeoige Washington, another of the " thirty-nine/' 
was then President of 1^ United States and as such approved 
and signed the bill} thus completing its validity as a law and 
thus showing that in his understanding no line dividing local 
from Federal authority, nor anything in the constitution, for- 
bade the Federal government to control as to slavery in Fed* 
end territoiy. 

No great while after the adoption of the original constitu* 
tion North Carolina ceded to the Federal government the 
country now constituting the State of Tennessee; and, a few 
years later, Georgia ceded that which now constitutes the 
States of MississipiH and Alabama. In both deeds of cession 
it was made a condition by the ceding States that the Fiederal 
government should not jH^>hibit slavery in the ceded country. 
Besides this slavery was then actually in the ceded country. 
Under these drcumetances Congress, on taking charge of 
these countries^ did not absolutely prohibit slavery within 
them. But they did interfere with it — ^take control of it — 
even there, to a certain extent. In 1798 Congress organized 
the Territory of Mississippi. In the act of organization they 
prohibited the bringing of slaves into the Territory from any 
place without the United States by fine, and giving freedom 
to slaves so brought. This act passed both branches of Con- 
gress without yeas and nays. In that Congress were three of 
the " thirty-nine *^ who fnuned the original constitution. 
They were Jolm Langdon, George Read, and Abraham Bald- 
win. They all probably wted for it. Certainly they would 
iurro piaeed their o^ontioii to it upon record if in their 
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tmderatanding any line dividing local from Federal authority 
or anything in the constitution properly forbade the Federal 
government to control as to slavery in Federal territory. 

In 1803 the Federal government purchased the Louisiana 
country. Our former territorial acquisitions came from ceij- 
tain of our own States; but this Louisiana country was ac- 
quired from a foreign nation. In 1804 Congress gave a ter- 
ritorial organization to that part of it which now constitutes 
the State of Louisiana. New Orleans, lying within that part, 
was an old and comparatively large city. There were other 
considerable towns and settlements, and slavery was exten- 
sively and thoroughly intermingled with the people. Con- 
gress did not, in the Terrritorial Act, prohibit slavery; but 
they did interfere with it — ^take control of it — ^in a more 
marked and extensive way than they did in the case of Mis- 
fiissippi. The substance of the provision therein made in re- 
lation to slaves was: 

First. That no slave should be imported into the Territory 
from foreign parts. 

Second. That no slave should be carried into it who had 
been imported into the United States since the first day of 
May, 1798. 

Third. That no slave should be carried into it except by the 
owner and for his own use as a settler; the penalty in all the 
cases being a fine upon the violator of the law and freedom to 
the slave. 

This act also was passed without yeas and nays. In the 
Congress which passed it there were two of the " thirty-nine." 
They were Abraham Baldwin and Jonathan Dayton. As 
stated in the case of Mississippi it is probable they both voted 
for it. They would not have allowed it to pass without re- 
cording their opposition to it if in their undeiBtanding it vio- 
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kted either the line properly dividing local from Federal 
authority or any provision of the constitution. 

In 1819-20 came and passed the Missouri quotation. Many 
votes were taken, by yeas and nays, in both branches of Con- 
gress, upon the various phases of the general question. Two 
of the " thirty-nine '^ — Rufus King and Charles Pinckney — 
were members of that Congress. Mr. King steadily voted for 
davery prohibition and against all compromises, while Mr. 
Pinckney as steadily voted against slavery prohibition and 
against all compromises. By this Mr. King showed that in his 
understanding no line dividing local from Federal authority, 
nor anything in the constitution, was violated by Congress 
prohibiting slavery in Federal territory; while Mr. Pinckney 
by his vote showed that in his understanding there was some 
sufficient reason for opposing such prohibition in that case. 

The cases I have mentioned are the only acts of the 
" thirty-nine," or of any of them, upon the direct issue which 
I have been able to discover. 

To enumerate the persons who thus acted, as being four 
in 1784, two in 1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 1798, two 
in 1804, and two in 1819-20, there would be thirty of them. 
But this would be counting John Langdon, Roger Sherman, 
William Few, Rufus King, and George Read each twice and 
Abraham Baldwin three times. The true number of those 
of the ^^ thirty-nine " whom I have shown to have acted upon 
the question which by the text they understood better than 
we is twenty-three, leaving sixteen not shown to have acted 
upon it in any way. 

Here, then, we have twenty-three out of our thirty-nine 
fathers " who framed the government under which we live," 
who have, upon their official responsibility and their corporal 
oaths^ aeted upon the very question which the text affirms, 
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they " nnderstood just as well and even better than we da 
now;'' and twenty-one of them — a clear majority of the whole 
" thirty-nine '' — so acting upon it as to make them guilty of 
gross political impropriety and wilful perjury if in their un- 
derstanding any proper division between local and Federal 
authority or an;f thing in the constitution they had nmde them- 
selves and sworn to support, forbade the Federal government 
to control as to slavery in the Federal Territories. Thus the 
twenty-one acted; and, as actions speak louder than words, so 
actions, under such responsibility, speak still louder. 

Two of the twenty-three voted against Congressional pro- 
hibition of slavery in the Federal Territories in the instances 
in which they acted upon the question. But for what reasons 
they so voted is not known. They may have done so because 
they thought a proper division of local from Federal authority 
or some provision or principle of the constitution stood in the 
way; or they may, without any such question, have voted 
against the prohibition on what appeared to them to be suffi- 
cient grounds of expediency. 'No one who has sworn to sup- 
port the constitution can conscientiously vote for what he 
understands to be an unconstitutional measure, however expe- 
dient he may think it; but one may and ought to vote against 
a measure which he deems constitutional if at the same time 
he deems it inexpedient. It therefore would be unsafe to set 
down even the two who voted against the prohibition as hav- 
ing done so because in their underetanding any proper divi- 
sion of local from Federal authority or anything in flie con- 
stitution forbade the Federal government to control as to sla- 
very in Federal territory. 

The remaining sixteen of the " thirty nine " so far as I 
have discovered have left no record rf their understanding 
upon the direct question of Federal eootrol of davery in the 
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Fe3eral Territories. But there is much reason to believe that 
their understaiiding upon that question would not have ap- 
peared different from that of their twenty-three compeers 
had it been manifested at all. 

For the purpose of adhering rigidly to the text, I have 
purposely omitted whatever understanding may have been 
manifested by any person, however distinguished, other than 
the thirty-nine fathers who framed the original constitution; 
and for the same reason I have also omitted whatever under- 
standing may have been manifested by any of the " thirty- 
nine " even on any other phase of the general question of 
slavery. If we should look into their acts and declarations 
om those other phases, as the foreign slave-trade and the mor- 
ality and policy of slavery generally, it would appear to us 
fliat on the direct question of Federal control of slavery in 
Federal Territories the sixteen, if they had acted at all, would 
probably have acted just as the twenty-three did. Among 
tbat sixteen were several of the most noted anti-slavery men 
of those times, — ^as Dr. Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and 
Ghmvemeur Morris, — while there was not one now known to 
have been otherwise, unless it may be John Hutledge of South 
Carolina. 

The sum of the whole is that, of our thirty-nine fathers 
who framed the original constitution, twenty-one — a clear 
majority of the whole — certainly understood that no proper 
division of local from Federal authority, nor any part of the 
constitution, forbade the Federal government to control sla- 
very in the Federal Territories; whilst all the rest probahly 
h»d the same understanding. Such unquestionably was the 
understanding of our fathers who framed the original con- 
Btitlition; and the text affirms that they understood the ques- 
tion *^ better than we.** 
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But SO far I have been considering the understanding of 
the question manifested by the f ramers of the original consti- 
tution. In and by the original instrument a mode was pro- 
vided for amending it; and as I have already stated the present 
frame of " the government under which we live " consists of 
that original and twelve amendatory articles framed and 
adopted since. Those who now insist that Federal control 
of slavery in Federal Territories violates the constitution, 
point us to the provisions which they suppose it thus violates; 
and as I understand they all fix upon provisions in these 
amendatory articles and not in the original instrument. The 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case plant themselves upon 
the fifth amendment, which provides that no person shall be 
deprived of " life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law; '' while Senator Douglas and his peculiar adherents plant 
themselves upon the tenth amendment, providing that " the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the constitu- 
tion" "are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people." 

Now it so happens that these amendments were framed 
by the first Congress which sat under the constitution — ^tho 
identical Congress which passed the act already mentioned, 
enforcing the prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory. Not only was it the same Congress but they were 
the identical same individual men who at the same session 
and at the same time within the session had under considera- 
tion and in progress toward maturity these constitutional 
amendments, and this act prohibiting slavery in all the terri- 
tory the nation then owned. The constitutional amendments 
were introduced before and passed after the act enforcing 
the Ordinance of 1787 ; so that during the whole pendency of 
the act to enforce the ordinance the constitutional amend- 
ments were also pending. 
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The seventy-six members of that Congress, including six- 
teen of the framers of the original constitution, as before 
stated, were pre-eminently our fathers who framed that part 
of " the government under which we live '' which is now 
claimed as forbidding the Federal government to control sla- 
very in the Federal Territories. 

Is it not a little presumptuous in any one at this day to 
affirm that the two things which that Congress deliberately 
framed and carried to maturity at the same time are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with each other? And does not such affir- 
mation become impudently absurd when coupled with the 
other affirmation from tlie same mouth, that those who did 
the two things alleged to be inconsistent understood whether 
they really were inconsistent better than we — better than he 
who affirms that they are inconsistent? 

It is surely safe to assume that the thirty-nine framers of 
the original constitution and the seventy-six members of the 
Congress which framed the amendments thereto, taken to- 
gether do certainly include those who may be fairly called 
'* our fathers who framed the government under which we 
live." And, so assuming, I defy any man to show that any 
one of them ever in his whole life declared that, in his under- 
standing, any proper division of local from Federal authority 
or any part of the constitution forbade the Federal govern- 
ment to control as to slavery in the Federal Territories. I 
go a stop further. I defy any one to show that any living man 
in the whole world ever did prior to the beginning of the 
present century (and I might almost say prior to the begin- 
ning of the last half of the present century) declare that, in 
his understanding any proper division of local from Federal 
authority or any part of the constitution forbade the Federal 
government to control as to slavery in the Federal Territories. 
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To those who now so declare I give not only " our fathers 
who framed the government under which we live/' but with 
them all other living men within the century in which it whs 
framed among whom to search, and they shall not be able 
to find the evidence of a single man agreeing with them. 

Now and here let me guard a little against being misuoh 
derstood. I do not mean to say we are bound to follow 
implicitly in whatever our fathers did. To do so would be 
to discard all the lights of current experience — to reject all 
progress, all improvement What I do say is, that if we 
would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers ia any 
case we should do so upon evidence so conclusive and argik- 
ment so clear, that even their great authority fairly consid- 
ered and weighed cannot stand; and most surely not in a ease 
whereof we ourselves declare they understood the questiiQiiL 
better than we* 

If any man at this day sincerely believes that proper 
division of local from Federal authority or any part of the 
constitution forbids the Federal government to control as to 
slavery in the Federal Territories, he is right to say so and to 
enforce his position by all truthful evidence and fair aigu* 
ment which he can. But he has no right to mislead othdcs 
who have less access to history and less leisure to study it into 
the false belief that " our fathers who framed the govermaeikt 
under which we live " were of the same opinion— thus sub- 
stituting f^sehood and deception for truthful evidence and 
fair argument. If any man at this day sincerely believes 
" our fathers who framed the gQverm[aent under which we 
live " used and applied principles in other cases which ou^rt 
to have led them to understand that a proper division of loefj 
from Federal auihorily, or some part of the CK^stitutioii, for- 
bids the Federal goyenuoient to ccoiLtaroL aa to aktTOiy in the 
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IWeml Territories he is right to say so. But he should at 
the same time brave the responsibility of declaring that, in his 
jDpinioA he understands their principles better than they did 
themselves; and especially should he not shirk tiiat respon?- 
cobility by asserting that they ^' understood the question just 
as well and even better than we do now." 

But enough! " Let all who believe that ^ our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live understood this 
question just as well and even better than we do now/' speak 
as they spoke and act as they acted upon it. This is all 
Republicans ask — all Republicans desire — m relation to sla* 
yery. As those fathers marked it, so let it be again marked^ 
as an evil not to be extended, but to be tolerated and protected 
only because of and so far as its actual presence among ua 
luakes that toleration and protection a necessity. Let all the 
guaranties those fathers gave it be not grudgingly, but fully 
and fairly maintained. For this Republicans contend an<i 
Siith this, so far as I know or believe, they will be content 

And now, if they would listen — as I suppose they will noi 
—I weould address a few words to the southern people. 

I would say to thesn: You consider yourselves a reason- 
aUe and a just people; and I conatder that m the general quat 
ilies of reason and justiee you «re not inferior to aay other 
|M>ple. Still when you speak of us RefpuMieane jou do so 
caly to denounoe us as reptiles or at ihe beat as no better 
Aau outlaws. You will grant a heaxing t» pirstea or murder* 
fM, hvt nctlodng like it to ^' Bkdk JBepublicanA." In all ytnup 
eontentiona with one another eaxdt of J9a disema am. uii]Oondir< 
tional oooLdomsmtion of ^' Black BepuUicankm " a» the fiisi 
ihiiig to be attended ta Indeed sndi; coBidenmation of ua 
mems to be an indispensable preiequisite — license so to tpeak 
-—among jou ix> be admitted or peranitted to speak at all. 
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Now can you or not be prevailed upon to pause and to con- 
sider whether this is quite just to us or even to yourselves? 
Bring forward your charges and specifications and then be 
patient long enough to hear us deny or justify. 

You say we are sectional. We deny it. That makes an 
issue and the burden of proof is upon you. You produce 
your proof and what is it? Why that our party has no exist- 
ence in your section — ^gets no votes in your section. The fact 
is substantially true; but does it prove the issue? If it does, 
then in case we should, without change of principle, begin to 
get votes in your section, we should thereby cease to be sec- 
tional. You cannot escape this conclusion; and yet are you 
willing to abide by it? If you are you will probably soon find 
that we have ceased to be sectional, for we shall get votes in 
your section this very year. You will then begin to discover, 
as the truth plainly is, that your proof does not touch the issue. 
The fact that we get no votes in your section is a fact of your 
making and not of ours. And if there be fault in that fact 
that fault is primarily yours and remains so until you show 
that we repel you by some wrong principle or practice. If 
we do repel you by any wrong principle or practice the fault 
is ours; but this brings you to where you ought to have started 
— ^to a discussion of the right or wrong of our principle. If 
our principle, put in practice, would wrong your section for 
the benefit of burs or for any other object, then our principle 
and we with it are sectional and are justly opposed and de^ 
nounced as such. Meet us> then, on the question of whether 
oiur principle, put in practice, would wrong your section; and 
80 meet us as if it were possible that something may be said on 
our side. Do you accept the challenge? No! Then you 
really believe that the principle which " our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live " thought so 
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clearly right as to adopt it and endorse it again and again upon 
their official oaths is in fact so clearly wrong as to demand 
your condemnation without a moment's consideration. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning 
against sectional parties given by Washington in his Farewell 
Address. Leas than eight years before Washington gave that 
warning he had, as President of the United States, approved 
and signed an act of Congress enforcing the prohibition of 
slavery in the Northwestern Territory, which act embodied 
the policy of the government upon that subject up to and at 
the very moment he penned that warning; and about one 
year after he penned it he wrote Lafayette that he consid- 
ered that prohibition a wise measure, expressing in the same 
connection his hope that we should at some time have a con- 
federacy of free States. 

Bearing this in mind and seeing that sectionalism has since 
arisen upon this same subject, is that warning a weapon in 
your hands against us or in our hands against you? Could 
Washington himself speak, would he cast the blame of that 
sectionalism upon us, who sustain his policy, or upon you who 
repudiate it? We respect that warning of Washington and 
we commend it to you, together with his example pointing to 
the right application of it. 

But you say you are conservative — eminently conservative 
— while we are revolutionary, destructive, or something of the 
sort. What is conservatism? Is it not adherence to the old. 
and tried against a new and untried? We stick to, contend 
for, the identical old policy on the point in controversy which 
was adopted by " our fathers who framed the government 
under which we live;" while you with one accord reject and 
scout and spit upon that old policy and insist upon substitut- 
ing something new. True, you disagree among yourselves as 
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to what that £iLbstitate ahall be. You am divided on new 
prc^KfiitioaiiB end plans^ but you are unanimous in rejectia^ 
and denouncing the old policy of the fatheiB. Borne of yoQ 
aie for reviving the foreign slave-trade; some for a Oongres- 
aional Slave-Code far the Territories; some for Congress for- 
bidding the Territories to im>hibit slavery within their limitB; 
some for maintaining slavery in the Territories through the 
judiciary; some for the ^ gor-reat pur-rinciple " that " if one 
man would enslave another, no third man should object^" f aiir 
tastically called ^^ Popular Sovereignty;" but never a maik 
among you in favor of Federal prohibitian of slavery in Fedt- 
eral Territories, according to the practice of " our f atherai who 
framed the government under whidi we Hve." Not one o£ 
all your various plans can show a precedent or an advocate 
in the century within which our government originated. Conr 
sider then whether your claim of conservatism for yourselves 
and your charge of destnictiveness against us are based on 
the most clear and stable foundations. 

Again: you say we have made the slavery questioci xocHre 
prominent than it f ormeriy waa We deny it. We adaiiJt 
that it is more prominenst, but we deny that we made it ea 
It was not we, but you, who discarded the old policy of the 
fathers. We resisted and still resist your innovaiioii.; and 
thence comes the greater prominence of the question* Would 
you have that question reduced to its former proport]/(»]i0f Go 
back to that oild poUcy. What has been will be again 
under the same oonditions. If you would have the peace 
o£ the old times, readopt the precepts and pcdicy of the old. 
times. 

You charge that we star up insurreetions among your ^knres. 
We deny it; and what is your popoof f Biarper's Fcny! John 
Brown!! John Brown waa no Bepoblican; and you htcm 
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failed to impUeate a aiogle Republican in Ida Harper's Fenj 
eaterpiiae. If any member of our party is guilty in tliat mat- 
ter you koow it or you do not know it. If you do know it 
you are ineixcufiable for not designating the man oad paxmqg 
the fact. If you do not know it you are inexcusable for hb- 
Berting it and especially for persisting in the assertion after 
you have tried and failed to make the proof. You need not 
be told that persisting in a charge which one doea not know 
to be true is simply malicious slander. 

Some of you admit that no ILepublican designedly aided or 
encouraged the Harper's Ferry afiair; but still inaist that our 
doctrines and declarations necessarily lead to sueh. resulta. 
We do not believe it We know we- hold to no doctrine and 
make no declaration which were not held to and made by 
^^ our fathers who framed the government under which we 
liva" You never dealt fairly by us in relation to thia affair. 
When it occurred some important State elections were near 
at hand and you wore in evident glee with the belief that by 
charging the blame upon us you couhi get an advantage of us 
in those elections. The electiona came and your expectations 
were not quite fulfilled- Every Republican man knew that, 
as to himself at least, your charge was a slander and he was not 
much inclined by it to cast his vote in your favor. Republi- 
can doctrines and declarations are accompanied with a con- 
tinued protest against any interference whatever with your 
slaves or with you about your slaves. Surely this does not 
encourage them to revolt. True we do, in common with " our 
fathers who framed the government under which we live," 
declare our belief that slavery is wrong; but the slaves do not 
hear us declare even this. For anything we say or do the 
slaves would scarcely know there is a Republican party. I 
believe they would not, in f act> generally know it but for your 
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mifipeppesentations of us in their hearing. In your political 
contests among yourselves each faction charges the other with 
sympathy with Black Kepublicanism; and then, to give point 
to the charge, defines Black Republicanism to simply be in- 
surrections, blood, and thunder among the slaves. 

Slave insurrections are no more common now than they 
were before the Republican party was organized. What in- 
duced the Southampton insurrection twenty-eight years ago, 
in which at least three times as many lives were lost as at 
Harper^s Ferry? You can scarcely stretch your very elastic 
fancy to the conclusion that Southampton was " got up by 
Black Republicanism." In the present state of things in the 
United States I do not think a general or even a very exten- 
sive slave insurrection is possible. The indispensable concert 
of action cannot be attained. The slaves have no means of 
rapid communication; nor can incendiary freemen, black or 
white, supply it. The explosive materials are everywhere 
in parcels; but there neither are nor can be supplied the indis- 
pensable connecting trains. 

Much is said by southern people about the affections of 
slaves for their masters and mistresses ; and a part of it, at 
least, is true. A plot for an uprising could scarcely be de- 
vised and communicated to twenty individuals before some 
one of them, to save the life of a favorite master or mistress, 
would divulge it. This is the ^le ; and the slave revolution 
in Hayti was not an exception to it, but a case occurring 
under peculiar circumstances. The gunpowder plot of British 
history, though not connected with slaves, was more in point. 
In that case only about twenty were admitted to the Secret ; 
and yet one of them, in his anxiety to save a friend, betrayed 
the plot to that friend, and by consequence averted the 
calamity. Occasional poisonings from the kitchen, and open 
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or stealthy assassinations in the field, and local revolts, ex* 
tending to a score or so, will continue to occur as the natural 
results of slavery ; but no general insurrection of slaves, as I 
think, can happen in this country for a long time. Whoever 
much fears or much hopes for such an event will be alike 
disappointed. 

In the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, 
" it is still in our power to direct the progress of emancipa- 
tion and deportation peaceably, and in such slow degrees as 
that the evil will wear off insensibly; and their places be 
pari passuy filled up by free white laborers. If, on the con- 
trary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder 
at the prospect held up." 

Mr. Jefferson did not mean to say, nor do I, that the 
power of emancipation is in the Federal government. He 
spoke of Virginia; and, as to the power of emancipation, I 
speak of the slave-holding States only. The Federal govern- 
ment however as we insist has the power of restraining the 
extension of the institution — ^the power to ensure that a slave 
insurrection shall never occur on any American soil which is 
now free from slavery. 

John Brown's effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insur- 
rection. It was an 'attempt by white men to get up a revolt 
among slaves, in which the slaves refused to participate. In 
fact it was so absurd that the slaves, with all their ignorance, 
saw plainly enough it could not succeed. That affair, in its 
philosophy, corresponds with the many attempts related in 
history at the assassination of kings and emperors. An en- 
thusiast broods over the oppression of a people till he fancies 
himself commissioned by heaven to liberate them. He ven- 
tures the attempt, which ends in little else than his own 
execution. Orsini's attempt on Louis !N^apoleon and John 
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Brown's attempt at Harper's Perry were, in their philosophy, 
precisely the same. The eagerness to cast blame on old Eng- 
land in the one case and on New England in the other does 
not disprove the sameness of the two things. 

And how mnch would it avail yon if yon conld, by the nse 
of John Brown, Helper's Book, and the like break up the 
Republican organization ? Human action can be modified to 
some extent but human nature cannot be changed. There 
is a judgment and a feeling against slavery in this nation 
which cast at least a million and a half of votes. Ton cannot 
destroy that judgment and feeling — that sentiment — ^by 
breaking up the political organization which rallies around 
it. You can scarcely scatter and disperse an army which has 
been formed into order in the face of your heaviest fire ; but 
if you could, how much would you gain by forcing the senti- 
ment which created it out of the peaceful channel of the 
ballot-box into some other channel? What would that other 
channel probably be ? Would the number of John Browns 
be lessened or enlarged by the operation? 

But you will break up the Union rather than submit to a 
denial of your constitutional rights. 

That has a somewhat reckless sound ; but it would be palli- 
ated, if not fully justified, were we proposing, by the mere 
force of numbers, to deprive you of some right plainly writ- 
ten down in the constitution. But we are proposing no such 
thing. 

When you make these declarations you have a specific 
find well-understood allusion to an assumed constitutional 
right of yours to take slaves into the Federal Territories 
and to hold them there as property. But no such right is 
specifically written in the constitution. That instrument is 
literally silent about any such right. We on the contrary 
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Heny tkaf such a right has any existeiice in; the constitution 
eren by implication. 

To«r purpofle, then, plainly stated, is that yon ^rill destroy 
the goTemment nnlees you be allowed to construe and en- 
f<xrce the constitution as you please on all points in dispute 
between you and us. You will rule or ruin in aU events. 

This, plidnly stated, is your language. Perhaps you will 
say the Supreme Court has decided the disputed constitu- 
tional question in your favor. Not quite so. But, waiving 
tiie lawyer's distinction between dictum and de<^aion, the 
court have decided the question for you in a sort of way. 
The court have substantially said it is your constitutional 
right to take slaves into the federal Territories and to hold 
them there as property. When I say the decision was made 
in a sort of way, I mean it was made in a divided court by a 
bare majority of the judges, and they not quite agreeing witii 
one another in the reasons for making it; that it is so made 
as that its avowed supporters disagree with one another about 
its meaning, and that it was mainly based upon a mistaken 
statement of fact — the statement in the opinion that '^ the 
right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed 
in the constitution.'^ 

An inspectjon of the constitution wiU show that the right 
of property in a slave is not " distinctly and expressly 
affirmed " in il Bear in mind, the judges do not pledge 
their judicial opinion that such right is impliedly affirmed in 
tiifi constitution ; but they pledge their veracity that it is ^^ dis- 
tinctly and expressly " affirmed there — '^ distinctly," that is, 
not zmnglied with anything else ; '^ expressly," that is, in words 
meacning just that, without the aid of any inference, and sus- 
coptiSble of no other meaning. 

If they had only pledged their judicial opinion that such 
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right is aflBnned in the instrument by implication it wonld 
be open to others to show that neither the word " slave ^^ nor 
" slavery " is to be found in the constitution, nor the word 
'* property," even, in any connection with language alluding 
to the things slave or slavery; and that wherever in that 
instrument the slave is alluded to he is called a " person ;" 
and wherever his master's legal right in relation to him is 
alluded to it is spoken of as " service or labor which may be 
due," — as a debt payable in service or labor. Also, it would 
be open to show by contemporaneous history that this mode 
of alluding to slaves and slavery, instead of speaking of 
them, was employed on purpose to exclude from the constitu- 
tion the idea that there could be property in man. 

To show all this is easy and certain. 

When this obvious mistake of the judges shall be brought 
to their notice, is it not reasonable to expect that they will 
withdraw the mistaken statement and reconsider the conclu- 
sion based upon it ? 

And then it is to be remembered that " our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live " — ^the men who 
made the constitution — decided this same constitutional ques- 
tion in our favor long ago : decided it without division among 
themselves when making the decision; without division 
among themselves about the meaning of it after it was made, 
and so far as any evidence is left without basing it upon any 
mistaken statement of facts. 

Under all these circumstances do you really feel your- 
selves justified to break up this government, unless such a 
court decision as yours is shall be at once submitted to as a 
conclusive and final rule of political action? But you will 
not abide the election of a Eepublican president 1 In that 
supposed event you say you will destroy the Union; and 
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'Qien, you say, the great crime of having destroyed it will be 
upon us 1 That is cool. A highwayman holds a pistol to my 
ear and mutters through his teeth, ^^ Stand and deliver or I 
^all kill you, and then you will be a murderer! " 

To be sure, what the robber demanded of me — ^my 
money — ^was my own; and I had a clear right to keep it. 
But it was no more my own than my vote is my own ; and 
the threat of death to me to extort my money, and the threat 
of destruction to the Union to extort my vote, can scarcely be 
distinguished in principle. . 

A few words now to Kepublicans. It is exceedingly desir- 
able that all parts of this great confederacy shall be at peace 
and in harmony one with another. Let us Republicans do 
our part to have it so. Even though much provoked, let us 
do nothing through passion and ill-temper. Even though the 
southern people will not so much as listen to us, let us calmly 
consider their demands and yield to them if in our deliberate 
view of our duty we possibly can. Judging by all they say 
and do and by the subject and nature of their controversy 
with us, let US determine if we can what will satisfy them. 

Will they be satisfied if the Territories be unconditionally 
surrendered to them? We know they will not. In all their 
present complaints against us the Territories are scarcely 
mentioned. Invasions and insurrections are the rage now. 
Will it satisfy them if in the future we have nothing to do 
with invasions and insurrections ? We know it will not. We 
so know because we know we never had anything to do with 
invasions and insurrections; and yet this total abstaining does 
not exempt us from the charge and the denunciation. 

The question recurs. What will satisfy them? Simply this: 
We must not only let them alone but we must somehow con- 
.vince them that we do let them alone. This we know by ex- 
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perienoe is no easy task. We have teen so trying to conTmod 
*h©m from the very beginning of our organization but wiiH 
HO success. In all our platforms and speeches vre hare con- 
stantly protested our purpose to let them alone; but this hag 
kad no tendency to convince them. Alike unavailing to con- 
vince them is the fact that they have never detected a man of 
US in any attempt to disturb them. 

These natural and apparently adequate means all failing, 
"what will convince them? This, and this only: cease to call 
slavery wrong and join them in calling it right. And this 
mu!i?t be done thoroughly — done in acts as well as in words. 
Silence will not be tolerated: we must place ourselves avow** 
edly with them. Senator Douglas's new sedition law most 
be enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations that 
slavery is wrong, whether made in politics, in presses, in pxtl- 
pits, or in private. We must arrest and return their fugitive 
idaves with greedy pleasure. We must pull down our free- 
State constitutions. The whole atmosphere must be disin- 
fected from all taint of opposition to slavery before they wiD 
cease to believe that all their troubles proceed from us. 

I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely in 
this way. Most of them would probably say to us, "Let 
us alone, do nothing to us, and say what you please about 
slavery." But we do let them alone — ^have never disturbed 
them; so that after aH it is what we say which dissatisfies 
them. They will continue to accuse us of doing trntil we 
cease saying. 

I azn also aware they have not as yet in terms demanded 
the overthrow of our free-State constitutions. Yet those con- 
stitutioBe declare the wrong of slavery with more sotemn 
emphasis than do all other sayings against it; and when ?31 
these other sayings shaU have been silenced the overthrow 
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<xf these constitutions will be demanded, and iwthing be left 
to resist the demand. It is nothing to the contrary that they 
do not demand the whole of this just now. Demanding what 
they do, and for the reason they do, they can voluntarily stop 
nowhere short of this consummation. Holding as they do 
that slavery is morally right and socially elevating, they can- 
not cease to demand a fall national recognition of it as a legal 
right and a social blessing. 

Nor can we justifiably withhold this on any ground save 
our conviction that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all 
words, acts, laws, and constitutions against it are themselves 
wrong and should be silenced and swept away. If it is right, 
we cannot justly object to its nationality — its universality; 
if it is wrong, they cannot justly insist upon its extension — its 
enlargement. All they ask we could readily grant, if we 
thought slavery right; all we ask they could as readily grant, 
if they thought it wrong. Their thinking it right and our 
thinking it wrong, is the precise fact upon which depends the 
whole controversy. Thinking it right as they do, they are 
not to blame for desiring its full recognition as being right; 
but thinking it wrong as we do, can we yield to them? Can 
we cast our votes with their view and against our own? In 
view of our moral, social, and political responsibilities, can 
we do this? 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet aflFord to let it 
alone where it is, because that much is due to the necessity 
arising from its actual presence in the nation; but can w© 
while our votes will prevent it allow it to spread into the 
national Territories and to overrun us here in these free States! 
If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by our 
duty fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by none 
of those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are so indw* 
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triously plied and belabored — contrivances such as groping 
for some middle ground between the right and the wrong, 
vain as the search for a man who should be neither a living 
man nor a dead man; such as a policy of " don't care " on 
a question about which all true men do care; such as Union 
appeals beseeching true Union men to yield to disunionists^ 
reversing the divine rule and calKng, not the sinners, but the 
righteous to repentance; such as invocations to Washington, 
imploring men to unsay what Washington said and undo 
what Washington did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusa- 
tions against us nor frightened from it by menaces of de- 
Btruction to the government or of dungeons to ourselves* 
liCt us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith 
let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it. 
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ROBERT CHARLES WINTHROP, a noted American orator, and a 
direct descendant of Governor John Winthrop, was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, May 12, 1809, and died there, November 16, 1894. After his 
graduation from Harvard University he studied law with Daniel Webster, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1831. He was for several years a member 
of the State legislature and a member of the lower house of Congress, 
1841-50, being speaker of the House during the thirtieth Congress. When 
Webster became secretary of state in 1850, Winthrop was appointed to fill 
his unexpired term in the Senate. In 1851 he was Whig candidate for gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, but was defeated and thereafter declined all polit- 
ical nominations, although he delivered political addresses occasionally. In 
Congress he proved himself to be an able parliamentary speaker, but he 
will be longest remembered by his historical addresses, which are as elo- 
quent as they are scholarly, and display a finished, refined style. Among 
the best of his many orations are those on the laying of the comer-stone of 
the Washington monument in 1848, the Boston Centennial oration, 1876, 
and the oration at the Torktown Centennial in 1881. His published writ- 
ings comprise " Addresses and Speeches on Various Occasions '* (1853-67) ; 
" Memoir of Nathan Appleton " (1861) ; " Life and Letters of John Win- 
throp " (1867); "Washington, Bowdoin, and Franklin" (1876); "Remi- 
niscences of Foreign Travel " (18d4). 

EULOGY OF EDWARD EVERETT 

DELIVERED IN FANEUIL HALL, JANUARY 19, 1865 

IHAEDLT know, fellow citizens and friends, I hardly 
know either how to speak or how to be silent here to- 
day. I dare not trust myself to any off-hand, impulsive 
"Utterance on such a theme. And yet I cannot but feel how 
poor and 'how inadequate to the (XJcasion is the best prepara- 
tion which I am capable of making. I am sincerely and 
deeply sensible how unfitted I am by emotions which I should 
in vain attempt to restrain for meeting the expectations 
and the demands of such an hour or for doing justice to an 
event which has hardly left a heart unmoved or an eye un- 
moistened in our whole community. Most gladly would I 
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fitill be permitted to remain a listener only and to indulge 
a silent but heartfelt sorrow for the loes of so illustrious a 
fellow citizen and so dear a friend. 

I have so often been privileged to follow him on these 
public occasions of every sort that I almost feel at a loss how 
to proceed without the encouragement of his friendly coim- 
tenance and the inspiration of his matchless tones. I seem 
to myself to be still waiting for his ever welcome, ever 
brilliant lead. I find it all but impossible to realize the fact 
that we are assembled here in Faneuil Hall at a meeting at 
which whatever is most eloquent, whatever is most impressive, 
whatever is most felicitous and most finished, ought justly 
to be heard, and that Edward Everett is not h&^ with us to 
say the first, the best, the all-sufficient word. I feel myself 
impelled to exclaim — and you will all unite with me in the 
exclamation, 

** Oh, tor the aouBd of a TOlee that is li«ahed. 
And the touch of a vanished band." 

Certainly, my friends, I can find no other words to begin 
with than those which he himself employed when rising to 
speak in this hall on the death of that great statesman whose 
birthday, by a strange bat touching coincidence, we are so 
sadly commemorating toniay by this public tribute to hia 
life4ong friend and chosen biographer. ^^ There is but one 
voice," said Mr. Everett of Daniel Webster, and certainly 
I may repeat it of himself to-day, " There is but one Toiee 
that ever fell upon my ear which cotdd do justice to suck sa 
occasion. That voice, alas, we shall hear no more forever.^' 

Yes, fellow dtizens, as a celebrated Boman historian said 
of the consummate orator of his own land and age, that ta 
praise him worthily required the eloqnenoe of Oieero him- 
self, so we cannot fail to feel that full jiistice to the oneer 
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ft&3 ebazaeter of our American Ciceio could only be rendofed 
hj the be&t effort of his own unequalled powersL It is hardly 
mBL exaggeration to say of him that he has left behind him 
IK> one sufficient to pronounce his eulogy as it should be pro- 
nounced; no one who can do for him all that h& has done for 
MO many others who have gone before him. 

But^ indeed, my friend^ the event which has called nd 
together has occurred too suddenly, too unexpectedly, for any 
of ua to be quite prepared either for attempting or for heax^ 
ing any formal account of o«r departed frieoad's career or 
any cold analysis of his public or private character. There 
must be time for ua to. recover from the first shock of so over- 
whehning a loss bef ogre his eulogy can be fitly undertaken or 
fiabuJy listened to. Hia honoved remains are still awaiting 
those funeral rites in which our whole oosnnmmty will so 
eagerly and so feelingly unite to-morrow. The very air we 
am breathing at this^ moment ia ^iU vocal and vibrating with 
hia ]afit public appeal. It seems but an instant sinroe he was 
witk us on this platform pleading the cause of humanity and 
ChiistisA benevolenoe in aS' moble stvaina as ever fell from; 
human Ups. And no one, I think, who had the privilege 
of hearing that appeal can fail to remember a passage wUcM 
did not find its way into any of the printed reports, but whicftl 
made a deep impreesion on my own heart Bf^ I sliood on yon- 
der floor a delighted liaten^ to one whom I could never hear 
too often. It waa the passage in which in terms quite un- 
usual for him, and whiich seemed as if the shadow of coming 
events were paasioDg over hia mind, he spoke of himself as 
*^ an. oid man who bad nothing but hia lips left for contribut- 
ing to the publie good" Nothing but hia lips left! Ah, 
my frtenda^ what lips those were! If eT«r since the day& of 
the infant Plate, of whom the story ia teid, if enrer since tlnrti 
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age of cunning fable and of deep philosophy with whicK He' 
was so familiar, the Attic bees have lighted upon any hnmani 
lips and left their persuasive honey there without a particle 
of their sting, it must have been on those of our lamented 
friend. What lips they were! And what have they not 
accomplished since they were first opened in mature, articu- 
late speech? What worthy topic have they not illustrated? 
What good and noble cause have they not advocated and 
adorned? On what occasion of honor to the living or to the 
dead — at what commemoration of the glorious past — in what 
exigency of the momentous present — have those lips ever 
been mute? From what call of duty or of friendship, of 
charity or of patriotism, have they ever been withheld? 

Turn to those three noble volumes of his works and fpUoTf 
him in that splendid series of oraitions which they contain— ^ 
from the earliest at Oambridge, in which he pronounced that 
thrilling welcome to Lafayette a little more than forty years 
ago, down to that on the 4th of July, 1858, which he con- 
cluded by saying that in the course of nature he should go 
to his grave before long and he wished no other epitaph to 
be placed upon it than this: " Through evil report and 
through good report he loved his whole country," Follow 
him, I say, in his whole career as unfolded in those noble 
volumes — ^the best manual of American eloquence — and then 
take up the record of those other orations and addresses which 
are still to be included in his collected works, the record of 
the last few years as it is impressed upon the minds and 
hearts of every patriot in our land — ^with all its grand appeals 
for Mount Vernon and the memory of Washington, for the 
sufferers of East Tennessee, for the preservation of the 
Union, for the defence of the country against rebellion and 
treason^ for the support of the national administration agree- 
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ably to his own honest" convictions of dnty. Follow him, I 
say again, along the radiant pathway of that whole career, 
illuminated as it is from his earliest manhood to the last 
week of his life by the sparkling productions of his own 
genius^ and then tell me, you who can, what cause of educa- 
tion or literature, what cause of art or industry, what cause 
of science or history, what cause of religion or charity, what 
cause of philanthropy or patriotism, has not been a debtor 
— ^a debtor beyond the power of payment — and now, alas! 
beyond the power of acknowledgment — to his voice or to 
his pen! Who has ever more fairly won the title of "the 
golden-mouthed," since the sainted Chrysoetom of old, than 
he who by the music of his voice and the magic of his tongue 
has so often coined his thoughts into eagles and turned his 
words' into ingots, at one moment for the redemption of the 
conscfcrated home and grave of the Father of his Country and 
fet another for the relief of an oppressed and suffering people? 
And who, my friends, as he reviews this marvellous career 
can fail to remember how singularly applicable to him, in 
view of his earliest as well as of his later callings, are those 
words in which the immortal dramatist has described the 
curious felicity and facility of speech, and the extraordinary 
versatility of powers, of one of the great princes and sover- 
eigns of England: 

" Hear him but reason In divinity. 
And, all admiring, with an inward wish, 
Ton would desire the king were made a prelate; 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
Tou'd say, it hath been all-in-all his study; 
Idst his discourse of war, and you shall hear, 
A fearful battle rendered you in musie; 
Turn him to any cause of policy. 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 
Familiar as his garter; that when he speaksb 
The air, a chartered libertine, is stiU, 
And the mute wonder lurketh In men's ear8» 
To steal his swectt and honeyed sentesoes." 
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It is hardly too much to say of him that he estaWisheSf a 
new standard of American eloquence, that he was tlie 
founder of a new school of occasional oratory, of which he 
was at once the acknowledged master and the best pupil and 
in which we were all proud to sit at his feet as disciples. 
Would that we had been better scholars! Would that, now 
that he has been snatched so suddenly from our sight, and as 
we follow him to the skies with our parting acclamations orf 
admiration and affection we could feel that there were some 
shoulders not wholly unworthy to wear, not altogether in- 
capable of sustaining, his falling mantle ! 

I need not dwell for a moment, my friends, upon the de- 
tails of his official life. We all remember his earlier and his 
later relations to the university to which he was so ardenlSjr 
attached and which has ever counted him among its proudest 
ornaments. We all remember how long and how faith- 
fully he served the State and the nation in their highest de- 
partments at home and abroad. But public office was not 
necessary to his fame, and he never held his title to con-' 
sideration at the precarious tenure of public favor or popular 
suffrage. Office gave no distinction to the man ; but the man 
gave a new distinction and a new dignity to every office 
which he held. Everywhere he was the consummate scholar, 
the brilliant orator, the Christian gentleman — ^greater even; 
as a private citizen than in the highest station to which he 
ever wasj or ever could have been called. 

I need noib dwell for a moment, either, my friends, upon 
the purity and beauty of his daily lif e^ upon, his devotion to 
his family, his fideUty to his friends, his integrity as a man, \ 
his untiring* wiMingness and e^g&tsoAB to do kind and oblig-, 
ing things £off all who, reasonably or unreasonably, asked I 
them at his hands, at any cost of time or trouble to himself, j 
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I can never fail, certainly, to remember his countless acts 
of kindness to myself during a friendship of thirty years. I 
do not forget that at least once iii my life I have differed 
from him on important questions, and that recently; but I 
oan honestly say that there was no living man from whom 
I differed with a deeper regret, or with a greater distrust of 
my own judgment. Nor can I fail to remember with inex- 
pressible joy at this hour that within a week, I had almost 
said within a dayy after that difference was avowed and 
acted upon, he reciprocated most kindly and most cordially 
an assurance that our old relations of friendship and affec- 
tion should suffer no estrangement or interruption and that 
we woidd never distrust each other^s sincerity or each other's 
mutual regard. " I am not afraid [he wrote me] that we 
shall give each other cause of offence and we will not let 
others put us at variance.^' 

f Fellow citizens, I knew not how to commence these imper- 
fect and desultory remarks and I know not how to close them. 
There is, I am sensible, much to console us in our bereave- 
ment, severe and sudden as it is. We may well rejoice and 
be grateful to God that our illustrious and iDeloved friend 
was the subject of no lingering illness or infirmity, that he 
was permitted to die while in the full possession of his 
powers, while at the very zenith of his fame, and while he 
had a hold on the hearts of his countrymen such as even he 
had never before enjoyed. We may well rejoice, too, that 
his voice was last heard in advocating a measure of signal 
humanity which appealed to every heart throughout the land, 
and that he lived to see of the fruit of his lips and to be satis- 
fied. I hold in my hand one of his last notes — ^written on 
Thursday evening to our munificent and excellent fellow 
(Stizeift, 2£r. William Gray, and which, in his own necee- 
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eary and regretted absence, he has kindly permitted me to 
read: 

" Summer St., Jan. 12, 1865. 
" My Dear Mr. Gray:— I am greatly obliged to you for sending me word 
of the success of the Savannah subscription. What a large-hearted, open- 
handed place we live in! It is on these occasions that I break the tenth 
commandment and covet the wealth of you millionaires. I have been in bed 
almost ever since Monday, having narrowly escaped an attack of pneu- 
monia. I had been in the court house all the morning, and had to return to 
it for three hours in the afternoon to attend to a harassing arbitration 
case, and left Faneuil Hall with my extremities ice and my lungs on fire. 
But in such a cause one ii willing to suffer. 

" Ever sincerely yours, 

•• BD*WARD EVERETT." 

This little note, my friends, in his own unmistakable and 
inimitable hand written within two days of his death shows 
clearly what thoughts were uppermost in that noble heart 
before it so suddenly ceased to beat. In such a cause he was 
willing to suffer. In such a cause he was not unwilling to 
die. 

But whatever consolation may be found in the circum- 
stances of his death, or in the occupation of his last years or 
months or days, we cannot still but feel that no heavier public 
calamity oould at this moment if at any moment have befallen 
our community. We cannot but feel that not Boston only, 
not Massachusetts only, not New England only, but our whole 
country is called to deplore the loss of its most accomplished 
scholar, its most brilliant orator, its most valuable citizen. 
More and more as the days and the years roll on will that 
loss be perceived and felt by all who have known, admired, 
and loved him. The public proceedings of this day, the sad 
ceremonials to-morrow, will find their place on the page of 
history. All the customary tributes of respect and gratitude 
to our lamented friend will at no distant day be completed. 
,We shall hang his portrait on these hallowed walls in fit com- 
j panionship with the patriot forms which already adorn them. 
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We shall place a statue of him in due time, I trust, on yonder 
terrace, not far from that of his illustrious and ever honored 
friend. But neither portrait nor statue, nor funeral pomp 
nor public eulogy will have done for his memory what he has 
done for it himself. The name and the fame of Edward 
Everett will in no way more surely be perpetuated than by 
the want which will be experienced, by the aching void which 
will be felt on all our occasions of commemoration, on all our 
days of jubilee, on every literary anniversary, at every festive 
board, in every appeal for education, for charity, for coimtry, 
in every hour of peril, in every hour of triumph, from the loss 
of that ever-ready, ever-welcome voice, which has so long been 
accustomed to say the best, the most appropriate, the most 
effective word, in the best, the most appropriate, the most ef- 
fective manner. For nearly half a century no public occasion 
has ever seemed complete without his presence. By a thousand 
conspicuous acts of public service, by a thousand nameless 
labors of love for young and old, for rich and poor, for friends 
and for strangers, he has rendered himself necessary-so far 
as any one human being ever can be necessary — to the welfare 
and the honor of the community in which he lived. I can 
find no words for the oppression I feel in common I am sure, 
with all who hear me, at the idea that we shall see his face 
and hear his voice no more. As I looked on his lifeless form 
a few hours only after his spirit had returned to God who 
gave it — as I saw those lips which we had so often hung upon 
with rapture, motionless and sealed in death — and as I re- 
flected that all those marvellous acquisitions and gifts, that 
matchless memory, that exquisite diction, that exhaustless 
illustration, that infinite variety which no age could wither 
and no custom stale — ^that all, all, were henceforth lost to us 
forever, I could only recall the* touching lines which I remem- 
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bered to have seen applied to the sudden death not many 
years ago of a kindred spirit of old England — on« of her 
greatest statesmen, one of his most valued friends : — 

" Could not the grave forget thee and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee 
And Freedom's heart grow heavy at thy loss! " 
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DELIVERP.D OCTOBER 19, 1881 

YES, it is mine, — and somewhat peculiarly mine, per- 
haps, notwithstanding the presence of the official 
representatives of my native State, — ^to bear the greetr 
ings of Plymouth Rock to Jamestown; of Bunker Hill to 
Yorktown; of Boston, recovered from the British forces in 
'76, to Mount Vernon, the home in life and death of her 
illustrious deliverer ; and there is no office within the gift of 
congresses, presidents, or people, which I could discharge 
more cordially and fervently. 

And may I not hope, — as one who is proud to feel coursing 
in his veins the Huguenot blood of a Massachusetts patriot 
who enjoyed the most affectionate relations with the young 
Lafayette when he first led the way to our asisistanee ; as one, 
too, who has personally felt the warm pressure of his own 
hand and received a benediction from his own lips, under a 
father and a mother's roof nearly threescore years ago when 
he was the guest of the nation ; and let me add as an old pre- 
siding officer in that representative chamber at the Capitol, 
where side by side with that of Washington, — its only fit 
companion-piece, — the admirable full-length portrait of the 
Marquis, the work and the gift of his friend Ary Scheffer,^ 
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was 80 kxBtg a daily and hourly feast for my eyes aiid inspira- 
tion for my efforts; may I not hope ihsA I shall not be r^ 
gxrded as a wholly unfit or inappropriate organ of that pro- 
found seaiae of obligation and indebtedness to Lafayette^ to 
Bochambeau, to De Grasae, and to Franoe, which is felt and 
ohariahed by ub all at this hour { 

For indeed, fellow citizens, our earUeat and our latest 
acknowledgments are due this day to Franoe for the in- 
estimable services which gave ue the crowning victory of the 
Idth of October, 1781. It matters not for us to speculate 
now whether Ami^can independence might not have been 
ultimately achieved without her aid. It matters not for us 
to calculate or conjecture how soon, or when or under what 
cjgciim stances that grand result mi^t have been accom- 
plished. We all know that, Ood willing, such a consun^ 
mation was as certain in the end as to-morrow's sunrise, aud 
tkat no earthly potentates or powers^ single or conjoined^ 
cciild have carried us beck into a permanent condition of 
oelonial dependence and subjugation. 

From the first blooddied at Lexington and Ooneord, from 
tlie first battle at Bunker Hill, Great Britain had lost her 
American colonies, and their established and recognized in-« 
dependence was only a question of time. Even lie surrender 
of Burgoyne at Saantoga in 1777^ — the only Amenoan battle 
included by Sir Edward Creasy in his "Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World,'' of which he says that " no military^ 
erfent can be said to have execrcised a more important influence 
on the future fortunes of mankind," and of which the late 
Lord Stanhope had said that this sarrender " had not merely, 
dkaoiged tlie relatiosi of England and the feelings of Europe 
tsiwaid these insus^ent colonies, bwt had modified for all iinm 
tn ieeme ihe eonnectioiL between e^rery colony and every p arent 
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state/' — even this most memorable surrender gave only a new 
assurance of a foregone conclusion, only hastened the marcK 
of events to a predestined issue. That march for ua was to 
be ever onward until the goal was reached. However slow or 
difficult it might prove to be at one time or at another time 
the motto and the spirit of John Hampden were in the minds 
and hearts and wills of all our American patriots — " Nulla 
vestigia retrorsum '' — ^No footsteps backward. 

Nor need we be too curious to inquire to-day into any 
special inducements which France may have had to intervene 
thus nobly in our behalf, or into any special influences under 
which her king and court and people resolved at last to under- 
take the intervention. We may not forget, indeed, that our 
own Franklin, the great Bostonian, had long been one of the 
American commissioners in Paris, and that the fame of his 
genius, the skill and adroitness of his negotiations, and the 
magnetism of his personal character and presence were no 
secondary or subordinate elements in the results wtich were 
accomplished. As was well said of him by a French his- 
torian, " His virtues and his renown negotiated for him ; and 
before the second year of his mission had expired no one con- 
ceived it possible to refuse fleets and an army to the com- 
patriots of Franklin." 

The Treaty of Commerce and the Treaty of Alliance were 
both eminently Franklin's work, and both were signed by 
him as early as the 6th of February, 1778. His name and 
his services are thus never to be omitted or overlooked in con- 
nection with the great debt which we owe to France, and 
which we so gratefully commemorate on this occasion. 

But signal as his services were, Franklin cannot be named 
as standing first in this connection. Nearly two years be- 
fore his treaties were negotiated and signed, a step had been 
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taken by another than Franklin which led directly and in« 
directly to all that followed. The young Lafayette, then 
but nineteen years of age, a captain of the French dragoons, 
stationed at Metz, at a dinner given by the commandant of 
the garrison to the Duke of Gloucester, a brother of George 
III, happened to hear the tidings of our Declaration of In- 
dependence, which had reached the Duke that very morn- 
ing from London. It formed the subject of animated and 
excited conversation, in which the enthusiastic young sol- 
dier took part. And before he had left the table, an inex- 
tinguishable spark had been struck and kindled in his breast 
and his whole heart was on fire in the cause of American 
Kberty. 

Regardless of the remonstrances of his friends, of the 
ministry, and of the king himself, in spite of every dis- 
couragement and obstacle, he soon tears himself away from 
a young and lovely wife, leaps on board a vessel which he 
had provided for himself, braves the perils of a voyage across 
the Atlantic, then swarming with cruisers, reaches Philadel- 
phia by way of Charleston, South Carolina, and so wins at 
once the regard and confidence of the Continental Congress 
by his avowed desire to risk his life in our service at his own 
expense, without pay or allowance of any sort, that on the 
31st of July, 1777, before he was yet quite twenty years of 
age, he was commissioned a major-general of the army of 
the United States. . . . 

The highest and most coveted title which any man can 
reach, — ^not in our own land only, or in our own age only 
but in all lands and in all ages, — ^will still and ever be that 
"he approached nearest to Washington;" and in every 
exigency which may arise the test questions of patriotism will 
be, — *^ What would Washington have said? " " What would 
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Washington have done?^' The eloquent Lamartine coH 
cslaimed as he so fearlessly confronted tibte red flag of com,- 
munism, thirty-three years ago, in Paris: " The want of 
France is a Washington." 

Our own country knows how to sympathize with sach a 
want. ^^ While the Coliseum stands Borne shall stand," was 
tiie familiar proverb of antiquity* We associate •the dura" 
bility of our free institutions with no material structure. 
-Columns and obelisks, statues and monuments, oonsecrated 
halls and stately capitols may enmible and disappear; Um 
little St. John^s Church in Virginia, where Patrick Henry exr 
claimed, ^^ Oire me liberty or give me death," the old State 
House in Boston, where James Otis " breathed into this nsf 
tixm the breath of life," — the Old South, Paneuil Hall, Car- 
penter's Hall and the Hall of Independence at Philadelpfaiay 
one after another may be sacrificed to the improvement of 
a thoroughfare or fall before the inexorable elements; birt 
when the character and example of Washington shall have 
4o6t their hold upon the hearts of the people, when his prch 
eepts shall be discarded, and his principles disowned and re- 
jected we may tiien begin to fear, if not to despair, for tei 
perpetuity of our Union and of our freedom. 

We were all Virginians onee, when tbe Pilgrim Fatfaen 
Signed their little compact in the eabm of the ^^ Mayflo^^ver," 
and spoke of Plymouth and Massachusetts as ^theat 
northern parts of Virginia." We will all be Vii^iniaiis agaia 
in revering the Father of his Country, in recognimig him as 
worthy to be first forever in all American hearts and im 
thanking Gbd, that^ after so many delays and disoourafga*- 
ments and trials, lie was privileged to find on ioB native aoil 
a hundred years ago tcnky the oeene of hk moot meoMnfata 
itrixunphft 
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Ami here, dose at the side of Washington, behold the only 
<^er figure which remains to be speciaUj designated on the 
field I haye attempted to depict I He stands prondlj in the 
Ameiican line in which he had so long and gallantly served ; 
but he stands as a representative of more than one land, — 
as a living link between two: The beloved Lafayette! He 
mast have feh at that moment — ^be certainly had a right to 
feel — that his fondest day-dream had been verified, his most 
ardent anticipations fulfilled^ To the immediate oonsnm- 
mation which he was now witnessing, his own compatriots 
had contributed the indispensable element of success, and 
for tiieir co-operation he had lent the whole strength of his 
influence and his entreaties, and had led the way at every 
cost and sacrifice by his personal example. He had fore- 
seen the result many months before and thanked Washing- 
ton, in one of his letters ^ for the most beautiful prospect 
which I may ever behold." 

A long and eventful career is still before him ; for he is 
but twenty-four years old, — his twenty-fourth birthday hav- 
ing oocurred during the progress of the siege. He hastens 
home to give the name of Virginia to the daughter born 
after his return. He is destined to command armies on his 
native soiL He is destined to be the subject of cruel im* 
priaonment and excite the sympathies of &e civilized world. 
He is to be the arbiter of dynasties and lead up ^^ a citizen 
king " to the throne of France. He is to revisit in triumph 
the land he has aided, to be received with more than regal 
honors^ and to return home to die at last with the respect and 
afiection. of all good m^n. 

But nowhere will he stand more proudly than here, on this 
field of Yorktown, by the side of his revered Washington, ex- 
ulting in the legitimate fruits of his own untiring efforts; 
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To no scene of his life did he recur with more enthusiasm; 
to no place did he come during his last visit to our country 
with more eagerness and even ecstasy. I have seen his own 
private letter to his friend, President Monroe, written at 
Torktown on the 20th of October, 1824, when, in company 
with the governor of Virginia, and Chief Justice Marshall, 
and Colonel Huger of South Carolina, — one of the two only 
surviving field officers of his American light infantry, — ^he 
had spent the forty-third anniversary of the surrender on 
this spot and had been the subject of that brilliant cere- 
monial reception. 

It was from the lips of James Madison, not many years 
afterwards, and but a few years before his death, under his 
own roof at Montpelier that I learned to think and speak of 
Lafayette, not merely as an ardent lover of liberty, a bosom 
friend of Washington, and a brave and disinterested volun- 
teer for American independence, — leading the way, as a 
pioneer for France to follow, — ^but as a man of eminent prac- 
tical ability and as great in all true senses of that term as he 
was chivalrous and generous and good. Honor to his 
memory this day from every American heart and tongue 
and a cordial welcome to M. Bureaux de Pusy, M. de Cor- 
celle, and to all others of his relatives who have accepted the 
invitation of our government, and whose presence on this 
occasion is hailed with such pecidiar satisfaction and de- 
light I . . . 

And now, fellow countrymen, as we look back at that his- 
tory at this hour and see at what a great price our fathers 
purchased for us the freedom we are so richly enjoying, — at 
what a cost of toil and treasure and blood these republican 
institutions ot ours have been founded and built up, — can 
there fail to come home to each one of our hearts a deeper 
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sense of our responsibility as a people and as individuals, for 
upholding, advancing, and transmitting them unimpaired to 
our posterity ? The century which has rolled away since the 
scene we commemorate needs no review on this occasion. 
It has made its mark upon our land and written its own his- 
4 tory on all our memories. The immense increase of our 
population, the vast expansion of our territory, the countless 
productions of our industry, the measureless mass of our 
crops, the magical reduction of our debt, the marvellous 
prosperity of our people, beyond that of all other nations of 
Ae earth, — all these are things not to boast of, as if they 
were of our own accomplishment, but to recognize and thank 
God for with all our hearts. Nor can we of this generation 
stand here to-day, on this Virginia soil, beneath this October 
sun, without an irrepressible thrill of exultation and thanks- 
giving that we are here as brothers, from the St. John's to 
the Kio Grande, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, — all con- 
flicts long over, and all causes for conflicts at an end, — fifty 
millions of people, all free and equal, and all recognizing one 
country, one constitution, one flag, to be cherished in every 
heart, to be defended by every hand ! 

But it is of our future, not of the past or even of the presr 
ent, that I would speak in the brief remnant of this address. 
It is not what we have been or what we have done or even 
what we are that weighs on our thoughts at this hour even 
to the point of oppressiveness; but what, what are we to be? 
What is to be the character of a second century of inde- 
pendence for America? What are to be its issues for our- 
selves? What are to be its influences on mankind at large? 
And what can we do, all powerless as we are to pierce the 
clouds which rest upon the future or to penetrate the coun- 
sels of an overruling Pirovidence — ^what can we do to secure 
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these glorious institutions of ouib from decline and fall^ thab 
other generations may enjoy what we now enjoy and that 
wir liberty may indeed be " a liberty to that only which k 
good, just, and honest " — ^a " liberty enlightening the world?" 

We cannot, if we would, conceal from others or from our- 
selves that all has not gone well with ns of late, and that there 
lias been and still is in many minds an anxious if not a fear- 
ful looking forward to what is to come* I do not farge* 
that other lands have not been exempt from simultaneous 
and even similar troubles with our own, and that a coFntagioii^ 
of crime and tumult seems to have been sweeping over both 
hemispheres alike. We need not certainly make too much 
of our own discreditable deadlocks at Washington or at 
Albany, while the prime minister of England is heard lament- 
ing that " the greatest and noblest of all representative 
assemblies in the world is in some degree disaUed, in some 
degree dishonored, by the abuse of rules intended for the 
defence of liberty." 

But these have not been the worst signs of our times. It 
was strikingly said by a great moral and religious writer of old 
England in the last centu^, in relationlo his own land, 
that " between the period of national honor and complete 
degeneracy there is usually an interval of national vanity, 
during whidi examples of virtue are recounted and admired 
without being imitated." Oh, let us beware lest we should 
be approaching such an interval in our own history! No ona 
will deny that there is enough of recounting and extollinjf 
the great examples of virtue and valor and patriotism whidsk 
have been left us by our fathers. Voices of admiration and 
eulogy resound throughout the land. Statues and monu- 
ments and obelisks are rising at eFvery co(cner. There can 
hardly be too naany of tiiem* But vice and din^^ pecvIatioBi 
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aad embejsdement, biibery, oorru^iott, profligaey, and eyeit 
anaasination^ alaa! atsSk our etTB84» aad sture up at Buelii 
isemorials imiBlmked and nnabasliied. And are tkere noi 
s7mpt(»KLS of malariafl in fiome of our high plaees more pes- 
tfleat than any that ever emanated from Potomac or even 
Fontine maiehea^ infecting our whole civil aenriee and taint* 
ing ihe yery Efe-blood of the nation? 

l£t me not exaggerate our dangers or daah the full joy 
of this ooeasion by suggesting too strongly that there may h% 
poison in our cup. But I must be pardoned as one of a past 
generation for dealing -with okL-faslukmed counsels in oM- 
faafaioned phrases. Profound dissertations on ihe nature ol 
government, metaphysieal speculations on the true theory of 
civil Kberty, scientific difiseetions of the machinery of our 
own political system — even were I capable of them — wouM 
be as inappropriate as they would be worthlesa Our rdiance 
for the preservation of republican liberty can only be on the 
common-place principles and commonngense maxims which lie 
ndtthin the ccMnprehension o£ the children in our schools or 
a£ the simplest and least cultured man or woman wlio wieWs 
a hammer or who plies a needle. 

The fear ef the Lord must still and ever be the beginning 
ci onr wisdom, and obedience to his commandments the rule 
of our lives. Crime must not go unpunished and vice must 
be stigmatised and rebuked as vice. Human life must be 
heid sacred and lawless violence and blooddied cease to be 
regaxtied as a redress or remedy for anything. It is not by 
assassinating emperors or presidents that the welfare of man- 
kind or the liberty of the people is to "be promoted. Such: 
acts ought to be as execrable in the sight of man as liiey are 
•in <Jre sight of Ood. 

The oidy onenman power tins country has liad to tremble 
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at is the power of some wretched miscreant seeking spoils 
but finding none, with a pistol in his hand to neutralize and 
nullify the votes of millions and put a beloved president to 
torture and to death. The rights of the humblest as well 
as of the highest must be respected and enforced. Labor 
in all its departments must be justly remunerated and ele- 
vated and the true dignity of labor recognized. The poor 
must be wisely visited and liberally cared for, so that 
mendicity shall not be tempted into mendacity nor want 
exasperated into crime. The great duties of individual 
citizenship must be conscientiously discharged. Peace, order, 
and the good old virtues of honesty, charity, temperance, and 
industry must be cultivated and reverenced. The purity of 
private life miist be cherished and guaxded and luxury and 
extravagance discouraged. Polygamy must cease to pollute 
our land. Profligate literature must be scorned and left un- 
purchased. Public opinion must be refined, purified, 
strengthened, and rendered prevailing and imperative by the 
best thoughts and best words which the press, the platform, 
and the pulpit can pour forth. The pen and the tongue 
alike must be exercised under a sense of moral responsibility. 
In a word, the lees of government we have by formal laws 
and statutes the more we need and the more we must have of 
individual self-government. 

For, my friends, there must be government of some sort 
and it must be exercised and enforced. Cities and towns 
must make provision for all that relates to cities and towns. 
States, which still and always have duties, which stiU and 
always have rights, must provide for all that justly relates 
to States. And the general government of the Union must 
exercise its paramount authority over everything of domestic . 
or foreign interest which comes within the sphere of its con- 
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stitutioiial control. Civil service must be reformed. Ele(V" 
tioDfi and appointments, as Burke said, must be made ^^as 
to a sacred function and not as to a pitiful job." 

The elective franchise must be everywhere protected. 
Public credit must be maintained in city, State, and nation^ 
at every sacrifice. Neither a gold nor a silver currency, nor 
both conjoined — ^neither monometallisms nor bimetallisms — • 
can form any substitute for the honesty and good faith which' 
are the basis of an enduring public credit. Our independent 
judicial system, with all the rights and duties of the jury- 
box, must be respected and upheld. The army and the navy 
must be adequately maintained for the defence of our coasts, 
and commerce, and boundaries, and the militia not neglected 
for domestic exigencies; but peace at home and abroad must; 
still and ever be the aim and end of all our preparations for 
war. Above all, the Union — " the Union in any event,'^ as 
Washington said — ^must be preserved I 

But let me add at once that, with a view to all these ends 
and as the iadispensable means of promoting and securing 
them all, universal education, without distinction of race, 
must be encouraged, aided, and enforced. The elective fran- 
chise can never be taken away from any of those to whom 
it has once been granted, but we can and must make educa- 
tion co-extensive with the elective franchise; and it must be 
done without delay as a measure of self-defence and with the 
general co-operation of the authorities and of the people of 
the whole country. 

One half of our country during the last ten or fifteen years 
has been opened for the first time to the introduction and 
establishment of free common schools, and there is not wealth 
enough at present in that region to provide for this great 
necessity. " Two millions of drildren without the means 
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4»f instnictioiL " waB tlie estimate of the late Dr. 
187«. 

Every year hriD^ another iBfitaltmttLt of brutal ^ncraiiM 
to the polls to he the subject of cajolemeait^ deception^ eor- 
irxpticsi, or intimidatioai. Heie, here k onr greatest danger 
for the future. The words of our late lameiited Preeideuk 
m his iBSogoral eome to us to^ay with raloubled empham 
ijrani that uuelosed grave <hi the lake: ^AU the oomstitviiioiial 
jpower of the nation and of the States and all the Tolunteer 
forees of the peo{^ should be summoned to meet this dan- 
ger by the saving influence of umversal education." Ho 
drought or jSood or conflagration^ no succession of droughts 
or floods or oonflagratioss ean be so disastrous to oos 
material vreahh as this periodical influx, these annual 
inundations of ignorance, to our moral and political wdf aie. 
Every year, every day of delay increases the difficulty ol 
meeting the danger. I^avery is but half abolished, emaaci- 
pation IB but half completed, while millions of freemen with 
Totes in llieir hands are left without education. Justice i» 
th^n, the welfare of the States in which they Uve, the saleljF 
of the whole Bepublie, the dignity of the elective franchise 
alike demand that the still remaining bonds of ignorance 
shall be unloosed and bz^en and the minds as weQ as the 
bodies of the ^nanczpoted go f reel 

I know whereof I speak; and have certainly given time 
enough and thought enough to the subject for fourteen yeam 
past in my relations to a great Southern trust, to learn atleaiert 
what lihat trust has done, what it can do, and what it cannot 
do. It has been thus far, as a voice crying in the wfldemess, 
— «aIKng on the people of the South to undertake iSie great 
wwk for themselves and preparing the way for its successfcfl 
prosecution. It may be looked back upon one of these days, 
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if not now, as the little leaven which has leavened the whoJe 
lump. 

But ihe whole lump mufit be kneaded and molded and 
worked over with unoeaaing activity and energy by every 
town, village, and distariet^ for itself, or there will be no suffi- 
cient bread for Uie hungry and famished masses. And there 
nuiat be aids and appropriations and endowments by cities and 
States^ and by the nation at large through its public lands, if 
in no other way, and to an amount compared with which the 
gift of Geoige Peabody — munificent as it was for an individ- 
ual benefactor — is but as the small dust of the balance. 

It is itself one of the great rights of a free people to be 
educated and trained up from childhood to that ability to 
gorem themselves which is the largest element in repubUean 
sdf-govemment, and without which all self-government must 
be a failure and a farce here and everywhere. It is indeed 
primarily a right of our children and they are not able to en- 
force and vindicate it for themselves. But let us beware of 
subjecting ourselves to the ineffable reproach of robbing the 
children of their bread and casting it before dogs, by wasting 
untold millions on corrupt or extravagant projects, and starv- 
ing our conamon schools. The whole field of the Union is 
now open to education and the whole field of the Union must 
be occupied. Free governments must stand or fall with free 
schools. These and these alone can supply the firm founda- 
tion; and that foundation must at this very moment be ex- 
tended and strengthened and rendered immovable and inde- 
rtmetible, like that of the gigantic obelisk at Washington, if 
the boasted fabric of liberty for which this victoiy cleared 
tiie ground is not to settle and totter and crumble. 

Tell me not that I am inf^nlgnng in truisms. I know they 
are truisms; but tljey are better — a thousand-fold better — • 
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than nihilisms or communisms or Fenianisms, or any of the 
other isms which are making such headway in supplanting 
them. No advanced thought, no mystical philosophy, no glit- 
tering abstractions, no swelling phrases about freedom, — ^not 
even science with all its marvellous inventions and discoveries, 
— can help us much in sustaining this Republic. StiU less 
can any Godless theories of Creation, or any infidel attempts 
to rule out the Redeemer from his rightful supremacy in our 
hearts, afford us any hope of security. That way lies 
despair. 

Commonplace truths, old familiar teachings, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Sermon on the Mount, the Farewell Address 
of Washington, honesty, virtue, patriotism, universal educa- 
tion, are what the world most needs in these days and our 
own part of the world as much as any other part. Without 
these we are lost. With these and with the blessing of God, 
which is sure to follow them, a second century of our Repub- 
lic may be confidently looked forward to; and those who shall 
gather on this field a hundred years hence shall then exult, 
as we are now exulting in the continued enjoyment of the 
free institutions bequeathed to us by our fathers, and in honor* 
ing the memories of those who have sustained them. 

It is matter of record, fellow citizens, that on the day after 
the surrender here had taken place, Washington issued his 
general order congratulating the army on the glorious event. 
That order concluded as follows: 

" Divine service is to be performed to-morrow in the several 
brigades and divisions. The commander-in-chief recommends 
that the troops not on duty should universally attend with the 
seriousness of deportment and gratitude of heart which the 
recognition of such reiterated and astonishing interpositions 
of Providence demand of ufl,^^ 
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Accordingly, on Sunday, the 21st of Octolier, llie vari- 
ous divisions were drawn up in the field to oflFer ^^ to the 
Lord of Hosts, the God of Battles," says the journalist 
Thacher, " their grateful homage for the preservation of our 
lives through the dangers of the siege, and for the important 
event with which Divine Providence has seen fit to crown our 
efforts." 

The joyful tidings reached Philadelphia by the hand of 
Colonel Tilghman, at midnight of the 23d, and the next morn- 
ing were formally communicated to Congress when resolu- 
tions were passed on motion of Mr. Randolph of Virginia, of 
which the very first was as follows: 

" Resolved, That Congress will at two o'clock this day go 
in procession to the Dutch Lutheran Church and return thanks 
to Almighty God for crowning the allied arms of the United 
States and France with success by the surrender of the whole 
British army under the command of the Earl of Oomwallis." 

Two days only intervened when, on the 26th, a solemn 
proclamation was issued by Congress, acknowledging " the 
influence of Divine Providence in raising up for us a power- 
ful ally;'' and praying God " to protect and prosper that il- 
lustrious ally and to favor our united exertions for the speedy 
establishment of a safe, honorable, and lasting peace." 

In Prance the tidings were received with a similar recogni- 
tion of the Divine aid; and orders were sent out at once by 
the king for a solemn Te Deum of thanksgiving by his 
troops in America. The king himself wrote a special letter 
to Rochambeau, signed by his own hand and dated at Ver- 
sailles, 26th of November, 1781, concluding with these im- 
pressive words: 

" In calling these events to the mind and acknowl- 
edging how much the abilities of General Washington, 
your talents, those of the general officers employed under the 
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ordei?9 of yon l>oth, and Ae ralor of the troops, hare vmAenA 

tMk campaign glorious, my ehisi des^ ifi to inspire the 
hearts of all afi well as mine with the deepest gratitude to- 
wards the Author of all prosperity; and in the intention of 
addressing my supplication to him for the continuation of 
his divine protection, I have \mtten to the archhishops and 
bishops of my kingdom to cause Te Deum to be sung in ihe 
churches of their dioceses; and I address this letter to inform 
you that I desire it may be likewise simg in the town or camp 
where you may be with the corps of troops the command of 
which has been entrusted to you, and that you would give 
orders that the ceremony be performed with all the public 
i^joicingB used in eomikr oases, in which I beg of God to keep 
you in his holy protection/^ 

All France, as well as all Ameriea, was thus ringing amd 
resounding with the praise of God for our great deliverance. 

"IN'ot unto us, not unto us," was Ae emotion and tiie 
utterance of the Tdiole American people, and of all who 
sympathized with the American people at that day; and 
" Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name be the praise," 
must still be the emotion and the utterance of us all as we 
contemplate the completed century of republican liberty 
which that day ushered in. 

Commemorative columns and splendid ceremonials are fit 
tributes of gratitude to the mortal or immortal men of our 
own land and of other lands who were the instruments of 
achieving our independence. But " Glory to God in the 
highest " must swell up from every true heart and lip at this 
hour for what Washington well called " the reiterated and 
astonishing interpositions " which not only carried us 
through the Revolution triumphantly, but which, during the 
icentury which has succeeded it> have overruled so wonder- 
fully to our permanent welfare events which to human eyes 
seemed fatal to our prosperity and peace. 
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The great French hifitoiian and statesman, Gnizot, has 
miiuled UB in that popular hiatoiy of his own land to whiek 
he devoted the last labors of his life, that in 1776, befora 
die Dedaiatton of Independemee^ ^^the Yirginiane had 
•Aopted at the eloee of their proclamatiosis the proodly signifir 
<9BEt phrase * Gtod save the liberties of Amezioat ' '' Let that 
Yiz;ginia pfaraae be the f errent phrase of ns all in all time to 
ccmie ; and let the legend we have stamped upon our eoui 
and inserted in the yety ei^e^s beak, be iiMMiMjr impressed 
on every patriotic heart, — ^^ In God we trust.'* 

Fellow eitizeas of the United States,— -citizMMt of the old 
thirteen of the Bevolution and citizens of the new twent j-fivo 
whose stars are now glittering with no inferior lustre in our 
glorious galaxy, — ^yes^ and citisens of ihe still other States 
which I dare niot attempt to number, but which are destined 
at no distant period to be evolved from our imperial Texas 
and T^acitoiies, — I hail yom all as brothers to-day and call 
upon you all as you advanee in suoeessive generatiosis to 
stand fast in tiie ffddi of the £Kthers and to uphold and main- 
tain unimpaired tide matchless institutions which are now 
oiiib: ^' You are the advanced guard of the human race; 
joo have the future of the world,'' said Madame de Sta3. 
to a distKDguiihed iun&ericffla, recalling with pride what) 
France had done for us at Yoiktown. 

Let us V& onrselvea to a full sense of such a reefK>nsi- 
bility for the progress of freedom in other lan^ as well as 
in our own. It la not ours to intervene for the redress of 
grievances or for &e estabBshmmt of independence dee- 
wbeBB^ as France did lure, with fleets and armies. But we 
cni aiut must intervue — end we an mterveMBg daily and 
hourly for better or worse— by the iniluence and the force 
ef our e^ample^ Next^ oertaialy^ to promoting the greatest 
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~^ood of the greatest niunber at home the supreme mission 
of our country is to hold up before the eyes of all mankind 
a practical, well-regulated, successful system of free, con- 
stitutional government, purely administered and loyally sup- 
ported, — ^giving assurance and furnishing proof that true 
liberty is not incompatible with the maintenance of order, 
with obedience to law, and with a lofty standard of political 
and social virtue. Every failure here, every degree of fail- 
ure here, through insubordination or discord, through de- 
moralization, corruption, or crime, throws back the cause oi 
freedom everywhere and presents our country as a warn- 
ing instead of as an encouragement to the liberal tendencies 
of other governments and other lands. We cannot escape 
from the responsibility of this great intervention of Ameri- 
can example ; and it involves nothing less than the hope or 
the despair of the ages I 

Let us strive, then, to aid and advance the liberty of the 
world in the only legitimate way in our power by patriotic 
fidelity and devotion in upholding, illustrating, and adorn- 
ing our own free institutions. " Spartam nactus es; Hanc 
exorna ! ^^ There is no limit to our prosperity and welfare 
if we are true to those institutions. We have nothing now 
to fear except from ourselves. There is no boundary line 
for separating us without cordons of custom-houses and 
garrisons of standing armies which would change the whole 
character of those institutions. 

We are one by the configuration of nature and by the 
strong impress of art, — ^inextricably intertwined by the lay 
of our land, the run of our rivers, the chain of our lakes, and 
the iron network of our crossing and recrossing and ever 
multiplying and still advancing tracks of trade and travel. 
We are one by the memories of our fathers. We are one 
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by the hopes of our children. We are one by a constitutioii 
and a Union which have not only survived the shock of 
foreign and of civil war but have stood the abeyance of al- 
most all administration, while the whole people were waiting 
breathless, in alternate hope and fear, for the issues of an 
execrable crime. 

We are one — ^bound together afresh — ^by the electric 
chords of sympathy and sorrow, vibrating and thrilling, day 
by day of the livelong summer through every one of our 
hearts for our basely wounded and bravely suffering Presi- 
dent, — ^bringing us all down on our knees together in com- 
mon supplications for his life, and involving us all at last in 
a common flood of grief at his death ! 

I cannot forget t^at as I left President Garfield after a 
friendly visit at the executive mansion last May, his parting 
words to me were, " Yes, I shall be with you at Torktown.^' 
We all miss him and mourn him here to-day; and not only 
the rulers and people of all nations have united with us in 
paying homage to his memory, but nature herself, I had al- 
most said, has seemed to sympathize in our sorrow, — ^giving 
us ashes for beauty and parched and leaden leaves on all 
our forests, instead of their wonted autumn glories of crim- 
son and gold. But I dare not linger amid festive scenes like 
these, on that great affliction, which has added indeed " an- 
other hallowed name to the historical inheritance of our 
Republic," but which has thrown a pall of deepest tragedy 
upon the falling curtain of our first century. Oh, let not 
its influences be lost upon us for the century to come, but 
let this very field, consecrated heretofore by a great sur^ 
render of foreign foes, be hereafter associated also with the 
nobler surrender to each other of all our old sectional ani- 
mosities and prejudices and let us be one henceforth 
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and always, in mutual regard, conciliation, and affec- 
tion I 

Go on, hand in hand, O States> never to be disunited! 
Be the praise and the herok^ song of all posterity t Join yomr 
invincible might to do worthy and godlike deeds ! And then 
— ^But I will not add, as John Milton added, in closing bis 
inimitable appeal on Bef ormation in England, two centuries 
end a half ago — " A cleaving curse be his inheritance to 
idl generatioTis who seek to break your TJniKMi! ** No impre- 
efttions or anathemas shall escape my lips on liris auspicious 
igLj. Let me rather invoke, as I devoutly ftsd fervently 
do, the choicest and richest blessings of heaven on those who 
shall do most in all time to come to preserFe" our beloved 
country in imity^ peace, and concord 1 
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HANNIBAL HAMLIN, an American stateeman, was bern In Parts. 
Maine, August 27, 1809. He learned the printer's trade in early 
youth, then studied Hiw, and was admitted to the bar tn 1838. He prac- 
tised his profession in Hampden, Penobscot, Maine, until 1848, bvt he had 
meanwhile served in the State legislature, 1836-40, and been Democratic 
representative in Congress, 1842-46. From 1848-57 «ii>i saA i>i the 
United States Senate, but resigned in the latter year to be inaugurated 
governor of Maine, to which office he had been elected as a Republican. 
A month later, having been chosen senator for a full term, he resigned the 
governorship and returned to the Senate. In 1861 he became vice-president 
of the United States, having been elected on the Republican ticket with 
Abraham Lincoln the previous autumn, and he presided over the Senate 
during his entire term as vice-president. He was collector of the port 
of Boston, 1865-66, and minister to Spain, 1881-83. He died at Bangor, 
Maine, July 4, 1891. Hamlin was originally a Democrat, but being a 
strong anti-slavery man he separated from his iiarty and In a speech in 
the Senate, June 12, 1856, detailed his reasons tor his change of party. 
During his term of office as vice-president the aoit cordial relatlQi||i ex- 
isted between him and President Liincoln. 



SPEECH ON THE COMFROMISE BILL 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SBNATE, JULY aa, 1848 

1AM admonished, Mr. President, by ihe "whisperings within 
these walls that we are to be pressed to a decision of 
this great question at the present sitting. If therefore 
I would offer any suggestions which will control my vote and 
eommand my action, I must embrace the present as the only 
opportunity. 

The question which we are now called npon to decide is 
of momentous importance. Yet from its de<^ion I heive no 
dkpoaitiofn to shrink. It is indeed startling that in the mid- 
dle of tiie nineteenth century — in this model republic, with 
the sun of liberty shining upon us, and while the goTemmenta 
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of Europe are tottering to their base from the lights reflected 
from our own, and while they are striking down the shackles 
of tyranny over the minds of men — ^we have been gravely 
discussing the proposition whether we will not create by law 
the institution of human slavery in Territories now free. 

Such in direct terms has been the question which we have 
had before us; such is the issue in fact now. Sophistry can- 
not evade it — ^nietaphysics cannot escape it. If there have 
been those who have heretofore believed a discussion of this 
matter premature, all, or nearly all, have declared a willing- 
ness to meet the issue when it should be practically pre- 
sented. 

That crisis is now upon us, and as men faithfully repre- 
senting the constituencies who have sent us here, we must 
meet it. I had hoped — nay, I had believed — ^that there were 
those common grounds of concession, union, and harmony, 
dictated by a lofty patriotism, upon which all would meet 
and by which we would settle this vexed question. Of all 
things, I have been desirous that we might be able to arrive 
at such a decision of this matter as would quiet the public 
mind and be just to all the people of all the States. 

The character of the debate connected directly with this 
subject within the last few weeks must necessarily associate 
itself with the question immediately before us for our de- 
cision. This bill sprang from that discussion. They are one 
and the same. That was a bill for the establishment of a 
government for the Territory of Oregon. This includes also 
the Territories of California and New Mexico. As there 
is no connection in these matters I had hoped to have seen 
each bill presented by itself— to stand upon its own merits, 
or fall upon its demerits. The Senate has decided that they 
shall not be separated and we must meet it as it is presented. 
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I will state the reasons why I am compelled to withhold from 
it my vote. 

We have acquired the Territories over which this bill ex- 
tends. They are embraced wtthin the Union and it now be- 
comes our duty to legislate for them. It is proper and just 
that we should extend over them the laws of our country 
and adopt such other legislation as the case shall demand. It 
is a solemn and responsible trust committed to our hands. 

We are about to shape and mold the character of these 
Territories which in time shall become a mighty empire. 
Their destiny is in our hands; the responsibiKty is upon us. 
Whether that coimtry shall present all the elements of a free 
government in which man is elevated as an intellectual and 
moral being, or whether the despotism of slavery shall im- 
print its soil, are matters depending entirely upon us. Let 
wisdom guide us in the path of duty and let not the light 
of the past be lost upon us in our action. We must act; 
it now presents a point from which no man can shrink. The 
issue cannot be avoided; and let no one imagine that an in- 
telligent public can doubt as to the character of that issue. 
No matter in what form presented it will be clearly under- 
stood. 

True, the bill, like the proposition discussed by the Senate, 
does not profess to establish slavery by law. It leaves it to 
extend itself by the " silent operation '^ of the law without re- 
striction. It does not guarantee it; but will it not permit it? 
And after it has found an existence will it not demand a 
guarantee? Thus, without inhibition, will it not become cer- 
tain and fixed by the process of time? Is it too much that 
freedom of the soil shall be asked and demanded from this 
aggressive march of slavery? 

I solemnly believe that this bill will allow of the extension: 
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of slavery as certainly as if it created it in express "words. 
The bill, as I understand it, concedes practically all that the 
ultra doctrinee of the South demand, or will in its operations 
end in that. Let us, then, erect a barrier to this tide of 
moral evil. 

With such a bill as this, I cannot hesitate to give the aid 
of my voice and my vote to arrest it. To tnow and under- 
stand the views of those who sustain it will enable us to judge 
of its merits. The public mind will be startled through all 
the North; it will thrill through all the country like an elec- 
tric shock, that the acquisition of territory from a foreign 
power necessarily subjects it to the institution of slavery — 
that the flag of this Union carries that institution -with it 
wherever it floats. 

This is a new principle in the doctrines of slavery propa- 
gandism. It is not the doctrine of the founders of the repub- 
lic. Democracy has been called progressive, "but my word tor 
it, she goes along in the ald-f adiioned stage-coach style, while 
this doctrine of slavery propaffandism has mounted the rati- 
road c.™, if « h» notlLL^L speed of elo*ioi^. 

I repeat, that it will startle the JTorth -when it is known 
that it is gravely discussed here that the constitution of the 
United States, whenever it extends over territory which we 
may acquire, carries with it and establishes the institution; 
that it in fact abrogates the laws of the free and gives instead 
the power of servitude. 

This is a doctrine of a later day. Tt is not the doctrine 
that accords with the sterling patriotism of the foxmders of 
our republic. Far from it! While such are the views at 
aggressive slavery which are promulgated here, it makes our 
path of duty as clear as sunlight. We must prevent this tidct, 
by positive law, from spreading over our free soil. This ex- 
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traoudinary damaad of this power leaves us but one eousse 
to; piussuA. We shall be faithless to oursdvee — ^faithless to 
thosiS we lefreBCDt — faithless- to ou£ country^ the age in 
wfakb i¥ie live^ and the principles of Christianity, if we falter. 
We> have but to press on; and if, from any or various in- 
fluflODbees- which shell be brought to bear stgsinst uS) wo shall 
notaaeaed, or shall suffer a partial defeat,, yet — 

" TruUi cnuihed to earth Bfaall* rise again — 
The eternal years of God are hers;. 
WhUe Vbcior, wounded, writhes in piiln'^ 
And dies amid Its worshippers/' 

IVhile I do not admit the force or justice of these demands 
80 pertinaciously insisted upon, yet they must be met or they 
will be certain to prevail. In my judgment these doctrines 
are not deduced from the constitution, but are in derogation 
oi its ktter aad q)irit; that instrument is ia all its terms and 
ID ail iitB SBope an aiubi^a^veEy instcuiDemt. lb was conceived^ 
it was enacted, it was approved by the States of this Union, 
not in the spirit of extension or creation of slavery, but in a 
spirit which looked to the future emancipation of the slave 
im iim CBinintry. It looked not Ito thK extensioiL oEf the insti- 
tutkrai but tO' the tame when, tlda anoiniily im our ffjrstem of 
fpmevDiasnt sikonhl cease to axJat^. 

I do not propose to follow gentlenien^ who^ have discussed 
this point at length nor do I propose to detain the Senate 
vfiik. the views, an^ opinions, whioh. I entertain and. which I 
kav«p dranox f ronL the^ constitxitioiL and) which have brought 
my mind to a cfifferent conclusion. 

It is necessary, howcTer, that I state briefly my views; 
that I stote; tha pointa without attemptiAgito elaborate them. 
I deny^ thm,. utterly and entiieLy tibia, new: doetrine which 
haa bflBn^ presented tO/ u% timt the^ eenstxtutioa of tha United 
ttatea oooteiBS within, ita proviuona a powes to estend and 
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establish over territory now free the institution of slavery. 
If I understand the argument upon which it is based, it is 
simply this: that these Territories are the property of the 
people of the United State©; that as such they are open to 
settlement by all the people of the United States; and that 
as the constitution recognized the institution of slavery at its 
adoption, it therefore authorizes the institution in those Ter- 
ritories which belong to the United States and in which the 
people of the United States may wish to reside with their 
slaves. The constitution does recognize slavery as existing, 
but it does not create or establish it. 
Article I, section 2, says: 

" Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within the 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons including those bound to service for a term of years and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other per- 
sons." 

This, surely, is not establishing slavery by the constitu- 
tion; it makes slaves a basis of representation and taxation. 
That is all. But in another place the constitution declares, 
Article IV, section 2: 

" No person held to service or labor in one State by the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due." 

From these extracts it would seem to be perfectly clear 
that the constitution does not create or establish ; it only re- 
cognizes a class of persons held to service in the States by 
*^ the laws thereof," not by virtue of the constitution. That 
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clause when fairly construed is only an inhibition upon the 
free States, that they shall not pass laws to prevent the 
owners of slaves from reclaiming them. The argument that 
slavery is recognized by the constitution is used as equivalent 
•to establishing. The laws of the State support and maintain 
it, not the constitution. It is a State institution, resting on 
the local law of the State, without the aid, without the sup- 
port, without the maintenance of the constitution in any way 
whatever. 

Yet in the face of all this it is contended and attempted 
to be proved by metaphysical reasoning that the constitution 
extends beyond the States in which slavery is established; 
that it carries it into free Territories and guarantees it there. 
Can this be so ? and if so, where will the power end ? If the 
institution is one which has its foundation in the constitu- 
tion and not one resting upon laws of the States, where is 
the limit to its extension ? What is the next step in the ap- 
plication of the argument? After you have overrun your 
Territories what power can prevent the slave-holder from 
coming into the free State with his slaves ? 

If his right is a constitutional one; if he rests his claim 
there and is correct, a State law could not affect him, be- 
cause it would be in conflict with the constitution. I cannot 
see how this conclusion can be avoided. If the premises are 
correct that result must follow. 

But I neither admit the premises nor the conclusion. The 
constitution gives no right, it creates no right; it merely 
recognizes a right which is created by the laws of the State. 
That it is a local institution there can be no doubt. The 
courts of nearly all the States have so decided. Authorities 
to any extent could be cited; they are familiar to all. The 
moment a slave goes beyond the limits of the State where 
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risvery exists lie becomes free. It mnst tkevefore look 
idone to local laws for Hs support. 

I hold Aat llie constrtutkm, in and of its^, by its 6(s- 
pr^ess language amliiorizes GongrsBB to inhibit liiis institii- 
UoD. in our T erritor i e s. I hold that the article in the ooiBStir 
jhitiim which gi^es to Coi^esB the power to make all needfiil 
mles and regulations respecting its Territories, includes fiA 
land absolute authority o¥er this whole Huvtter. What is the 
language of this clause of the constitution ? 

^ Congress shall hare power to ffispose of, and make aU 
needful rules and r^ulations req>eetisig the territory av 
other property of the United States/' 

What is this grant of power ? 

1. Congress may dispose of its pubKc domain. 

2. It may make *' aB needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property of the Tlnited 
States." 

To dispose of is to give, grant, or convey the pubKc landii; 
but to make all needful rules and regulations implies and 
carries with it full and ample power of legislation in all 
teases where the constitution does not otherwise prohibit. 
There can be no doubt as to the meaning of the terms " rules 
and regulations.'^ The constitution itself interprets theuL 
'A law is defined to be " a rule of action prescribed by the 
supreme power in the State.*' The constitution gives Con- 
gress power to ^ regulate commerce " — ^to make " rules con- 
cerning captures " — " to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces." 

It also provides that persons escaping from one State into 
another shall not be discharged from service in *^ conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therefai." In this case botii 
terms are used — ^ all needful rules and regulations " — ^to 
give the widest scope to the power. But it is said that tiiA 
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cncludiitg words in the clause qiioted — ^^ or other property '* 
— limit and confine onr legislaticm orer the territory tx> the 
same as property. 

Grant Jutt eur Territoriee are dencHninated a» property, 
\«iieth0r iiihabited or vjjt, does not the aaine power exist 
to pass aU needful rules and regulations for its settlement 
and its final admission into the Union as a State ? The power 
is clearly within the scope and meaning of that clause. 

The history of the manner in which that danse became a 
part of the constitntion would settle the question if there 
cauld be a reasonable doubt. In the artidea of confedera- 
tion by which the States were united before the constitution 
was formed no such power was found. This grant of power 
WMB therefore made in the forming of the coiftstitution for 
the purpose of giying Congress the power. The doings of 
the eonrention and the declarations of Mr. Madison are 
clear upon tbis point. 

Bttt^ aside from this view of the case we have the imin- 
terrupted use of the power by the general government for 
about sixty years. Hardly a Congress 1ms existed which has 
not acted upon this power, from 1787 to this time. This 
pofwer has been exercised by Washington, Jefferson, Jack- 
scai, and Van Buren. The Supreme Court of the. United 
States has settled this question. Congress has already exer- 
cised the power and that power has been declared valid by 
the Sup^eatte Coort. In 1 Fetem' Sep., 643, Ohief Justice 
Mazshall saya: 

'^ Whatever may be the souree whraoe thia powar ia de- 
rived the possession of it ia tmqueetionaUe.'' 

In 6tii Peters' Bepw, 44, again Ae eoort aqn: 

^ Bules and regulations respeistmg I3i6 Temtor^ tit tiie 
United States necessarily include complete juxisfictittn.'' 
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Again tHe power is contained in the bill upon which we 
are acting. It continues the laws of Oregon in force for 
three months after the meeting of the legislature. It pro- 
vides, in the Territories of California and New Mexico, that 
the legislative power shall not pass any laws on the subject 
of religion or slavery. Here we use the power in its broadest 
sense. We inhibit the use or exercise of any power on 
either of said subjects, and some others. 

Could there be any doubt still remaining, and if we had no 
grant of power in the constitution at all there would yet be 
another source from which we must gather it. If the con- 
stitution was silent^ as it is not, yet under that power which 
we can acquire we could most certainly govern. It matters 
little where you find the power to acquire; if you do acquire 
you must have the power to govern. The first is the major, 
the second is the minor proposition. It would not be good 
sense to contend that we have a power to acquire public 
domain and yet could not pass needful rules and regulations 
for its government. The case, when stated, is its own best 
argument. The sovereignty to acquire must contain the 
lesser power to govern. 

These are briefly the reasons which force conviction upon 
my mind. Casuists have been known to deny their own ex- 
istence and satisfactorily to prove it to their own minds. 
That may be a plausible and a practical doctrine when con- 
trasted with the one that we have no power to govern our 
Territories. It is " too late " at the noon of the nineteenth 
century to deny that right or for us to avoid the duty of 
acting. 

Having the power to act, what is the responsible duty 
whicK I feel imposed upon me ? (for I speak for none other). 
It is that I should exert all the power which the constitution, 
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gives to exclude the institution of slavery from our Terri- 
tories now free, because it is a social, moral, and political 
evil. That such is its character needs no argument to prove. 
They are conceded facts — supported by the declarations and 
admonitions of the best and wisest men of the South — 

"In thoughts that breathe, and words that bum." 

I would resist that introduction of that institution in jus- 
tice to a superior race of men — ^men who are capable of a 
higher state of social and political refinement. I would in- 
stitute such governments as are beet calculated to advance the 
true interests of our own Caucasian race and not degrade the 
dignity of labor by fastening upon it the incubus of slavery. 
I would resist it because I would not invoke or use the name 
of Democracy to strike down, as with the iron mace of a 
despot, the principles of social equality and freedom. I 
would not profane the sacred name of freedom while using it 
to impose a tyranny upon the minds or persons of men. Jef- 
ferson has said that " God has no attribute which can take 
sides with us in such a cause." The eloquent Pinckney has 
declared, " That the earth itself, which teems with profusion 
under the cultivating hand of the free-bom laborer, shrinks 
into barrenness from the contaminating sweat of the slave." 

Sir, my course is a plain one and clear from all doubt. 
Our position is imquestionable. We stand in defence of free 
soil and resist aggressive slavery. And we demand enact- 
ments for the protection of free soil against this aggression. 
We will not disturb that institution but we will stand in de- 
fence of the freedom of our soil as right in principle and 
beneficial to free white labor in all parts of our common 
country. 
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/^OUNT OAiaiiliO BENSO DI OAYOUB was bom al Turin in 1810. At tm 
^^ years of age he was sent to a mifitary academy, wbere he ga^e eapeeial at- 
tention to mathematics. At the age of sixteen he olitained a eommiiwioa in the 
Engineers, which he resigned in 1831. Daring the next stxteen yearn ba 
remained in prinrte Hie, d«?otiEtg faimMlf to Hm {iromottsii of hit ooniry's 
material interests, particuftaclj' in agricultare. He introduced great impsvvi^ 
ments on the estates of his family, and was one of the founders of tlie Agricul- 
tural Society at Piedmont in 1841. "ia the erection of manvfactcvies and in tfa8 
furtherance of Tailwagrs he took a Wriing part Towsrd tbe and of 18^ Oaraor, 
in conjunction with some friends, started at Turin a newspaper to be the organ 
of their moderate liberal opinions, and took a seat in the legislatiye chan^r as 
<me of tiie members lor the eapitaL From 1850 to 1853 he waa an aatlTe mem- 
ber ol Azeglio's administratioa, and from the last-named year until Wb death la 
1861 Gavour was, except for a short interval, the Prime Minister and virtnal 
ruYer of Sardinia. It was he who brought about tiie alliance of his country 
with the Western powers against Rnssia, and thereby aeoured ber adaiimian to 
tbe Congress subsequently held at Paris. In the autumn of 1858» at Flom- 
blares, he concerted with the French Emperor the programme of the war 
against Austria whkh took piaee in 1850. After the peaee of TiUaAnoea be 
so managed as to avoid a ttJfision with Fcanoe or Auatrii^ white giviqg time 
for public opinion in Central and Southern Italy to declare itself In favor of 
union under Tictor Emmanuel. Scarcely, however, had he seen tiie dream of 
his youth lulfiUed in a united Italy tiian he died, flfltar a fsw da^* fitean, itt 
Jane, 186L Gavour may not have been eloquent in the ordhiary aecs^tadon 
of the term, but, if the force of words is to be measured by their effect upon 
the will and conduct of men, he waa one <rf the moat poirer&i apoaJwra that 
ever lived. 

ROME AND ITALY 

ROME should be the capital of Italy. There caa be 
no solntioii of the Boman questioQ withoat the ac« 
ceptance of this premise by Italy and by all Eu* 
rope. If any one could conceive of a nnited Italy with 
any degree of stability, and withoat Borne for its capital, 
I would declare the Bcmw question difficolt^ if not im« 
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posnble, of aolatioa. And wky haire we the light, the 
datjT o£ iasMtiag that Bobm shall be wdtod to Italy? 
BecaiWB withoat Bcsae aa the eapital of Ital j, Italy can- 
Aot eadst. 

This tradi faeiiig fdt imiiiiotively by all Italians, being 
aasertod abroad fay all who jftAgo Italian affairs impartially, 
aeeds no demonstrationt bat is i^iheld by the judgment of 
the nation. 

And y«t^ gentlezaen^ thia truth k auaceptihle of a very 
simple proof. Italy has still much to do before it will rest 
upon a stable basis; much to do in solying the grave prob- 
knui raised by her unification; much to do in OFercoming 
aii the dbatacles which time-honored traditions oppose to 
this great undertaking. And if this end must be com- 
passed, it is essential that there be no cause of diasidence, 
dC fadlure. Until the question of the capital oi Italy in 
determined, there will be endless disoorck among the dif« 
iBEBQt proTinoes. 

It is essy to luiderstand how persons of good faith^ col* 
tared axid talented, are now suggesting, some on historioal, 
MBeou .rtatie grotudB, and .ko for many other reaaoBS, 
this adTiaability of estiid)lishing the c^taL in some oiher 
thf of Italy. Sndi a discussion is qpnite omnprehensible 
BOW, but if Italy already had her capital in Borne, do you 
liunk thia qoeslaDn would be even posnble? Assuredly 
•St. BTCflL those who are now oppoeed to tamaferring the 
flapitai in^ Borne, if it w€ffe onee established there^ would 
iMt dnam of nonsoring iL Therefore, it ia only by pro* 
ekJoBung Some the ei^tal id Italy that we can put mi end 
to these diiisiwniims amaxg onrsefareni 
- I aas gsicYed that men of eBunence^ men of genius, men 
who hare rendered glorious sevvioe to the cause of Italian 
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unity, should drag this question into the field of debate, 
and there discuss it with (dare 1 saj it) puerile arguments. 
The question of the capital, gentlemen, is not determined 
by climate, by topography, nor even by strategical consid- 
erations. If these things affected the selection, I think I 
may safely say that London would not be the capital of 
England, nor, perhaps, Paris of France. The selection of 
the capital is determined by great moral reasons. It is the 
will of the people that decides this question touching them 
so closely. 

In Bome, gentlemen, are united all the circumstanceS| 
whether historic, intellectual, or moral, that should deter- 
mine the site of the capital of a great state. Bome is the 
only city with traditions not purely local. The entire his- 
tory of Bome from the time of Caasar to the present day is 
the history of a city whose importance reaches far beyond 
her confines; of a city destined to be one of the capitals 
of the world. Convinced, profoundly convinced, of this 
truth, I feel constrained to declare it solemnly to you and 
to the nation, and I feel bound to appeal in this matter to 
the patriotism of every citizen of Italy, and to the repre- 
sentatives of her most eminent cities that discussions may 
cease, and that he who represents the nation before other 
powers may be able to proclaim that the necessity of hav- 
ing Bome as the capital is recognized by all the nation. I 
think I am justified in making this appeal even to those 
who, for reasons which I respect, differ with me on this 
point. Yet more; I can assume no Spartan indifference 
in the matter. I say frankly that it will be a deep grief 
to me to tell my native city that she must senounce reso- 
kitely and definitively all hope of being the seat of gov- 
ernment. itlliC 
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Tesi gentlemen, as far as I am personally ooncernedy it 
Is no pleasure to go to Borne. Having little artistic tasle^ 
I feel sore that in the midst of the splendid monnments of 
anoient and modem Bome I ?rill lament the plain and an* 
poetic streets of mj native town. Bat one thing I can say 
with confidence; knowing the character of my fellow-citi- 
sens; knowing from actaal facts how ready they have al- 
ways been to make the greatest sacrifices for the sacred 
cause of Italy; knowing their willingness to make sacri- 
fices when their city was invaded by the enemy and their 
promptness and energy in its defence; knowing all this, I 
have no fear that they will not aphold me when, in their 
name and as their deputy, I say that Tarin is ready to 
make this great sacrifice in the interests of united Italy. 

I am comforted by the hope — ^I may even say the cer- 
tainty — that when Italy shall have established the seat of 
government in the Eternal City, she will not be ungrateful 
to this land which was the cradle of liberty ; to this land 
in which was sown that germ of independence which, ma* 
turii^ rapidly and branching out, has now reached forth 
its tendrils from Sicily to the Alps. 

I have said and I repeat: Bome, and Bome only, should 
be the capital of Italy. 

But here begin the difficulties of the problem. We 
must go to Bome, but there are two conditions: we must 
go there in concert with France, otherwise the union of 
Bome with the rest of Italy will be interpreted by the 
great mass of Catholics, within Italy and without, as 
the signal of the slavery of the Church. We must go, 
therefore, to Bome in such a way that the true independ- 
ence of the Pontifi will not be diminished. We must go 
to Bome, but the civil power must not extend to spiritual 
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tbangB. Tbese are the two oonditioBB tfiEat nniBt iie iuMtlBd 
if this anited Italy is to exist. 

Ab to tiie first, it wouid be foDji^ in the pEQaent ooocti- 
tioa of afiaiiB in Hvaeajpe, to ttiink ot going to Bame in tiM 
face of the opposition of France. Yet more: even if, 
throngh events which I believe ini|Hrobahle and impos* 
sible, France were reduced to a condition wMoh iorbadd 
material interference with onr actions, we should mme ibm 
less avoid uniting Some to tiie oest 0f Italy, if, by [so 
doing, we caused loss to our alfies. 

We have contracted a great ddiit toward France. I do 
not claim that Idie narrow moral code which afEects iikli* 
vidual actions should be applied ad literam to interna- 
tional relations. Still there are certain moral principles 
which even nations may not violate with impunity. 

I know that many diplomats profess contrary views. 
I remember hearing a famous JLustrian statesman ap* 
plauded a few years ago when he laughingly dedaied 
that in a short time Austria would astound Jlorope by 
her ingratitude to Sussia. As a matter of fact, Austeia 
kept her word; yon already know, and if you do not, I 
can testify to the fact, that at the Congress of Paris 310 
power showed more hostUity to Russia nor tried haitder 
to aggravate the conditions of peace than Austna, wiiose 
sword had -done nothing toward imposing peace upon iher 
old ally. But, gentlemen, the violation of that great jnorai 
principle did not go unpunished. After a fiew yeaiB Mob* 
sia had her revenge, and we should be glad of it, £ar I do 
not hesitate to attribute to- the unforgottea ii^gratitndB eC 
Austria the facility witii w^hich Inendfy velatioflB wese ^o^ 
tablished between Russia and oumekvwt, i!<d«lton0 no9W mi* 
fortunately interrupted, bat, I ^bope, xwidnont ctwujing 4ho 
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leeliogft 0i Boflsia for Italy, and without any alteration oC 
tke sympathy for iu» whioh has aLwaya dwelt io the boBom 
af tiio Czar. 

Qeademeiiy wa have an erea grader metiye for oo-op- 
arating with Franoa Wh^i^ ia 1869, we invoked Frenoh 
aidy when the emperor consented to descend into Italy at 
the head of his legions, he made no secret of his pledges 
te the oonrt of Borne. We accepted his aid without pro- 
test against those pledges. Now,, after reining such ad- 
vantages from that alliance, we can protest against the 
pledges only to a certain point. But then, you will ob- 
ject, the solution of the Boman question ia impossible! 

I Muswer: if the second of our conditions is fulfilled, 
the first will offer few obstacles. That is,, if we can so act 
that the reunion of Borne to Italy does not. cause alarm to 
Catholic society*. By Catholic society I mean the great 
mass of people who profess religious belief from convic- 
tion and not for political ends,, and who are free from 
vulgar prejudices. If, I say, we can persuade the great 
mass of Catholics that the uniting ol Borne to Italy can 
be accomplished without sacrifidx^ the liberty of the 
Church, the problem will, I think, be solved. 

We must not deceive ourselves; there are many who, 
while not prejudiced against> Italy rum against liberal ideas, 
yet fear that if Borne were united to Italy, the seat of Ital- 
ian government established there and. the king seated in 
the Qairinal, the PondfiE would, lose both dignity and in- 
depiwdence} they fear that, the Pope,, instead of being the 
head of Catholicism,, would be reduced to the rank of 
grand almoner or head chaplain. 

If these fears were well founded, if the fall of the 
temporal power would really ha.ve thia consequence, I 
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WO aid not hesitate to say that the union of Borne to the 
Italian State woald be fatal not only to Catholicism bat to 
the existence of Italy itself. Yet, farther, 1 can imagine 
no greater misfortune for a cultured people than to see in 
the hands of its rulers not only the civil but also the re- 
ligious power. 

The history of centuries proves to us that wherever this 
union was consummated, civilizsation immediately ceased to 
advance and, therefore, necessarily began to retrograde; the 
most detestable of despotisms followed, and this, whether a 
caste of priests usurped the temporal power or a caliph or 
sultan seized control of things spiritual. Everywhere this 
fatal union has produced the same result; Grod forbid that 
it should ever be so herel . . . 

When these doctrines have received the solemn sanc- 
tion of the national Parliament, when it will be no longer 
lawful to doubt the feelings of Italians, when it is clear to 
the world that they are not hostile to the religion of their 
fathers, but wish to preserve this religion in their country, 
when it is no longer necessary to show them how to pros- 
per and to develop their resources by combating a power 
which was an obstacle, not only to the reorganization of 
Italy, but also to the spread of Catholicity, I believe that 
the greater part of Catholic society will absolve the Ital- 
ians and will place where it belongs the responsibility of 
the fatal struggle which the Pope insists upon waging 
against the country in whose midst he lives. 

But God avert this fatal chance! At the risk of being 
considered Utopian, I believe that when the proclamation 
of the principles which I have just declared, and when the 
indorsement of them that you will give are known and con- 
sidered at Bome and in the Vatican, I believe, I say, that 
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those Italian fibres which the reactionary party has, as yet, 
been unable to remove from the heart of Pius IX. will 
again vibrate, and there will be accomplished the greatest 
act that any people have yet performed. And so it will 
be given to the same generation to have restored a nation, 
and to have done what is yet greater, yet more sublime, an 
act of which the influence is incalculable, that is, to have 
reconciled the papacy with the civil power, to have made 
peace between Church and State, between the spirit of re- 
ligion and the great principles of liberty. Yes, I hope 
that it will be given us to compass these two great acts 
which will most assuredly carry to the most distant pos- 
terity the worthiness of the present generation of Italians. 
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JAMSB f!ilEEMAN CLARKE, an eminent American dhrlne, mras bom In 
Hanover, New Hampshire, April 4, 1810. He was educated at Har- 
Tard UniveEsitr sand CaoodMid^ Di>7inity Bohool and was pastor off a Unitap- 
Ian church in Louisville, Kentucky, 1833-iiO. In 1841 he establlshad in Bos- 
ton the Church t)f the Btvciples, where he officiated until his death, June 8, 
1888. He was a. conservative Unitaclan, hut a man of broad sy3npathies, 
and althou^ differing very widely in doctrinal matters from Theodope 
Faidcer he •exohanged pulpits *with him on «ne oocasion because he '' could 
not sit still and see an honest man tabooed for his opinions." He took great 
teterest In potttics -Croon aa <etliaeal or moral standpoint, and never heai- 
tated to express his personal convictions, whether they were likely to be 
popular or not. lie was prominent tn many of the philanthropic reforms 
of his time, both local and nstlonal, and as a writer exercised an extended 
and beneficent influence. His literary style is notably clear and graceful. 
His published works include *' Christian Doctrine of Prayer " (1854) ; 
" Orthodoxy, its Truths and its Errors " (1866) ; '* Ten Great Religions," 
his best known work (1871-81); *' Exotics," a collection of fine verse trans- 
lations (1876); V Essentials and Non-Essentials in Religion " (1878); "How 
to Find the Stars " (1878), and many others. 

WHY AM 1 A UNITARIAN 

" But this I confess unto thee, that after the way which they call heresy, 
10 worship I the God of my fathers." — Acts xxiv, 14. 

WHY am I a Unitarian? Why are we Unitarians? 
Is it because we like to stand apart from the rest 
of the Christian Church? Is it because there is 
any special pleasure or satisfaction in being known as here- 
tics? Is it because we would not enjoy as others enjoy being 
in the sympathy and in the brotherhood of the whole Chris- 
tian Church? By no means. We should all like that. We 
are not Unitarians and do not call ourselves Unitarians, be- 
cause there is any special pleasui:e in standing thus alone and 
apart from our brethren whom we respect and honor, though 

they differ from us» 
(6686) 
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^Whj thexL ekid the etsrij Umtaarioiia hl tiik (Bttuutxy; wh;^ 
lie wher fint pirofesBed hioaaclf a^w^mdlj a UnitHrxan iai 
ikifi eitj aibi i^ thi» cenntrf, Dr. Frennaii;^ wii^ did WillHOB 
EUerj Okiuming' and Henry Ware; tks Tate lesvexed and Be- 
loved James Walker of Oasabridge, and FranoB William 
Pitt QreeoiTfood^ that puce a^iostolie amd^ — whrf did these 
came out from the rest of the GhEi a fci aai Chusek and stand 
apart? It waa hectaue they thoogbt that it wvis nceesoary 
to bear witness to some truths which they beflisv'ed had been 
it^lected or forgotten,, and they woe wiiliBg' In- encounter 
any poasible obloquy or oppositiait. in Ac chsficnflfr of what 
seemed to them to be kspeirlsint tratloL 'Ani iBOW I propose 
to show you why soone odf iiis still bciie've' Idle saaow, and think 
that the- time for this* protest against mao^ at the popular 
dDetiinea of the Christian Church is iwt over:. 

Peihafw SQOOM present may say^ '^ What €li» you. mean when 
you speak of a Unitarian? TJnitaiEiEiia hare no creeed, and 
therefore they have no common belief at aE. Thesv is noth- 
iag whidi can be represented aa Unitarian heiictl^ sinee there 
is among them no fixed or anrowed cresed." It ia very true 
that for reasons which I shall presentijr state* vre bu^e not 
atay formal creed or Confession of Faith; but ii doea net by 
aa^ means follow from this tiEUit we have no common belief. 
There may be a common belief ^^ikeii tinre is no disfinTte^ pre^ 
cise, or formal statement of it. Take a great party f oa m- 
rtance like the Demoendic paorty os the SqrabMcan party; 
they have- no Thsrty-nine Artidasy tboy haw no Conf eeskai oi 
Faith; nevearthekaa tlk^ hanra ai bcUel:. There are eertaiiL 
gpeat i^aa wfaidh unite Umim ti^ethor aod whadt mab tiieir 
faitlL 

Suppose that you: shoofld gO' intv one of mir jomem^eg 
andi siarndd find tisavi aeotaon jawifijiaBmi cnBiDig Ibemselves 
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geologists, teachers of geology; or of chemistry; or of astron- 
omy; and you should say to them, " Where are your Thirty- 
nine Articles of astronomy? Where is your Confession of 
Faith of chemistry? ^' and they should reply, " We have noth- 
ing of the sort/^ 

^^ Why then you cannot have any common belief; the as- 
tronomers in one university probably teach an entirely differ- 
ent doctrine from the astronomers in another; and so do the 
chemists and geologists." 

" No," they would answer, " we have a common belief 
which is determined by certain convictions which we all share, 
certain knowledge which we all possess; and though we may 
differ in details from each other you will find that the pro- 
fessors of astronomy in Oxford in England and Cambridge 
in the United States and in the University of Paris, teach 
essentially the same thing, though they have not formulated 
their doctrines into any creed." 

You can express the union of men in a common faith in 
two ways just as you can express the union of a flock of 
sheep in two ways. You can put a flock of sheep into a fold 
and build a fence around it, and that will distinguish it from 
any other flock. You will say, " The floQk that I refer to 
is in that fold." Or else you may say, " The flock of sheep 
which I refer to is the flock which has such a man for its 
shepherd." 

If you are travelling over the hills of Syria you may see 
two great flocks of sheep coming from different directions, 
and meeting each other and passing each other; each with its 
shepherd at the head, each following its common shepherd, 
and never confounding themselves together, although they 
have no fence around them to separate them. 

And so parties in the Church and parties in the State can 
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have a fence put around them, and you call it a creed; or they 
can be inwardly animated by the same great ideas which lead 
them as the shepherd leads his flock; and because they love 
these ideas they are sufficiently identified in their faith. 

We believe that there is a mischief in these fences which 
men set up and call creeds or articles, and therefore we refuse 
to submit to them or to accept them. The tendency of the 
creed we think is to prevent progress, because it defines be- 
fo<rehand the limits of opinion and tells men, befofre they 
begin to inquire, what results they are to arrive at, and bo 
prevents progress ; as Lord Bacon long ago said, that " system, 
because it has a show of completeness, doth arrest men as if 
they were already at the farthest." 

And another difficulty about the creed is that it tends to 
hypocrisy. Far be it from me to say that those great denomi- 
nations which have creeds are hypocrites. They are ad honest 
no doubt as we are. Nevertheless the tendency of the creed 
is that way. It is a remark which I have found in one of 
those charming volumes of Mrs. Stowe, in which she put so 
many of the experiences of her early life, when she was in the 
habit of sitting a quiet little girl and noticing the conversation 
of the friends of her father, the Orthodox clergymen who 
came to see him, — it is one of her remarks that " it is a cus- 
tom of theologians to assume that theology is a progressive 
science, and at the same time to maintain that we must hold 
exactly the same things which were held a hundred years 
ago." 

Now it is very true that you will find creeds which do not 
represent the present opinions of those who profess to hold 
the creeds. It would be very hard I think to-day to find in 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States many clergy- 
men who would te^fth tb^ doctrine that infants dying in 
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iofency were lost; and" yet what does the creed say in respect 
to tbat? It says, " Elect infantB shall he saved; ^ and it 
does not give us tite least hope or promise that all chfldrwi: 
dying in infancy are elect any more than they would all be 
elect were they to grow up and die then. 

And yet though the creed certainly shows as far as it shows 
anything that the Presbyterian Church believes m the damna- 
tion of a large proportion of infants, its members would be 
shocked and horrified if we were im aecuse them of that. 
And it was not a great while ago in a convocation of the 
Ohurch of England, — which church ordains and commands 
that every one of its thirty thousand ministers shall four 
times a year read in the open church liie creed of St. Athana- 
sius, which ends by stating that all who do not beKeve its 
metaphysical distinctions shall without doubt perish everiast- 
ingly, — that in that convocation of the Ohurch of England 
a bishop arose and de<^ared without a single voice dissenting 
that there was not a man in the whole body who believed that 
affirmation in the creed. 

Well the tendency of all this is certainly toward hypocrisy; 
toward professing to believe what we do not believe. And 
for these two reasons, because creeds tend to prevent progress 
of thought, and because they tend toward making men profess 
what they have ceased to believe and have passed by we reject 
them. 

T am speaking to-night for myseM; and yet I be-Keve in 
speaking for myself I am speaking for many more. 
In saying why I am a TTnitarian, I do not pn> 
iTess to say that others who are itot Fnitarfans may 
not believe a great many things* that I da, and beKeve 
them more fuHy than I do. But in giving my views to-night 
on this subject I give this as one reas'on for my belief: that 
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i^ views conxDioiily lieLd by Unitarians can sll he stated in 
the fixxnflcy distinct kngiui^ of the New Testament, wibile 
few of the opiaicQEis whiok we reject «can he so stated. 

That is A reason for l»eifi;g a, Unitarian^ that we are abk to 
state wiiat we believe in the simple language of the ISew Tes- 
tament; while tiie doctrines which we reject eamiot be so 
stated. If we are asiked to give our views concerning God 
for instance we can say ia Ijie words of Scriptore, '^that 
though there be called gods many, yet to us there is but one 
God the Pather from whom are all things and we in him/' 
and that ^^ in him we live and move and have our being; " 
that ^^ iie i^ light and in him is no darkness at ail;" that ^^ he 
is love, and whoeo loveth dwelieth in God and God in him." 
And if w« axe asked to give our belief coDoersing Obirist, we 
can also espress that belief in the simple words of Scripture: 
^^ There is one Lord and one mediator between God and man^ 
the man Christ Jesufl; " ^^ Jesus of N^axareth, a man approved 
of God among you, by miracles and womiers and signs which 
God did by Lim in the midst of yon, mb ye yourselves also 
know." 

These are the expressions which define precisely ovir views 
conoerning God and Christ; but while the 2^ew Testament 
teaches mo plainly that the Father is the only true God it 
nowhere teaches that there are three subsistences or three 
persons in Goi It nowhere uses the wond Trinity at all or 
Triad or Triune in relation to Gt>d, these having all been 
subsequently invented for that purpose; but moreover it does 
luyt fioj anywhere that ^^ the Father is God and the Son is God 
and the Solj Ghost is God; and yet there are not three Gods 
but OBie Ood." 

It does not anywhere say that Christ is God the Son, the 
Bdcond person in the Trinity. It nowhere teaches that when 
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I Christ prayed to God he was praying to himself; that when 
he was tempted he was the being whom the Scriptures say 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempts any man, that 
when he said, " I can do nothing of myself," what he meant 
was that he could do everything of himself; that when he said, 
" My Father is greater than I," he meant by that to state that 
he was equal with God; and that when he says, " No man 
hath seen God at any time," the meaning of that is that 
Christ whom so many had seen was the unseen God. 

I am a Unitarian for this reason to begin with: that we can 
state every one of our opinions in the plain, simple language 
of Scripture, while it is impossible to state the old doctrines 
in such language. You cannot state the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity in the language of the New Testament. You cannot state 
the deity of Qhrist in relation to the Trinity in the language 
of the New Testament. You cannot state the Oalvinistic 
doctrine concerning sin — ^namely, of inherited guilt, of total 
depravity, of the imputation of Adam's sin — in the language 
of the New Testament. Therefore it seems to me we have 
an advantage here as far as it goes. Moreover it is very 
certain — at least it is certain to us — that if all the creeds and 
all the teaching in accordance with the creeds should cease to 
exist, and that if men should study only the New Testament, 
it would be impossible for them by the simple reading of the 
New Testament to find the doctrine of the Trinity or the deity 
of Christ in that volume. 

We have seen many instances of the truth of this. I have 
myself known many persons who, having been educated to 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity from childhood by the 
simple reading of the New Testament, — ^never having seen a 
Unitarian, never having read a Unitarian book, never having 
heard a Unitarian sermon, and some of them not knowing 
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ttat ttere was any such person in the world as a Unitarian. 
Christian, — ^have nevertheless oome by the simple reading of 
the New Testament to the Unitarian belief, and have been 
very mnch amazed when they found that there were others 
besides themflelves in the world holding that doctrine. 

Another reason for being a Unitarian is, — and this per- 
haps may surprise some who have been accustomed to think 
that Unitarians believe correctly as far as they go, but that 
they do not go far enough, — another reason is that our views 
enable us, as it seems to U6, to believe more concerning God 
and Christ and the Bible and sin and salvation than we could 
if we accepted the usual creeds of the Church. We are not 
Unitarians in order to believe less, but we are Unitarians be- 
cause Unitarianism opens wide the gate through which we can 
pass up and on into higher, larger, and nobler truths. We 
can believe more in the power of redeeming love and redeem- 
ing grace, more in the beauty and glory of the gospel of 
Jesus Chris*. 

I do not say that we are more religious or that we have more 
faith than those who differ from us; but I do say that we have 
the power, if we use it aright, of going down into a deeper 
religion and going up into a higher faith than if we were 
bound by the creeds of the churches. 

Take for example the Trinity. We are able, as it seems 
to me, to believe more about God by omitting that doctrine ; to 
have more faith in God, not less. For what is the 
Trinity but essentially a system of negations? The 
fiubstance of the Trinity is this: that you must not believe 
this on that side, and yooi must not believe this on the other 
side, but something indefinite and undefined between. The 
Trinity declares thait in the nature of the Deity there are three 
persons, and that these three are one. But you must not sup- 
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pose the three persons to "be three pcTaorua ia the sense in wBadJ 
three men are persons, — in 'wbieh Peter and James aikd John 
are three persons. 

You miist not go as far as that on that side^ and okl the 
other side yon mnst not beliere that three persooas afe oikly 
three manifestations, or three rehitiaiis, or three modea of 
action of the Deity; yoa must believe mofre tham that on liie 
other side, and somewhere between yeu nmst stand; but 
exactly where, we are never loM. Now I say that to beKere 
that is not to have a positive convietion, bat only a n^ative 
belief. 

And if we demand Ae meaning of these tenns,^ — sah- 
sistences if yon please, — if we demand to have the definition 
in order to believe it, we are told that it is a mystery ; it is a 
great mystery. And then if we say; '^ If it is a mystery then 
we cannot beKeve it," we are told, " Why not believe a naya- 
teiy? Ton believe a great many things that are mysterTon&. 
You believe that the grass grows, and that is a mystery. Yofa 
do not know how it grows," Then to that we always make 
the same reply, and that reply, to my mind, is perfectly satis- 
factory, and I have never heard any answer to it ; and yet it 
is never accepted as an answer. If we are told that we be- 
lieve that the grass grows, and it is a mystery becanse we do 
not know how it grows, we reply that tiie fact that the grass 
grows is not a mystery ; it is a simple fact which we perfectly 
understand. How it grows is a mystery, and therefore we do 
not believe anything about the way in which the grass grows. 
We do not believe the how, beeanse it is a mystery. We do 
believe that the grass grows; that is not a mysfeery. 

It is perfectly true, and mnst always be tme, aecording to 
the constitution of the hnman mind, Aat where mystery 
begins the belief ends, and it ends just at that point. Sujgf^ose 
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vr9 Bet Afiide this whole doetrine as something which is the 
W4Q£k of man, — -a Bystem of mBtaphjsics grown up in the 
Church ; suppose we set it all aside, and tlien, instead of look- 
ing for Gk)d in Sm Bjstem of dialectics, in this logical 
puzzle, we open our eyes, and minds, and hearts, and 
we find him w v er y wh ere in nature, in life, in all beauty, 
in all history. 

We see him in the slow, majestic processes of creation ; we 
fiee him in tfce roaches of terrible power in ihe universe ; we 
lee him in the immense revolutions of the stare, and in the 
wonderful structure of the little insect, just perceptible to the 
m#st powerful microscope, on the leaf of the little plant; we 
flee him in the long years which, in the geological ages, pre- 
ceded the f Qormation of this earth. 

Everywhere that divine power is working aiound us. We 
Bee it in all the beauty which is manifested in the mountains, 
douds, and seas, and brooks, and sunrise; in all the history 
of llie human race; in childhood, and youth, ajid society; in 
baainess, in pain, and in joy ; in all the riches of the world ; 
because in all of them there is some manifestation of the 
divine truth and love, and he has left no race and no family 
of Tfiankind orphans without some knowledge of himself. 
And in the Boul, in the distinction between right and wrong 
boon in us all, in £he vafit idea of cause hj which we go back- 
ward to the beginning of the universe, and in the great con- 
fie^tion of the infinite by which we, little creatures of the dust 
and of the daj^ <are able to reach out beyond all knowledge and 
mil UAderBtanding and grasp the eternal, — ^in aU these we find 
iujn. In this we have vastly more, not less, than in the heAiei 
ihat in th« Godhi»id there are three parsons ami that yet those 
4iiu!iee personB aj*e not three Gods but xme God, and that a per- 
is nore thaa A mode, but leas than, iipersojud man. Mow 
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"We find God above, around, beneath, and within, and we 
gladly accept the great words of the poet, and say of him: 

** All are but parts of one majestic whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 
Who, changed in all, and yet in all the same. 
Great is the earth as in the starry frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent. 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small. 
He fills, he boimds, connects, and blesses all." 

And thus, too, in rejecting the technical and theological 
doctrine of the deity of Christ we do not believe Christ less 
divine, but more. To say that Christ is God, unless we know 
what we mean by it when we say it, does not show us God in 
Christ; does not make him a revelation of God. It is to see 
something divine in Christ which brings us to God, and that 
is what he came for — to bring us to God. To say that he is 
perfect God and at the same time perfect man confuses the 
mind and leaves it in darkness and not in light. But we see 
something of God in Christ whenever we see that the goodness 
of this highest child of earth, of this greatest of all human 
souls which God ever sent into this world, that his goodness 
must be a revelation of the Maker, because he comes nearer to 
the Maker than any other ; and therefore in his goodness, in 
his daily life, in the happiness of his soul, we study and find 
more and more of the Deity. 

When we accept him as a pure man, as a simpld man, made 
in all things like his brethren, and yet without sin, then we 
know that man was not meant to be a sinner, and that God 
did not make it necessary for man to sin, and that the time is 
surely to come in which men following Christ will rise above 
sin. When conscience of evil, conscious that we are ourselves 
sinners, doubting and distrusting the pardoning love of God, 
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yie open tlie New Testament, and we find Christ saying to the 
rinf ul woman, " Neither do I condemn thee ; go and sin no 
more;'* when we find him saying, " Son, be of good cheer; 
thy sins are forgiven thee," making no condition, but teaching 
that the moment we come in simplicity of heart, seeking for 
(pardon, he loves to bestow it, in that we see something of the 
divine fatherly affection which comes to us through the eyes of 
Jesus, and shows to us that Qtod also, when we come to him 
with the same longing for pardon, will say, as Jesus said, 
'^ Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee." 

And so we find more of God in Christ, not less, because we 
do not embarrass ourselves by these technical and theological 
distinctions, but accept him as he appears everywhere to be — 
a simple man— a man who, by the divine gift and help and 
inspiration, was able to rise till he came so near to God that 
when we see him we catch something of the reflected light of 
the Deity shining in his face. An old English religious poet 
has said: 

" A man who looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye. 
Or, if he pleases, through it pass. 
And then the heavens espy," 

Ohrist as a man is the glass. If we please we can look 
on the glass, stay our eyes on that Then we see his human 
character. Or we can look through the glass and see that 
he is a mediator of God, who shines through his mind and 
heart, and so fills us with a sense of the great Deity. So we 
are able to see more and not less of God in Christ than if we 
held the common view. 

And also by setting aside all technical and theological views 
concerning the Holy Spirit, we can believe more and not less 
in the Holy Ghost. To us God is so near to the human hearty 
te is so full of overflowing love for man, and he is so ready 
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to heakow tbe liest gifts on his children that it k a univedml 
law, 'SM mLioTfirsal and .save aq the law of srayitation, that when- 
e^; we open <«. Bouls to Mm, seek«|^or his iiuence a.d 
help, and fonsrhat is true and what k right, something of that 
diT»e Hfe wiU pass into axa fiooik ; that there k bo aocident in 
the ^ift <of ihe Holy Spirit.; that it does not coaxie hese to-day 
and there to-ffiorrow; that it does not attend the path of same 
gpsast Tevrml-; that it is not inonopolifled by prophets or aaints 
or the p9^>f16saaIB of any particulaEr religion; hut that at is 
everywhere, jnat €is the «ttn sfaineB and the lain falls on the 
evil and on the gcod -wben&ver tbey are ready to ueeeive it. 

fio Ood's lore, Ood'strufth, the influeneo of his Holy Spirit^ 
deec^dB into the hieart, wLeiiher of saidiit ^ sinn^^ 
or had, ordiodoK oa* henetic, the moment he, io<ding 4ip, <q»6iLS 
his Bonl and flKjns, ^^ O Lord !help me to know thee and he a 
better man! *" TfaiiB we can heHeive moise and not less in the 
Holy Spiztt by Bet&tLg aside the nold tiheoiogy. 

And we can believe, as it seems to me, more in t3ie Bihio 
and not less by not believing in the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible. We believe that those who wrote the Bible were in- 
spired men, led and fiUed by the power of God; and we be- 
lieve it hoeauae of the j^eataakofls of the book itsei^, becanee it 
has doflsie so nmeh and is dEcdng «o mudb. It miaat h£i;ve God 
in it fiilse it could not do the woi^k it had done. 

dme of the chief proofs of tibe in£qpination <d the Bible is 
that it is fthle ito withstand the ten thousand peo'veifiions that 
ha^e heen put npon it Thene is hfly?dly bh easor or villainy ' 
but has been defended out of the Bible. The Bible has been 
iBsAe in oor time (to defend slaveiy. The president a£ aae of 
our JTew England eoUeges iucj^ed from the Bibk^ an <a hook 
"svlih^h he tpek oeeaakm to write in the middle ecf itiie ^ceat 
stBSggie beiivmen inedam and shiAFery, — this oithedox pzeei- 
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dent of one of the orthodox colleges of Kew England wrote a 
book in which he argxted that alaveiy wa& a diyine infrtitHtibn; 
and he almost went the length of flaying whait is logieally to 
be implied, that we in New England were committing' a sin 
against God because we did not hold slaves here. 

The Bible has been used to defend ahnos* cverf wrong 
that man has erer practised on man. Mos% terrible doetrmes 
have been taught out of it and defended oat of it Because 
Noah is reported, after he came oirt ol the ark, to hwve CT»*ed 
Oanaan, it was argued that this is a proof that the negroes — 
who were not descended from Canasn* — o«^t to be made 
slavesi Because Noah, at the period when he ws& not en- 
tir^j free fron faults of his own, declared tbftt wbosoever 
ekeddeth man's blood hy man shall his blood be shed, an ar- 
gomeBt was dramm ia support of capital pumshmeiDt. 

The Bible has been set against astronomy, scienee, aoad al- 
most every discovery of man, and yet the Bible lives-. That 
ia a pBDcf of its^ iiii^)iratian. It has so much good in it that 
it cannot be put down by its own friends; and there is neth- 
ii^ that hae more occasion than the Bible to say ^' Save me 
from my friends." 

But the Sermon on the Mount will never grow eld; the 
Loid's Pjfayer rises to Grod every morning from the lips- of ia- 
fancy and is chanted every day in the liturgies of nations; and 
there is nothing in human thought or in human love which is 
net fed and strengthened and helped out of the Bible. And 
because we see that we believe in it. 

But we do not believe that the Bible came down from 
heaven translated into the English, and printed, and having 
the proof corrected, and being bound up, and coming to us in 
that inspired form. We believe it was liable to mistakes all 
ihe way through } that the men who wrote the Bible were not 
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infallible, though they were inspired; that they saw some 
great truths and uttered them, and for the sake of those 
truths the Bible has lived and will live. But they were not 
free from mistakes. 

Consequently the Bible is a human book, only the best 
human book there is; and the Bible being a human book we 
can read it freely as we read any other human book; and if 
we find something we cannot understand we may wait until 
we do underetand it. If you find something that contradicts 
your moral sense do not believe it; set it aside. You need 
not say it is false, because perhaps you do not understand 
what it is and what it means. But never accept anything, if 
it is in the Bible, as true which you cannot see to be true, and 
never accept anything in the Bible to be good when it seems 
to be in contradiction to your moral sense; and so using the 
Bible it will help you a thousand times more than if you make 
it a master and your mind its slave. 

The faith of Unitarians enables them to believe more in 
all these ways. I do not say we do believe more than others 
or that we have any more faith than others; but we have the 
power. We can also believe more fully in sin and the evil of 
sin than if we accepted the common doctrines about sin. The 
common doctrines about sin are theological doctrines and they 
have a theological and metaphysical sound. They do not 
seem to bear on human life or conduct. When we are told 
that sin came into the world by Adam; and that through 
Adam we have become sinners; and that the sin we committed 
is Adam's sin; and that somehow or other Adam's sin is im- 
puted to us; and that we inherit from our federal head the 
guilt of sin; and that somehow or other we are totally de- 
praved and yet are bound to do right and are very sinful if 
we do wrong; that we cannot do anything of ourselves that is 
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right because no one ever does or can, but nevertbelesB we are 
bound to do right, — ^when we are told these things what is the 
effect on the mind as regards sin? 

The whole effect is to make a man think that sin is a sort of 
metaphysical thing with which he has not anything to do, — 
except perhaps in church. But when we consider that sin is 
that which separates us from the divine truth and divine love; 
that sin is falsehood and that sin is selfishness; and that be- 
cause God is true and Otod is love, then whenever we are sel- 
fish and whenever we are false we are separating ourselves 
from that divine friend and plunging downward instead of 
going upward,— then we can understand the evil of sin. 

Moreover I think, as Unitariana, we can believe more in 
punishment and not lees than those who believe the theologi- 
cal doctrine. I do not believe in everlasting punishment be- 
cause it seems to me to be dishonorable to God. The doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment, as it is held to-day, is that 
man is sent into this world by his Maker in such a condition 
that he is capable of plunging himself into eternal ruin by 
what he can do in this world, so that he may reach a state in 
which he may be forever and forever a sufferer, without any 
power of reform or return. 

Now, there is not a man, I will not say a good man, I will 
not say a saint; but there is not a decent man, with decent 
human feelings, who would be willing to be accused of such 
a thing as is thus ascribed to the Almighty. It is one of the 
saddest things in the world that theology can so pervert the 
common human sense and human heart that we can ascribe 
to the infinite blessedness and the infinite love that which 
we should consider disgraceful if performed by a human 
being. 

And therefore I say that we can believe more in punist 
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ment and not lees when we see that pumahment foIlowB sin m 
its medicine, intended for ita cure; and that though there may 
be hells in the future life, as well as heavens in the future life, 
hell below hell and heaven above heaven, yet the hells as well 
as the heavens in the future world, if liere are hells and hea- 
vens there, are all the angels of God, all ministers erf" his love, 
all sent for our good, all sent to bring ub back to hnn j and that 
there is no suffering inflicted upon any child in thfe or in any 
other worid which is not intended to help or. to save. Believ- 
ing this, we can believe in punishments hereafter as in pun- 
ishments here, because we can believe in them and still be- 
lieve in the perfect goodness of our Heavenly Father, — ^know- 
ing that he has made us free and liat he respects our freedom 
aiid that he does not mean to make usr good* agafiiflfr our will 
here or anywhere else, but that he surrounds our evil with his 
infinite and perfect methods. 

Since Je&ua has taught us in this world that we are to over- 
come evil with good, therefore that we can overcome iJie evil' 
with good, then the Lord who sent Jesus into this world must 
have as much power as he attributes to us here; and with his 
infinite good he must sooner or later overcome all evil. Feel- 
ing this, we can believe in punishment as a means of reform 
and we can believe more in the glory and beauty of the gospel 
and in Jesus as the representative of good in this world, stand- 
ing as the medium through whom God's love and' light flow 
to us. 

We can believe more fully in it if we believe that he helps 
us with that divine power which is able to save to the utter- 
most all who come to God through him in this world or in 
any other world. We do not believe that the sovereignty of 
God is such a limited sovereignty that after man's death €FodP 
is not able to do anything more to help- him, but is shut out 
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fBom bis creature by the mere hmt of his death, so that 1u9 
loT« GBn no longer reach him. 

We do not believe that lie (sovereignty of Qod is a soiv^- 
ereignly which roles over <me port of the nniveise, lesvimg 
the deA^l and hiejfieiide and the ainngKB to have -their own way 
in aiMKther part <»f Ite Txaiveree. 

We believie iibat the soveifiignty of Otd k tiitt whidi shaU 
eKteflfll thanongh fill woriAs and whieh shall sedeem nil worlds; 
a sovereignity whose pdwwer will never be ^aiked by anytiiing 
:vdiifih men or fiatan eon do, and whioh shall in the end canfte 
every knee to 'bow jind e^erj tongue to ooxEfioBB that f esns, re- 
gBiided as the nepneemitBtiBii of truDfh and of love, the manif es- 
lictiofflL of the dv^ine bemsty «nd iglory, is the trae Lord ctf the 
waaivmaB. So we ami ]»elievB more in redeeiaing love, mM less, 
rarae we JaeMcfve it saat fixj^end ito ^ettber w^orlds as well as to 
tin. 

Now I have shown y^^u some of the itewMms why I am a 
Dsfltanian. iEt is mA baonae I -wieih Ae beiUevie less in Ood, 
Okriflt, at naiigioK, ^Dut dmtaaae I wisk to beii^ECB more; to 
lianne im>ie iaath im Gbd, m-one faith in naan, mmee faith in 
QhaiLst, BMBre faith in relogM, TnMve iaStth ia the Bible, and 
mnve jEurth ;in the .tnianph *id divine ioiie. It seems to me 
:di«t our i^Biws woB lamfe inteUigitiB Kdim those whi^h have 
been so icarefstlly annai^d en the metapfayaieal anvils of the 
onifldle agea. These weve hamanened ou)t with a great deal 
«f eSqQI and a ^eat danl «0f cave, bat tbey ane mediseval doc- 
dninei and they do noit belong -to the inneteenth ^antury; 
&ey mve on anaduroaiigm hens at the ppeBent time. GoA has 
given to us aU mimion ^senae, imd when he spealsB rk> ns he 
sflpeabtto Bear cammfln dseiaae. 

Ofarist trejcaoBd, not that Ms doctidnfes were mysteiioua, bnt 
iluLt they (mere rgvdstiffina; and he said ^ I thank thee, O 
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Father, that thou hast hidden these things from the wise and 
prudent/' — ^who probably in those days as in these were 
hemmed in and shut up by their metaphysical doctrines and 
theologies, — " that thou hast hidden these things from the 

e and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes/' 

That seems to me to be proof, so far as it goes, that the 
doctrine which is the most intelligible is likely to be the most 
true. The Unitarian doctrine is also the most rational, be- 
cause it does not demand of us to believe a contradiction. It 
is the one which opens a vaster future to mankind. It does 
not shut up Christ in any one belief or in any one church or 
any one party. Jesus said of himself when Pilate asked him 
whether he was king, " Thou hast said it; I am king, and this 
is my royalty. For this thing was I bom, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth; 
and every one who is of the truth hears my voice, becomes 
my servant, belongs to me and I to him." 

Every true man belongs to Olhrist,— ^for Christ is the mani- 
festation of good, — ^whether he knows it or does not know it. 
He may call himself a deist^ he may call himself an infidel, he 
may call himself a Mohammedan, he may call himself a Brah- 
min; but if he loves the truth and is following the truth, desir- 
ing to know it that he may do it; seeking to do good to his 
fellow men; seeking to love the infinite beauty more and 
more, — ^then he belongs to Jesus and he is a Christian without 
knowing it and will be so accepted on the last day. If that 
is not so then the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew does not 
contain the truth, because in that chapter Jesus himself tells 
us what shall be the judgment of the Gentiles. 

On that day shall the Gentiles be called before him and 
then he shall say: " Come to my right; you belong to me." 
And they shall say: " We did not know we had done any 
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good for you/* He will say: " When I was hungry you fed 
me; when I was thirsty you gave me drink; when I was a 
stninger you took me in; when I was naked you clothed me.'' 
And they will say: " We were only doing it to our fellow 
men.'* And he shall reply: " When you did it to them you 
did it to me." 

That is the royalty of Christ; that everything thai is good 
and true in this world is tending toward him, and that he is to 
reign until all truth and all good under his guidance and lead 
shall have conquered all the powers of evil. Therefore we 
are Unitarians because this doctrine seems to us to open a 
better future to the human race than any other. It is good 
to live by and it is good to die by. It is certainly good to 
live by, because it shows us that this world is not the devil's 
world but God's world: that things here are good in their 
essence, tending toward good and toward God. If there is 
evil and sin around us here it is that we shall fight with it and 
struggle against it ood overcome it by the power of divine 
love. It is a good world to live in, no matter whether we 
BufFer or whether we are joyful. 

Unitarianism makes this a good world to live in, for it 
teaches that an infinitely good Being has made it for us, and 
an infinitely good Being has {daced us here; and he is our 
providence, our shield, and our support evermore. It is a 
good religion also to die by. It is a good religion to die by 
because it tells us it is a good thing to die: it is a good thing 
to die when death comes' and not a bad thing. Death is not 
the king of terrors to us. Death is a friend. Since God has 
sent death to all his creatures, just as he has sent life to all his 
creatures^ death must be just as good, when it comies, as life 
while it remains. We believe in that infinite love which is just 
the same in the other world that it is here. We believe that 
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ihe mepoy of the Lord enchireth forever and not merely tot 
the seventy short jeftrs of hnnuin life. We believe that 
tfarongfa all eternity^ as throogh all time, we shall be sur- 
Toimded by that divine grace and wrapt in the arms of that 
bleflsed tendemeaB; and that so we are safe everywhere while 
we trust in God and lean on him. 

Andy as we find no little polyp in tropical seas^ brought into 
being nnder the providence of Gkn!, without having a place 
arranged beforehand for its home, and having its food pro- 
pared iat it beforehand, and all the conditions of life eared 
for carefully before it eomes, we may be sure that when we^ 
who are better than they, as Jesus tells ns, and nearer to Qoi 
than they, pass on in his providence into the otiier wodd, 
there will be at least an equal care for ns there and an eqnal 
arrangement made for our reception theie and homes as good 
and suited to all the needs of our nature there as here. Christ 
said to his disciples, ^^ In my Father's house are many man- 
sions; if it were not so I would have told yoo.'' 

So natural it was tiiat they should believe it, that if it 
were not so he would have told thean; but he hardly thought 
it worth while to tell them, since it was so. ^^ I go to prepare 
a place for yon; and if I prepare a place for yo«i I will come 
again and receive yon to myseH.'^ We see in these words the 
evidence that in the other life, as here in this, tiiere will be 
homes prepared and made ready f<Mr ua; that the friendships 
of this life cihall not oome to an end here. 

Jesns could not live in heaven unless he had his humani 
friends to be with kim there. He eould not drink the onp of 
joy alone in the heavenly wodd. ^^ I will oome again to re- 
ceive yoQ unto myself that whore I am you may be also." If 
even that holy life required for its full satisEadioii and com- 
pleteness that its earthly love ahoold be oamed orer tkerei 
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•and that lie should not be separated from his earthly friends 
in the heavenly world, we may be sure that the same divine 
law will apply to us and those whom we love. 

And so we can feel safe and happy when the Lord calls us 
away, because we know it is the same infinite love which waits 
for us there which has surrounded us here; and that the same 
wonderful Providence which has arranged our human life will 
airange our life in the heavenly beytmd; and that the same 
sweet and tender afiections which God has caused to spuing 
up in our hearts below will be waiting for us also there. 

These are the reasons, or some of them, my friends, for 
which I am xeady still to call myself a Unitaiaan. 
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JUSTIN SMITH MORRILL, an American politician of note, was bom at 
Stratford, Vermont, April 14, 1810. He received a common-school 
education and was successively farmer and merchant. Both his 
taste and ambition inspired him to study deeply and to read widely, so 
that ere long he became one of the best informed men in his State. In 
1855 he was sent as representative to Congress, where he was one of the 
founders of the Republican party. He was an able advocate of protection, 
the speech which he delivered on the Tariff Bill of 1857 attracting wide- 
spread attention. The next year he introduced the Land Grant College 
Bill, which became a law in 1862. During the Civil War period Morrill was 
In charge of all the tariff and other measures for revenue, and he was the 
principal framer of the Tariff Bill of 1861, called by his name. In 1867 he 
took a seat in the Senate, and at the time of his death in Washington, 
December 28, 1898, had been for several years the oldest congressman in 
point of years, as well as the one longest in continuous service. His 
latest speech was delivered against the annexation of Hawaii. In 188G he 
published *' Self-ConBciousness of Noted Persons.' 
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THE TARIFF AND THE PUBLIC DEBT 

DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, DECEMBER 8, i88i 

FREE trade would almost seem to be an aristocratic dis- 
ease, from which workingmen are exempt, and those 
that catch it are as proud of it as they would be of the 
gout — another aristocratic distinction. 

It might be more modest for these " nebulous professors '^ 
of political economy to agree among themselves how to define 
and locate the leading idea of their " dismal science," whether 
in the value in exchange, or value in use, in profits of cap- 
ital or wages, whether in the desire for wealth, or aversion to 
labor, or in the creation, accumulation, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth, and whether rent is the recompense for 
the work of nature or the consequence of a monopoly of prop- 
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Brty, before they ask a doubting world to accept the flicker- 
ing and much disputed theory of free trade as an infallible 
truth, about which they have themselves never ceased to 
wrangle. 

The weight of natiouB against it is as forty to one. li 
may be safe to say that when sea serpents, mermaids, and cen- 
taurs find a place in natural history, free trade will obtain 
recognition as a science; but till then it must go uncrowned, 
wearing no august title, and be content with the thick-and- 
thin championship of the "Cobden Club." 

All the principal British colonies from the rising to the 
setting of the sun — India alone possibly excepted — are in 
open and successful revolt against the application of the free- 
trade tryanny of their mother country, and European states 
not only refuse to copy the loudly-heralded example, but they 
are retreating from it as though it were charged with dyna- 
mite. Even the London "Times," the great "thunderer'' 
of public opinion in Great Britain, does not refrain from giv- 
ing a stunning blow to free trade when it indicates that it has 
proved a blimder, and reminds the world that it predicted it 
would so prove at the start. The ceremony of free trade, 
with only one party responding, solitary and alone, turns out 
as dull and disconsolate as that of a wedding without a bride. 
The honeymoon of buying cheap and selling dear appears 
indefinitely postponed. 

There does not seem to be any party coming to rescue 
England from her isolated predicament. Bismarck, while 
aiming to take care of the interests of his own country, as do 
all ministers, on this question, perhaps, represents the atti- 
tude of the greater part of the far-sighted statesmen of 
Europe, and he, in one of his recent parliamentary speeches, 
declared: 
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^^ Without being a paanonate proteetiomsty I am as a finan- 
cier^ however, a passionate impoeer of duties, from the con- 
viction that the taxes, the duties levied at the frontier^ are 
almost exclusively borne by the foreigner, especially for man- 
ufactured articles, and that they have always an advanta- 
geous, retroepectivtj, protectionist action." 

Practically the nations of continental Europe acquiesce in 
this opinion, and are a unit in their flat r^usal of British 
free trade. They prefer the example of America. Bef CHre 
self-confldent men pronounce the whole world of tariff men, 
at home and abroad, '^ half -educated or half-witted," they 
would do well to see to it that the stupidity is not nearer 
home, or that they have not themselves cut adrift from the 
l<^c of their own brains, only to be wof ully impoeed upon 
by free-trade quackery^ which treats man as a mere fact^ no 
more important than any other fact, and ranks labor only 
BB a commodity to be bought and sold in the dieapeet or dear- 
est markets. 

So long as statesmen are expected to study the prosperity 
and advanceiment of the people for whose government and 
guidance they are made responsible, so long free-trade theo- 
ries must be postponed to that Utopian era whetu the health, 
strength, and skill, capital^ and labor of the whole hum an 
race shall be reduced or elevated to an entire equality, and 
when each individual shall dwell in an equal climate, upcm 
an equal soil, freely pasture his herds and flocks where he 
pleases^ and love his neighbor better than bimaelf^ 

At present the Buasians, the Germans, the French, the 
British, and also mo&t of the less populous nations are pitted 
again&t each other for empire upon land and sea, and each 
and aU are striving for the mastery in trade, arte, and man- 
ufactures, regardless as.-iv^ll of natural impediments as of 
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the senthnents of their competitors. To this end they make 
war to extend or maintain territorial possesedofii, subsidize 
Bteanuahips aronnd the worlds push railroads across continents, 
tunnel moimtains, open inland seas, and at last establish tech- 
nological schools for the better instruction of their own skilled 
artisans. 

Never was keener foresight and OTermastering earthly 
mindedness among all nations more al^ and potential, 
directly and indLreetly, in securing those material advantages 
likely to win the profits of industry and trade, than in the 
nineteenth century. Some pay bounties on eaports, a greater 
number have levied or advanced protective duties on imports; 
and no nati<m has directly taxed her people more extrava- 
gantly, and solely for the benefits of her manufactures, than 
has Great Britain, by her costly and imperial maintenance 
of colonial and far-off markets. 

Even China, powerless and docile, is persuaded with gun- 
powder, to trade in cotton-sfcuffs, hardware, and opium — 
though it kills a half million of her of^um eataie annually 
— and the British drum-beat of war is rarely hushed in 
India before it breaks forth in Africa, for all the benefits of 
the Manchester and Birmingham tzada The cost of their 
military and naval paoteddcvi to eommerce in the Mediter- 
ranean cannot be less tlian $209000,000 annually, a sum far 
transcending all possible gains upon thdr entiie export traf- 
fic to the Mediterranean. In. other p^ea it is even worse. 
The expense of the military and naval forces on the West 
India atation, it is fair to say, must often exceed the total 
value taken th^e of IBritish exports. 

To be unmindful oif the movements oi those whose rivalry 
is unescapable and everywhere present, is to consent to be 
vanquifliied, aiKl to stand in thetiwrear as inferiors forever. 
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To lag behind, while all the world is on the move, is to 
accept the fate of the decrepit and duU-pated bison, who lin- 
gers on the prairie in the rear of the ongoing herd, only to be 
devoured by wolves. 

We are no longer enduring the serfdom of colonies, but 
as a great republic, with a matchless destiny, we must prove 
American capacity, when intrusted with great affairs, able to 
cope with all rivals, and, if we have any, with all enemies, 
copying only their virtues and shunning their faults. Amer- 
icans speak the English language, but it does not follow that 
our soldiers should wear red coats. "We revere Old Eng- 
land's common law, but it does not follow that we may flog 
our wives with a stick not bigger than our thumbs. We 
borrowed their trial by jury, but did not import the EngKsh 
tread-mill; nor should we transplant any other legislative 
exotics to an uncongenial soil. We have to legislate for a 
continent, not for an island. Glad as we may be to somewhat 
abate taxation upon our own people, it will not be necessary 
to provoke the laughter of English statesmen at our imbe- 
cility by an abandonment of the policy of American 
protection. 

Ireland, with its splendid harbors, once enjoyed a valuable 
export trade, and was the seat of prosperous manufactures; 
but these, after the union, losing protection and outrun imder 
English competition, were completely extirpated by hostile, 
even vindictive legislation, and the Emerald Isle now. only 
furnishes food for cattle, and potatoes for men. The ques- 
tion will not be impertinent to ask, when famines overtake 
their ill-starred people, ^^From whence comes earliest relief?" 
Protection answers, that "in America there is always some- 
thing to spare." 

Italy, in early ages the k&d of liberal arts, of heroes and 
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poets, also once adorned the world with her manufactures m 
silks, gold, and velvet, and Genoa, Florence, and Venice flour- 
ished as the greatest of commercial cities, but after the discov- 
ery of the New World, domestic quarrels and the temporal rule 
of the clergy eclipsed all Roman and industrial ambition, and 
now, for ages past, classic Italy has only been able, beyond 
the beauty and grandeur of her natural scenery, to claim 
as her chief jewels the broken monuments of her ancient 
glories. 

India is now, as once was Canada, the sure refuge of the 
cheapest and poorest wares and manufactures of its British 
conquerors, who throw almost as many obstacles in the way 
of Indian growth in the useful arts, as the saxne power one, 
hundred years ago brought to bear against the American col- 
onies. 

" If America," said Lord Chatham, " makes a stocking or 
a horse-nail, I would advise that she be made to feel the 
whole weight of England." 

The churchmen of England are more tolerant in India of 
Brahminism than of the power-loom. The sentiment of 
the people of India favored moderate protective duties on 
cotton fabrics, or such as would lead to the gradual restora- 
tion of home manufactures; but this sentiment finds little 
favor, and may be doomed to imperial subordination, for the 
reason that India has not asserted — has nobody to assert — 
that local independence which it might be dangerous to with- 
hold from Canada, from New Zealand, from Victoria, or 
from New South "Wales. 

Almost every year the Crown of Great Britain gives its 
royal assent to colonial acts imposing fresh protective duties 
upon foreign manufactures, including British as well as all 
other, and yet the whole phalanx of Britiak^ free traders alter- 
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tistelj wheedle or denotmce Americane lor persisting in tire 
same line of policy! Some of the nsembei^ of Parliamcwt, 
who may have advised the &nmn te aansfc to frequent colonarf 
protectiTB tariffs in Aufirtralia and Canada, are disgusted wi& 
tile great American nation, beca^c^e it ha» not outgrown sach- 
folly, and travewe our country as i?tiii»rant preaehers of » 
free-trade gospel, which has no longer power to work miracles^ 
or even to make converts at heme. 

The emancipated slaves of the South are not only better 
fed and better clothed! than two hunAwi and fifty-two and 
one-half millions of the native population of India, eaN?h ob» 
barely made respectable by a yard or two of cotton cloth, 
but they are better fed, better clothed, and better housed 1fei» 
the average agricultural laborers of England or Irelaasd. 

At home, from ocean to ocean, and from perpetual sum- 
mer to perpetual winter, fifty millions of Amerrean people 
enjoy all the advantages of that free trade which iff legiti- 
mate and beneficent, with no depressing effects upon domes^Mf- 
labor, nor upon the multiplied industries which now begin to 
decorate all portions of the American continent. Here, ntoi^ 
the execrable cosmopolitanism lurking in the British theory, 
but true free trade reigns triumphant. The products of #» 
fields, of the loom, and of the anvil, travel without a pa»f^ 
port, everywhere meet to claim kith and Mn, and yield t» w 
pre-eminence, save Aatfairiy won by supwrior merit. 

Over thi& large and utnequsilled asea, mid anawoi^ these not 
lion% free trade that m hcmest and mnaetfiA' has juvt arai 
imlimited scope. Its benefits fall upcBi Amesiean ditizm^ 
ooe as much as mLoKhm; upon ear owa* howdboM, satbsr than 
i^n aliens aiod stnugen^- or tltosv wboy psmbLy,. V9iami isk» 
next waa^trunq) somcb, wbk^ sal bs* mnang' oar feiimwh, msk 
some of whmxy till &en, wcndd eammxaegB that smrt^ ^ ttaim 
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idiich must hold lis forever dependent upon tbe inconsfcancy 
foi ioreign jnaxkets. Our laws are even denounoed as ^' bar- 
hftmiifl,^' because thejr do not open ^nd ]»eipetiiate an 
excliaiige of two days' w&rk in Illinais or Yermont for one 
in Birmingliain or Manchester. Thaj have piped unto us 
and we have not danced. 

How difieopen^ are the re^lationB of aome other countries, 
even of Eiaoce, where internal taxation is to he met at every 
step. A chicken, a bottle of wine, or a basket of fruit or 
vegertd>les, cannot he taken from one town to another with- 
DUt the payment of .a j^ecial ^^ octroi '^ duty. Ihis amounts 
in the aggregate to about three hundred million francs annu- 
idly, and has been i^ollected for mare than one hundred years 
past We hardly appreciate the convenienoe of American 
free trade over our immense territory, until we see how some 
foreign fanners are hailed at every etep ior tribute. The 
"octroi" is also eioforced in Austria; and, let me add, the 
syBkem prevails all over India, where Great Britain, never 
icflgettiog the power of the conqueror, governs m she pleases. 

irom. ths petty system 6^ taiifis, enaiclBd by multitudinous 
and petty localities of an ostentatiously free-trade empire. 

All the markets around the world do Jiot furnish, even to 
Gb^eat .Britain, one third part of that constant and healthful 
iteade we may ever rely iipon &t home; and, but for this home 
.market^ our farmers would be unable to bny foreign manu- 
factures fit any prLse. They would have no surplus to spend, 
fintish j>alicy cateias to foreign incapables. Our polby looks 
.up io .and trusts robust ability at home. 

JBut we plaee no obstacles in the way of finding a jaarket 
M home or abroad for all articles of American ^owth or 
production. Trade in all such articles is wholly untram- 
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melled. 'No export duties can be imposed in the face of the 
constitutional inhibition. Other nations may buy of us all 
they please, free from any export duties, though this freedom 
is far from being reciprocated. Sugars are subjected to an 
export duty in the British West India Islands, as well as in 
Cuba; Mexico exacts an export duty on silver; Australia and 
New Zealand, on gold; India, on rice and indigo; Chili, on 
guano; France, on rags; Canada, on timber and shingle 
bolts. 

In India, salt is a government monopoly protected by an 
enormous duty; and over forty-two millions of dollars of rev- 
enue is annually obtained on the monopoly of opium exported 
to China. Most certainly export duties are wholly antag- 
onistic to free trade, and no less an impediment than duties 
on imports. Their tendency is to greatly discourage home 
production, which duties on imports do not. 

Is it not enough that all American out-going trade, more 
than half of the whole, ever has been and ever must be 
wholly and absolutely free? Our free trade is something in 
the right place; but British free trade is like Lord Palmer- 
ston's witty definition of dirt — "something in tho wrong 
place. '* 

In Great Britain, where so-called free trade has had its 
loudest support, in addition to the inconsistencies I have men- 
tioned in point of practice, there is little free trade in gold, 
as the Bank of England is clothed with protective power to 
intercept its flow outward by raising the rate of interest, 
which is practically equivalent to a prohibitory export tariff. 
Nor have they free trade in land, far more important than 
free trade in iron, cotton, or wool; but transfers are hedged 
in either by perpetual hindrances or by expensive difficulties, 
too great to be ov^ome. 
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^A large part of the land, being entailed can neither be sold 
nor pledged as a basis of credit, upon which even to make 
improvements, and it passes from one generation to the next 
by hereditary descent, and by the laws of primogeniture. 
Though they may be life estates they are grotesque carica- 
^ tures upon any idea of true ownership. Land is thus mainly 
a first-class monopoly, and now, as ever, the ancient and 
unimpaired feudal prop of the aristocracy. In India it is 
much worse, for there the British government holds the per- 
petual proprietorship of all land as the conqueror, and col- 
lects an annual rental wpon every cultivated acre. A regular 
appropriation for famines, made annually in advance, is a 
sufficient commentary. 

In America, however, not only is there entire free trade 
in land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to buy or to sell, 
to lease or to hypothecate, but we offer land to all the land- 
less, a free homestead forever, to every one having the will 
and strength to go and occupy it. Nor is it at last subject 
to tithes for the support of an established church by those who 
do or do not subscribe to its faith. Such is American free 
trade. 

Another great restriction upon the freedom of trade in 
Great Britain is that tobacco, cigars, and wine, and some 
other articles, are not allowed to be imported, except into 
Buch ports as shall be approved by the commissioners of 
customs. 

A very large proportion of the duties imposed upon foreign 
merchandise has to be met by foreign concessions in prices. 
A removal of existing duties is often followed by almost an 
equal rise in foreign prices. We have experience of our own 
which forcibly illustrates these facts. The duty on Bessemer 
Steel did not increase the selling price. The repeal of the 
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duty on QO&dQ did not drminiah the cost; nor did the hasty 
repeal of the duty on quinine greatly benefit the Americjan 
consumer. If Americans pay all tariff duties, why are En^ 
lish free traders so sublimely anxious for their repeal? 

The test of profitable farming is the state of the account 
at the end of the year. Under free trade the evidence nml- 
tiplies that the English farmer comes to the end of the year 
with no surplus, often in debt, bare and discontented. Their 
laborers rarely know the luxury of meat, not over sixteen 
ounces per week, and. never expect to own a rood of the 
soil. 

But under the proteotLye policy, the American farmer holde 
and cultivates his own land, has a surplus at the end of the 
year for permanent investments or improvemeants, and edu- 
cates and brings up his sons and daughters with the advan? 
tages and comforte of good society. There are more Ameri- 
can houses with carpcta than in any oldier country in the 
world. I believe it will not be diq)uted that the downr 
trodden tillers of the soil in Great Britain are not well fed; 
that they are coarsely underclad, and that for lack of common 
school culture they would hardly be regarded as fit associates 
here for Americans who drive their teams afield, or &r the 
young men who start in Kfe as laborers upon farms. The 
claim that free trade is the true policy of the American 
farmer would seem to be, therefore^ a very courageous 
falsehood. 

It i3 an unfortunate tendency of the age that nearly one 
half of the population of the globe k concentrated in cities^ 
often badly governed, and sharply exposed to extravagance^ 
pauperism, immorality, and all the crimes and vicee which 
overtake mankind reared in hotbeds. I would neither undev" 
yalue the men of brilliant pacts, nor blot out the matesial 
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splendozs of cities, but regret to see the rural districts depop- 
ulated for their unhealthy aggrandizement. 

Free trade builds up a few of these ciBBtom*hou6e citieBy 
where gain from foreign trade is the chief object sought, 
where mechanics, greater in numbers thkn any other claBS, 
often hang their heads, though Crcesus rolls in Pactolian 
wealth, and Shylock wins his pound of flesh; but protection: 
assembles artisans and skilled workmen in tidy villages and 
towns, details many squadrons of industry to other and dis- 
tant localities, puts idle and playful waterfalls at work, opens, 
buiHs up, Td iUununes, as U an electric light, ±1 wh2 
interior of the country; and the farmer of Texas or of New 
England, of Iowa or of Wisconsin, is benefited by mch. 
re-enforcement of consumers, whether they are by his side 
or across the river, at Atlanta or South Bend, at Paterson 
or at Providence. The farmers own and occupy more than 
nineteen twentieths of our whole territory, and their interest 
is in harmony with the even-handed giwwth and prosperity of 
the whole country. 

There is not a State whose interests would not be jeop- 
ardized by free trade, and I should like to dwell upon the 
salient facts as to Missouri, Kansas, Indianii, Alabama, Illi- 
nois, and many other States, but I shall only refer to one. 
The State of Texas, surpassing empires in its vast domains, 
doubling its peculation within a decade, and expending over 
$20,000,000 within. a year in the construction of additional 
railroads, with a promised expenditure within the necst fifteen 
months of over $27,000,000 more, has sent to marknet as raw 
maskerial, the past year, 12,262^052 peunds of hides, 20,671,- 
639 pounds of wool, and 1^260,247 bales of cotton. Ser 
niin^»l rcBomcee, though knowm to be immenBe, are as yet 
imtoudbed H«r bullocks, in countie»s herds on thear wm^^ 
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to market, aimually crowd and crop the prairies from Denver 
to Chicago. But now possessed of a liberal system of rail- 
roads, how long will the dashing spirit of the Lone Star 
State — where precious memories still survive of Austin, of 
Houston, of Eusk, and of Schleicher — be content to send 
off unmanufactured her inunense bulk of precious raw mate- 
rials, which should be doubled in value at home, and by the 
eame process largely multiply her population. 

With half as many in numbers now as had the original 
thirteen, and soon to pass our largest States, wanting indefi- 
nite quantities of future manufactures at home, Texas should 
also prepare to supply the opening trade with Mexico, in all 
its magnitude and variety, and far more worthy of ambi- 
tion than in the golden days of Montezuma. 

No State can run and maintain railroads unless the way- 
fitations, active and growing settlements and towns, are nu- 
merous enough to offer a large, constant, and increasing sup- 
port. The through business of long lines of railroads is of 
great importance to the termini, and gives the roads some 
prestige, but the prosperity and dividends mainly accrue from 
the local business of thrifty towns on the line of the roads. 

It is these, especially manufacturing towns, which makes 
freight both ways, to and from, that free trade must ever 
fail to do, and while through freights, owing to inevitable 
competition, pay little or no profit, the local freights sustain 
the roads, and are, and must be, the basis of their chief future 
value. "Without this efficient local support, cheap and rapid 
long transportation would be wholly impracticable* 

The southern States, in the production of cotton, have pos- 
sibly already reached the maximum quantity that can be cul- 
tivated with greatest profit, unless the demand of the world 
expands. A short crop now often brings producers a largei 
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Bum than a full crop. The amount of the surplus sent abroad 
determines the price of the whole crop. Production appears 
likely soon to outrun the demand. Texas alone has latent 
power to overstock the world. 

Is it not time, therefore, to curtail the crop, or to stop any; 
large increase of it, while sure to obtain as much or more for 
it, and to turn unfruitful capital and labor into other and 
more profitable channels of industry? The untrodden fields, 
where capital and labor wait to be organized for the develop- 
ment of southern manufacturers and mining, offer unrivalled 
temptations to leaders among men in search of legitimate 
wealth. 

The same facts are almost equally applicable to general 
agriculture, but more particularly to the great grain-growing 
regions of the West. A great harvest frequently tends to 
render the labor of the whole year almost profitless, wheru* 
ever foreign countries are blessed with comparatively 9. 
equal abundance. The export of com last year, in October, 
was 8,586,067 bushels, valued at $4,604,840, but the export 
of only 4,974,661 bushels this year brings $3,605,813. An 
equal difference appears in the increased value of exports of 
flour. A much larger share of crops must be consumed 
nearer home if any sure and regular market is to be per- 
manently secured. The foreign demand, fitful and uncer- 
tain as it is, rarely exceeds one twentieth of even the present 
home requirements, and the losses from long transportation, 
incident to products of great bulk, can never be successfully 
avoided except by an adequate home demand. 

Farmers do not look for a market for grain among farmers, 
but solely among non-producing consumers, and these it is 
greatly to their interests to multiply rather than to diminiflh, 
by forcing them to join in producing or doubling crops for 
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t^oh there may be an insnfficieiiit demand. Every Bhip- 
load cf wheat isent abroad tends to bring down. foreign prieesr; 
and such f ar-ofi markets should be sought only when the 
surplus at home is excessive, or when foreign priees are extra- 
ordinarily remnneratiye. 

The wheat regions of the West, superb as they undoubt- 
edly are, it is to be feared, have too little staying character 
to be prodigally squandered; and their natural fertility notice- 
ably vanishes in the rear, unless retained by costly fertiliz- 
ers, almost as rapidly as new fields open in front. Some of 
the Middle States, as well as the !N^ew England, though seek- 
ing fertilizers far and near, already look to the West for much 
of their com and bread; and there is written all over eastern 
fields, « western Yiflitars may read, the old epitaph, "Afl w 
are now, so you may be.'' It srill take time for thifi threat- 
ened decadence^ but not long in the life of natLons. • Tim 
wheat crop ntna away from the Atlantic coast to the Pacific, 
and sinks in other h)calities as it looms up in Minnesota, 
Nebraaka, and Dakota. Six years of cropi»ng in California, 
it is said, reduces the yield per acre nearly one half. 

There was, in 18t80^ devoted to wheat culture, over 
35,000,000 aorea, or nearly double theiuzceage of 1875. In 
twenty-five years 100,000,000 people will more than ovar- 
take any present ox: pfrospective aurplus, and we jnay yet iieed 
all of onr present magnifioent whea^ fields to give hread ;to 
our own people* Certainly we need not be in haste to slau^ 
ter and utterly exhaust the native iertiUty of our jfields om 
the cheap terms. now preseiKted. 

En^and, with all iier faults, is <gieat, but, uniertmiately, 
has not room to siqipart Jier grfwtnees, and must have cheap 
food, and be adiile to offer better vvaigeB, oar past witiii great 
numbere of her peqple. I jnost ainoerely hspe iieor atateameB 
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— and she is never without those of eminence — will prove 
equal to their great trust and to any crisis; but we can- 
not surrender the welfare of our republic to any foreign 
empire. Free trade may, or may not, be England's neces- 
sity. Certainly it is not our necessity; and it has not reached, 
and never will reach, the altitude of a science. An impost 
on earn there, it is clear, would produce an exodus of her 
laboring popxdation, that would soon leave the banner of Vic- 
toria waving over a second-rate power. 

Among the nations of the world the high position of the 
United States was never more universally and cordially 
admitted. Our rights are everywhere promptly conceded, 
and we ask nothing more. It is an age of industry, and we 
can only succeed by doing our best. 

Our citizens, under a protective tariff, are exceptionally 
prosperous and happy, and not strangers to noble deeds nor 
private virtues. A popular government based on universal 
suffrage will be best, and most certainly, perpetuated by the 
elevation of laboring men through the more liberal rewards 
of diversified employments, which give scope to all grades of 
genius and intelligence, and tend to secure to posterity the 
blessings of universal education, and the better hope of per- 
lonal independence. 



MONTALEMBERT 



/^HARLES FORBES DB MONTALEMBERT was bom at Poitx>a on the 29th 
^^ of May, 1810. When he was but a little over twenty, he interested him- 
•elf in the estabUshment of a School of Liberal Catholicism. This scheme brought 
him into notice and he was formally charged with unlicensed teaching. He 
claimed the right of trial by his peers, and made a notable defence, of course 
with the deliberate intention of formulating a protest against the expected judg- 
ment. In 1836 he published the *'Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary." During 
the reign of Louis Philippe he made himself conspicuous by his remonstrances 
against the restrictions imposed on the liberty of the press, besides struggling 
for freedom in national education. On the downfall of Louis Philippe, he 
accepted a seat in the Assembly. A defeat in 1857 put an end to his parlia- 
mentary career. After the establishment of the Empire, he became prominent 
as an author. Ten years before his death, and when he was fifty years old, his 
great work, "Les Moines d*Occident depuis St Benott Jusqu'i St. Bernard/^ 
appeared. He died in March, 1870. 



FOR FREEDOM OF EDUCATION* 

I KNOW that by myself I am nothing. I am but a child; 
and 1 feel myself bo young, so inexperienced, bo ob- 
scure, that nothing less than the recollection of the 
great cause of which I am here the humble champion could 
encourage me. But I am happy in possessing a recollec- 
tion of words pronounced for the same cause m this very 
place by my father. And I am sustained by the conviction 
that this is a question of life and death for the majority of 



1 From an Address delivered before the Chamber of Peers in Paris in 1831, 
when Montalembert (aged twenty-one) was arrested with Lacordaire for teach- 
ing an unauthorized school. 
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Frenchmen — for twenty-five millions who hold the same 
religious faith as myself; and by the unanimous cry of 
France for freedom of teaching; atid by the written wishes 
of those fifteen thousand Frenchmen whose petition we 
have ourselves carried to the other Chamber; and by the 
rights of thousands of families whose offspring are spring- 
ing up in a region which arbitrary legislation has made a 
desert — ^in one word, by the image of a cruel past to atone 
for, and an invaluable future to assert, and, above all, by 
the name I bear— that name which is as great as the world, 
the name of Catholic. I have all these principles to sustain 
me when I thus appear before you; and I require to remind 
myself of these great arguments, not only to give me cour- 
age, but to convince my judges that I have not been guided 
in what I have done by any inspiration of vanity, or any 
thirst for distinction. It is sufficiently well known that the 
career on which I have entered is not of a nature to satisfy 
an ambition which seeks political honors and places. The 
powers of the present age, both in government and in op- 
position, are, Cy the grace of Heaven, equally hostile to 
Catholics. There is another ambition not less devouring, 
perhaps not less culpable, which aspires to reputation, and 
which is content to buy that at any price; that, too, I dis- 
avow like the other. No one can be more conscious than 
I am of the disadvantages with which a precocious publicity 
surrounds youth, and none can fear them more. But there 
is still in the world something which is called faith-*-it is 
not dead in alt minds; it is to this that I have early given 
my heart and my life. My life — a man's life — is always, 
and especially to-day, a poor thing enough; but this poor 
thing, consecrated to a great and holy clause, may grow with 
it: and when a man has made to such a cause the sacrifice 
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of his iuture, I believe tliat he ought to shrink from none 
€>f its consequences, none of its dangers. 

It is in the strength of this conviction that I appear to- 
day for the first time in an assembly of men. I know too 
well that at my age one has neither antecedents nor experi- 
ence; but at my age^ as at every other, one has duties and 
hopes. I have determined, for my part, to be faithful 
to both. 



DEVOTION TO FREEDOM 

DEUVERED IN THE CHAMBER OF PEERS. JANUARfY ta«a ON THE TROUBLES 

IN SWITZERLAND 



I HOLD for my part that the confliot in Switzerland has 
not been against the Jesuits, nor for and against the 
sovereignty of cantons. The battle has been against 
you, and for you. That is to say, a wild, intolerant, un- 
regulated, and hypocritical liberty has combated that true, 
sincere, orderly, tolerant, and lawful freedom of which you 
are the representatives and defenders in the world, ^hat 
was in question on the other side of the Jura was neither 
the Jesuits nor the independence of cantons; it was order, 
European peace, the security of the world and of France; 
and these have been vanquished, smothered, crushed, at 
our very doors, by men who ask no better than to throw 
the burning brands of discord, anarchy, and war from the 
Alps and the Jura into our midst. Thus I do not speak 
for the vanquished, but to the vanquished, vanquished 
myself — ^that is to say, to the representatives of social 
order, rule,, and liberalism which have just been overcome 
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in Switzerland and which are threatened throughout Eorope 
by a new invasion of the barbarians. . . . 

liast year at this time, abont this aanua day, I denoonoed 
at. this tribune, in the midst of the marks of your sympathy 
Mid indulgence, a similar crime, the incorporation and oonfis- 
eation of Cracovia; and to-day I am again called i:^n to 
denounce an unworthy violation, not only of the right of 
tseaties, of that political right which, I respect and esteem, 
biit of a right superior to all others, the sight of men, of 
nature, and of humanity, if I may use an expression com- 
mon to the present time. The crime is the same to my 
eve& Last year tiiie last remnant of the Polish nation was 
ta,„«.o.;'h»,«. i.i.«- e-aie of E^^ freedom 
which is the victim of a emnilar alatack. But last year the 
attempt was made by absolute monarohies, and this year 
it is committsd. \x^ pretaided Liberals, who at bottom we 
tj^oants of the worst class. What we have witnessed was 
tiie same then as now^— the abuse of force, the suffocation 
of libecty and right by bmtal and impious violeivee — the 
violence of pledged faith, . the reign of the* greater number^ 
tioe assumption by For^ of Falsehood as its arms and 
attire. . 

There is, however, when I consider these two crtmes, 
a diCerence which I cannot here indicate. The crime of 
last year, a crime of force, was committed in the name 
of foaree* This year the crime is that of despotism, with 
Ifae addition of hypocrisy, for it is committed in the name 
of freedom. To my eyes, this odious lie aggravates the 
efienoe, and makes it ten times more worthy of your in- 
Agnation and contempt. 

Believe me, gentiezoen, I do not eome here to complain 
€t religious or Catholic grievances^ Yes, Catholicism has 
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been assailed in Switzerland, as all the world knows; but 
all the world knows also that the wounds and defeats cl 
religion are never incorable or irreparable, and that at 
bottom her business is to be wounded, persecuted, and 
oppressed. She suffers, but only for a time. She is soon 
healed and raised up — and out of these trials issues con- 
tinually more radiant and stronger than ever. But do you 
know what it is which does not recover so easily, and which 
cannot with impunity be exposed to such attacks? It is 
order, peace, aud, above all, freedom. This is the cause 
which I come to plead before you. 

Let no one say, as certain generous but blind spirits 
have said, that radicalism is the exaggeration of liber- 
alism; no, it is its antipodes, its extreme opposite. Radi- 
calism is nothing more than an exaggeration of despotism; 
and never had despotism taken a more odious form. Lib- 
erty is reasonable and voluntary toleration; radicalism is 
the absolute intolerance, which is arrested only by the im- 
possible. Liberty imposes unusual sacrifices on none; radi- 
calism cannot put up with a thought, a word, even a prayer, 
contrary to its will. Liberty consecrates the right of mi- 
norities; radicalism absorbs and annihilates them. To say 
everything in one word, liberty is respect for mankind, 
while radicalism is scorn of mankind pushed to its high*- 
est degree. No; never Muscovite despot, never Eastern 
tyrant, has despised his fellows as they are despised by 
those radical clubbists, who gag their vanquished adver- 
saries in the name of liberty and equality I 

No man can have more right than I have to proclaim 
this distinction, for I defy any man to love liberty more 
than I have done. And here it must be said, I do not 
accept, either as a reproach or as praise, the opinion ex- 
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pressed of me by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, that I 
was exclusively devoted to religious liberty. No, no, gen- 
tlemen; that to which £ am devoted is liberty itself, the 
liberty of all and in everything. This I have always de- 
fended, always proclaimed; I who have written so much, 
spoken so much — too much, I acknowledge — I defy any 
man to find a single word fallen from my pen or from my 
lips which has not been devoted to the cause of freedom. 
Freedom: ah I I can speak without seeking fine expres- 
sions. She has been the idol of my soul; if I have any- 
thing to reproach myself with, it is that I have loved her 
too much, that I have loved her as one loves when one is 
young, without measure, without limit. But I neither re- 
proach myself for this, nor do I regret it; I will continue 
to serve Freedom, to love her always, to believe in her al- 
ways; and I can never love her more nor serve her better 
than when I force myself to pluck off the mask worn by 
her enemies, who wear her colors and who seize her flag 
in order to soil and dishonor it I 



"DEO ET Ci€SARI FIDELIS" 

FROM A SPEECH IN 1849 TO THE BRETON ELECTORS AT SAINT-BRIEUC 

I HAVE labored for nearly twenty years to make a rec- 
onciliation between religion and liberty, which had 
been separated by a fatal misunderstanding. Now 
that this is happily and irrevocably consummated, I de- 
sire to dedicate myself to another reconciliation, to another 
union — to the union of men of honor and feeling {Jvommea de 
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caur et d!honneur)y of all opinions in that one great hoaeit 
moderate party which is the strength and safety of France. 
In all the ancient parties there are men capable of under* 
Btanding each other^ of appreciating each other, and of 
fighting side by side against the common enemy.* We 
must regulate and discipline this union, of which the re- 
cent election in the Cotes-du-Nord has beesi the expres- 
sionf and the present government the result. The gOY- 
ernment, in harmony with the majority of the National 
Assembly, has constantly defended^ and continues daily 
to defend, three great and holy things, viz., religion, 
property, and family rights. We are told that these 
are commonplaces. Do not believe it, gentlemen. They 
are only commonplaees when the foundattons of social 
order cease to be threatened or undermined by minari- 
ties which are sometimes audacious and sometimes hypo- 
critical. 

The government which we have supported has ren- 
dered signal service to all three. To religion, by re^ 
placing the Sovereign Pontiff upon his throne, and by 
disengaging the French Republic from all connection 
with a republic of assassins. To property, by maintain- 
ing all acquired rights; by confirming the permanency of 
the magistracy, the guardian of laws and contracts; and 
by repealing all aubver»ve innovations. And, finally, to 
the family, by that law on education which you will par- 
don my iffiferenee to, because it is the object of my con- 
stant solicitude, and because it is at present exposed to 
the injurionsf oritieism of the discontented and exagger- 
ated of all paities. £ am neither its author nor its re- 
qoMMafiible promulgator, but I defend it because it offers 
the basia o£ an exaeUent compromise^ cf an honerabto 
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peace for all. I have fought long, and more than any 
other, for this great cause; but I fought only with the 
hope of arriving at a worthy and fruitful peace, in which 
the right alone should have the victory, and in which no 
man should be humiliated. 
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THEODORE PARKER, a noted American preacher, was born in Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, August 24, 1810, and educated at Harvard Univer- 
0ity and the Cambridge Divinity School. He was ordained pastor of the 
Second Unitarian Church in West Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1837, but his 
extremely radical views excited great opposition in his own denomination, 
and, separating himself from the conservative element, he soon rose into 
prominence as a radical religious leader. In 1844 a controversy arose 
among the Unitarians because some of the pastors in Boston had ex- 
changed pulpits with Parker; this finally resulted in his leaving West Rox- 
bury and forming, in 1846, the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society, 
which held its services in Music Hall for many years. Parker was very 
outspoken in his opposition to the Mexican War, slavery, and intemperance, 
as well as a staunch champion of the rights of labor. He was indicted In 
the United States court in 1854 for resistance to the fugitive slave law, 
but was never brought to trial. On account of failing health he went to 
Europe in 1860. His death occurred at Florence, Italy, May 10, 1860. 
Parker was for years a prominent factor in American thought, in matters 
both social and religious. In theological questions he shocked many by 
his spoken disregard for things held by them in veneration, and he often 
aroused opposition by his manner of statement rather than by the thing 
stated. He was a very voluminous writer, but the ethical value of his 
work is superior to its literary worth. Among his works are included 
" Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion " (1842) ; " Sermons for the 
Times'/ (1842); "Critical and Miscellaneous Writings" (1843); "Theism, 
Atheism, and the Popular Theology " (1853) ; " Ten Sermons on Religion " 
(1852); "Prayers," "Historic Americiuis," "West Roxbury Sermons" 
(1892). Hit complete works in twelve volumes have been edited by F. P. 
Cobbe. 



SERMON; THE STATE OF THE NATION 

DELIVERED IN BOSTON, NOVEMBER 28, 1850 

" Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.*'— 
Prov. xlv, 34. 

WE come together to-day by the governor's procla- 
mation, to give thanks to God for our welfare, not 
merely for our happiness as individuals or as 

families, but for our welfare as a people. How can we better 
(6732) 
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improve this opportunity than by looking a little into the con- 
dition of the people ? and accordingly I invite your attention 
to a sermon on the state of this nation. I shall try to speak 
of the condition of the nation itself, then of the causes of that 
condition, and in the third place of the dangers that threaten 
or are alleged to threaten the nation. 

First, of our condition. Look about you in Boston. Here 
are a hundred and forty thousand souls living in peace and in 
comparative prosperity. I think, without doing injustice to 
the other side of the water, there is no city in the Old World 
of this population with so much intelligence, activity, 
morality, order, comfort, and general welfare, and at the same 
time with so little of the opposite of all these. I know the 
faults of Boston and I think I would not disguise them ; the 
poverty, unnatural poverty, which shivers in the cellar; the 
unnatural wealth which bloats in the parlor; the sin which is 
hid in the comers of the jail; and the more dangerous sin 
which sets up Christianity for a pretence ; the sophistry which 
lightens in the newspapers and thunders in the pulpit: — ^I 
know all these things and do not pretend to disguise them; 
and still I think no city of the Old World of the same popula- 
tion has so much which good men prize and so little which 
good men deplore. 

See the increase of material wealth, the buildings for trade 
and for homes, the shops and ships. This year Boston will 
add to her possessions some ten or twenty millions of dollars 
honestly and earnestly got. Observe the neatness of the 
streets, the industry of the inhabitants, their activity of mind, 
the orderliness of the people, the signs of comfort. Then 
consider the charities of Boston, those limited to our own 
border and those which extend farther, those beautiful chari- 
ties which encompass the earth with their sweet influence.. 
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Look at the-'Schools, a nK>iiiLinetit of wMch the city may well 
\e proud in spite of their defects. 

But Boston, though we proudly call it the Atkena of 
America, is not the pleasantest thing in New England to look 
at ; it is the part of Massachusetts which I like the leaat to 
look at, spite of its excellence. Look farther, at the whole of 
Massachusetts, and you see a fairer spectacle. There is less 
wealth at Provincetown in proportion to the numbers, bot 
there is less want; there is more comfort; prc^erty is moi» 
evenly and equally distributed there than here^ and the wel- 
fare of a eountry never so much depends upon the amount 
of its wealth as on the mode in which its wealth is 
distributed. In the State there are about 150,000 fami- 
lies — some 975,000 persons — ^living with a degree of 
comfort whida I think is not anywhere enjoyed by such a 
population in the Old World. They are mainly industrixwe^ 
sober, intelligent, and moral. Everything thrives; agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce. " The carpenter encourages 
the goldsmith ; he that smites the anvil, him that snKHxtheth 
with the hammer." Look at the farms where intelligent labor 
wins bread and beauty both out of the sterile soil and a 
climate not over-indulgent. Behold the shops all over the 
State; the small shops where the shoemaker holds his work 
in his lap and draws his thread by his own strong muscles, 
and the large shops where machines, animate with human inr 
telligence, hold with iron grasp their costBer work in theiT 
lap and spin out the delicate staple of Sea Island cotton. 
Look at all this; it is a pleasant sight. Look at our hundreds 
of villages, by river, mountain, and sea ; behold the comf oiih 
able homes, the people well fed, well clad, well instructed.. 
Look at the school-houses, the colleges of the people; at the* 
hi^er seminaries of learning ; at the poor man's real college 
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faTth^ back in the interior, where the mechanic's and 
farmer's oon gets his education, often poor, still something to 
bfr piQBiid of. Look at the churches where ereoy Smiday tho 
b«rt words of Hebrew and of Ohristioa saints are read out of 
this book, and all men are asked once in the week to remem- 
ber th^ haTe a Father in heaven^ a faith to swear hj, and a 
hiev^n to live for, and a conscience to ke^p. I know the 
faults of these churches. I am not in the habit of excusing 
UmaoLf still I know their excellenoe and I will not be tiie last 
man to acknowledge that. Look at the roads^ of earth and 
iron which join villages together and make the State a whole, 
follow the fisherman from his rocky harbor at Cape Ann; 
iftUsw the mariner in his voyage round the world of waters; 
W9d tise industry, the intelligence, and the comfort of the 
inopfe. I tkbik Massachusetts is a St«te to be thankful for. 
There are faults in her institutions and in her laws that need 
dbange vesy mEueh. In her form of society, in her 9chools^ 
irat her coUeges, there ie much whidi clamors loudly for al- 
Dwration^ — very mucii in her churches to be Christianized, 
^hese changes acre going quietly forward and will rn time be 
brought about. 

I lope to look on ikis State, its material prosperity, its in- 
coMfcse in riches, it» intelligence and industry, and the beauti- 
fxd soBotoi that are seen all about u& toniay. I love to look 
aoi tike f aee of the people in halls and churches, in markets 
Mnit faetories^ to think of our great ideas] of Ihe inatitutione 
wii«h have ocnme of Ihem ; of our Bckools and colleges and all 
42he institutioBB for making men wiser and better; to think 
of the noble mfen we have in the mids^t of us-* in ev^y walk of 
I^e w1h> eat an honest bread, who love mankind and love God, 
who ha?^6 conacience& they mean t» keep and souls which they 
siJ?8iid to save. 
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The great business of society is not merely to have farms, 
and ships, and shops, — ^the greater shops and the less, — ^but 
to have men ; men that are conscious of their manhood, self- 
respectful, earnest men, that have a faith in the living Gtod. 
I do not think we have many men of genius. We have very 
few that I call great men — ^I wish there were more — ^but I 
think we have an intelligent, an industrious, and noble people 
here in Massachusetts, which we may be proud of. 

Let us go a step farther. New England is like Massa- 
chusetts in the main, with local differences only. All the 
. North is like New England in the main ; this portion is better 
in one thing; that portion worse in another thing. Our ideas 
are their ideas ; our institutions are the same. Some of the 
northern States have institutions better than we. They have 
added to our experience. In revising their constitutions and 
laws or in making new ones they go beyond us, they introduce 
new improvements, £gid those new improvements will give 
those States the same advantage over us which a new mill 
with new and superior machinery has over an old mill with 
old and inferior machinery. By and by we shall see the re- 
sult and take counsel from it, I trust. 

All over the North we find the same industry and thrifty 
and similar intelligence. Here attention is turned to agri- 
culture, there to mining; but there is a similar progress and 
zeal for improvement. Attention is bestowed on schools and 
colleges, on academies and churches. There is the same 
abundance of material confif ort. Population advances rapidly, 
prosperity in a greater ratio. Everywhere new swarms pour 
forth from the old hive and settle in some convenient nook 
far off in the West. So the frontier of civilization every year 
goes forward, further from the ocean. Fifty years ago ft 
was on the Ohio, then on the Mississippi, then on the upper 
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Misfiouri; presently its barrier will be the Rocky Mountains, 
and soon it will pass over that bar and the tide of the Atlan- 
tic will sweep over to the Pacific — yea it is already there! 
The universal Yankee freights his schooner at Bangor, at 
New Bedford, and at Boston, with bricks, timber, frame 
houses, and other " notions " and by and by drops his anchor 
in the smooth Pacific in the bay of St. Francis. We shall 
see there ere long the sentiments of New England, the ideas 
of New England, the institutions of New England — ^the 
school-house, the meeting-house, the court-house, the town- 
house. There will be the same industry, thrift, intelligence, 
morality, and religion, and the idle ground that has hitherto 
borne nothing but gold will bear upon its breast a republic 
of men more precious than the gold of Ophir or the rubies of 
the East. 

•Here I wish I could stop. But this is not all. The North 
is not the whole nation; New England is not the only type of 
the people. There are other States differing widely from this. 
In the Southern States you find a soil more fertile under 
skies more genial. Through what beautiful rivers the Alle- 
ghanies pour their tribute to the sea! What streams beau- 
tify the land in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi! 
There genial skies rain beauty on the soil. Nature is wan- 
ton of her gifts. There rice, cotton, and sugar grow; there 
the olive, the orange, the fig all find a home. The soil teems 
with luxuriance. But there is not the same wealth nor the 
same comfort. Only the ground is rich. Tou witness not 
a similar thrift. Strange is it, but in 1840 the single State 
of New York alone earned over $4,000,000 more than the 
fflx States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
iLouisiana, and Mississippi! The annual earnings of little 
IHassachusetts, with her 7,500 square miles, are $9,000,000 
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moire than the earnings of all Florida, Geoi^gia, and. Souffi 
Carolinal The litlde county of Essex, with ft5,000 80HlB,,in 
184:0 earned more than the large Sitate of South Caroliixa 
with 695,000! 

In those States we miss the activity, intelligence, and ontiEr- 
prise of tiie North. You do not find the little, humble school- 
house at every comer; the frequent meeting-hoose does not 
point its taper finger to the sky. Villages do not ad£Em ihe 
margin of the mountain stream and sea; shops do not ring 
with industry, roads of earth and iron are poover and leas 
common. Temperance, morality, oomfort am not there as 
here. In the slave States in 1840 theone weare not quite 
802,000 youtiia and maidens in. all the sohoedfi, acadenrba, 
and oollegcB of the South; but in 1840 in. thefree Ststes of 
the North there were more than 2,212,000 in suoh insti- 
tutLOusI Little Rhode Island has 5,000 m^rB girk and boys 
at aehool than large South Oaiolina; The State of Ohio 
alone has more than. IT^OOiO ' duldjen att sdoool. beyond whaij 
the whole fifteen slave Slates amn. boaat; The pemaanexKfc 
literature of. the- nation all come& fmm the North; yowr his* 
toriana are from that quarter— -youn Sparkses, your Baitorofi^ 
your HUdreths^ ainl Prescolta, and. Tiflknois; the poets are 
from the same quarter- — ^your WhittiffiiB, and Loo^ellows^ 
and Lowells, and Bryants ; the men of literature and religion 
— your Qhanmng», and Iirvmg3,.and Snerwon* — ar© from the 
same quarter! Preaehiiig— it is everywhere, and sermons 
are as thick almost as autumnal leapireB; but who ever beard 
of a great or famous clergyman in a aouthem State?' of a' 
great and famous sermon that rang through^ the nation from 
that quarter? No man. Tour Edwwnfe of^ old time and 
your Beechers, old and young, your Cliaiming^ and Buck^ 
minster, and the Eesfe, which thraaig to every main's^ lipis^ ail 
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are from the North. Nature has done enough, for the South 
— God's cup of blessing runs over — and yet you see the 
result! But there has been no pestilence at the South more 
than at the North; no earthquake has torn the ground beneath 
their feet; no war has come to disturb them more than us. 
The government has never laid a withering hand on their 
commerce, their agriculture, their schools and colleges, their 
literature and their church. 

Still letting alone the South and the North as such, not con- 
sidering either exclusively, we are one nation. What is a na- 
tion ? It is one of the great parties in the world. It is a sec- 
tional j)arty, having geographical limits; with. a party organi- 
zation, party opinions, party mottoes, party machinery, party 
leaders, and party followers; with some capital city for its party 
headquarters. There has been an Assyrian party, a British, a 
Persian, an Egyptian, and a Roman party; there is now a 
Chinese party, and a Russian, a Turkish, a French, and an 
English party; these are also called nations. We belong to 
the American party, and that includes the North as well as 
the South; and so all are brothers of the same party, differing 
amongst ourselves — ^but from other nations in this, that we 
are the American party and not the Russian nor the English. 

We ought to look at the whole American party, the North 
and South, to see the total condition of the people. Now 
at this moment there is no lack of cattle, and corn, and cloth 
in the United States, north or south, only they are differ- 
ently distributed in the different parts of the land. But 
still there is a great excitement. Men think the nation is 
in danger and for many years there has not been so great 
an outcry and alarm amongst the politicians. The cry is 
raised, " The Union is in danger! " and if the Union falls we 
are led to suppose that everything falls. There will be no 
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niore Thanksgiving days; there will be anarchy, and civil war, 
and the ruin of the American people! It is curious to see 
this material plenty on the one side and this political alarm 
and confusion on the other. This condition of alarm is so 
well known that nothing more need be said about it at this 
moment. 

n. Let me now come to the next point and consider the 
causes of our present condition. This will involve a con- 
sideration of the cause of our prosperity and of our alarm. 

1. First, there are some causes which depend on God en- 
tirely; such as the nature of the country, soil, climate, and 
the like, its minerals and natural productions, its seas and 
harbors, mountains and rivers. In respect to these natural 
advantages the country is abundantly favored, but the North 
less so than the South. Tennessee, Virginia, and Alabama 
certainly have the advantage over Maine, New Hampshire^ 
and Ohio. That I pass by — a cause which depends wholly 
on God. 

2. Then again this is a wide and new country. We have 
room to spread. We have not to contend against old institu- 
tions established a thousand years ago, and that is one very 
great advantage. I make no doubt that in crossing the ocean 
our fathers helped forward the civilization of the world at 
least a thousand years; I mean to say it would have taken 
mankind a thousand years longer to reach the condition we 
have attained in New England if the attempt had of neces- 
sity been made on the soil of the Old World and in the face of 
its institutions. 

3. Then, as a third thing, much depends on the peculiar 
national character. Well, the freemen in the North and 
Soi.th are chiefly from the same race, this indomitable 
Caucasian stock; mainly from the same composite stock, the 
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tribe produced by the mingling of Saxon, DanisK, and Nor* 
man blood. That makes the present English nation and the 
American also. This is a very powerful tribe of men, pos- 
sessing some very noble traits of character; active and cre- 
ative in all the arts of peace; industrious as a nation never 
•was before; enterprising, practical; fond of liberty, fond also 
of law, capable of organizing themselves into great masses 
and acting with a complete concert and unity of action. In 
these respects I think this tribe, which we will call the Eng- 
lish tribe, is equal to any race of men in the world that has 
been or is; perhaps superior to any race that has been devel- 
>ped hitherto. But in what relates to the higher reason and 
imagination, to the affections and to the soul, I think this 
tribe is not so eminent as some others have been. North 
and south, the people are alike of Anglo-Norman descent. 

4. Another cause of our prosperity, which depends a great 
deal on ourselves, is this ; the absence of war and of armies. 
In France, with a population of less than forty millions, half 
a million are constantly under arms. The same state of 
things prevails substantially in Austria, Prussia, and in all 
the GFerman states. Here in America, with a population of 
twenty millions, there is not one in a thousand that is a sol- 
dier or marine. In time of peace I thiak we waste vast sunas 
in military preparations, as we did in actual war not long 
since. Still, when I compare this nation with others, I think 
we have cause to felicitate ourselves on the absence of mili- 
tary power. 

5. Again, much depends on the past history of the race, 
and here there is a wide difference between the different parts 
of the country. New England was settled by a religious 
colony. I will not say that all the men who came here from 
1620 tol650 were moved by religious motives j but the con- 
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trolling men were broxight here by these motives- and na 
otlier. Many who cared less for religious ideas came for 
the sake of a great moral idea, for the sake of obtaining a 
greater degree of civil freedom than they had at home. N'ow 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans are only a little ways behind 
us. The stiff ruff, the peaked beard, the " prophesying book '' 
are only six or : even generations behind the youngest of vs. 
The character of the Puritans has given to 'New England 
much of its present character and condition. They founded 
schools and colleges ; they trained up their children in a stem 
discipline which we shall not forget for two centuries to 
come. The remembrance of their trials, their heroism, and 
their piety affects our preaching to-day, and our politics also. 
The difference between New England and New York from 
1750 to 1790 is the difference between the sons of the reli- 
gious colony and the sons of the worldly colony. You know 
something of New York politics before the Revolution, and 
also since the Revolution ; the difference between New York 
and New England politics at that time is the difference be- 
tween the sons of religious men and the sons of men who 
cared very much less for religion. 

Just now when I said that all the North is like New Eng- 
land, I meant substantially so. The West is our own daugh- 
ter. New England has helped people the western part of the 
State of New York, and the best elements of New England 
character mingling with others, its good qualities wiU appear 
in the politics of that mighty State. 

The South, in the main, had a very different origin from 
the North. I think few if any persons settled there for re- 
ligion's sake ; or for the sake of freedom in the State. It 
was not a moral idea which sent men to Virginia, Georgia, 
and Carolina. " Men dp ^|o$ gather grapes of thorns.*' Tha 
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difference of the seed will appear in the difference of 
the crop. In the character of the people of the North and 
SoTXth it appears at this day. The North is. not to be praised, 
nor the South to be blamed for this ; they could not help it : 
btrt certainly it is an advantage to be descended from a race 
of industrious, moral, and religious men; to have been 
brought up under their training, to have inherited their ideas 
and institutions, — and this is a circumstance which we make 
quite too little account of. I pass by that. 

^. There are other causes which depend on ourselves en- 
tirely. Much depends on the political and social organization 
of the people. There is no denying that government has a 
great influence on the character of the people ; on the char- 
acter of every man. The difFerence between the development 
of England and the development of Spain at this day is 
mainly the result of different forms of government; for three 
centuries ago the Spaniards were as noble a race as the Eng^ 
lish. 

A government is carried on by two agencies: the first is 
public opinion and the next is public laWj — ^the fundamental 
law which is the constitution and the subsidiary laws which 
carry out the ideas of the constitution. In a government like 
this public opinion always precedes the laws; overrides them, 
takes ibe place of laws v^on tfaere are none and hinders their 
execution wisen they do not correspond to public opinion. 
Thizs the public opinion of South Carolina demands that a free 
colamd'.seanaan from the North shall be -shut up in jail at his 
employer's ooit. The public opinion of Charleston is 
stronger-than tbe-public law of 'tine 'United States* on ihat point 
— tttronger ntluan the eoivitltotioiir-^nd -nobody dares execute 
the !hwB oef tbe United States in ^ksA matter. Tfafcse two 
thingB dionM <tlwa^ lie looindttt-to^^mdentaiid the eauses of 
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ft nation's condition — ^the public opinion as well as the public 
law. Let me know the opinions of the men between twenty- 
five and thirty-five years of age and I know what the laws will 
be. 

Now in public opinion and in the laws of the United States 
there are two distinct political ideas. I shall call one the 
democratic and the other the despotic idea. Neither is 
wholly sectional; both chiefly so. Each is composed of sev- 
eral simpler ideas. Each has enacted laws and established 
institutions. This is the democratic idea: That all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain natural rights which 
only the possessor can alienate; that all men are equal in 
these rights; that amongst them is the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness ; that the business of the govern- 
ment is to preserve for every man all of these rights untU he 
alienates them. 

This democratic idea is founded on human nature and 

■ 

comes from the nature of God who made human nature. To 
carry it out politically is to execute justice which is the will 
of God. This idea, in its realization, leads to a democracy, — a 
government of all, for all, by all. Such a government aims to 
give every man all his natural rights ; 'it desires to have polit- 
ical power in all hands, property in all hands, wisdom in all 
heads, goodness in all hearts, religion in all souls. I mean the 
religion that makes a man self -respectful, earnest, and faithful 
to the infinite God, that disposes him to give all men their 
rights and to claim his own rights at all times; the religion 
which is piety within you and goodness in the manifestation. 
Such a government has laws and the aim thereof is to give 
justice to all men; it has officers to execute these laws for the 
sake of justice. Such a government founds schools for all; 
looks after those most whp ^re most in need; defends and 
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protects the feeblest as well as the richest and most powerful. 
The State is for the individual and for all the individuals, 
and so it reverences justice, where the rights of all and the 
interests of all exactly balance. It demands free speech; 
everything is open to examination, discussion, " agitation," 
if you will. Thought is to be free; speech to be free; woi-k 
to be free, and worship to be free. Such is the democratic 
idea and such the State which it attempts to found. 

The despotic idea is just the opposite: That all men are 
not endowed by their Creator with certain natural rights 
which only the possessor can alienate, but that one man has 
a natural right to overcome and make use of some other men 
for his advantage and their hurt; that all men are not equal 
in their rights ; that all men have not a natural right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that government is not 
instituted to preserve these natural rights for all. 

This idea is founded on the excess of human passions, and 
it represents the compromise between a man's idleness and 
his appetite. It is not based on facts eternal in human 
nature, but on facts transient in human nature. It does not 
aim to do justice to all, but injustice to some; to take from 
one man what he ought not to lose and give to another what 
he ought not to get. 

This leads to aristocracy in various forms, to the govern- 
ment of all by means of a part and for the sake of a part. 
In this state of things political power must be in few hands; 
property in few hands; wisdom in few heads; goodness in few 
hearts, and religion in few souls. I mean the religion which 
leads a man to respect himself and his fellow men; to be 
earnest and to trust in the infinite God; to demand his rights 
of other men and to give their rights to them. 

Neither the democratic nor the despotic i^^ is fully made 



>etl anywliere in tie world. Tkere » no perfect clemiocniej 
nor perfect arktocraey. There are democrats in every actiisl 
aristocracy; despots in ei^ry actual democracy. But in iht 
northern States the democratic idea prevails extensivdy and 
chiefly, and we have made attempte at eBtabli&rhing a deme* 
cratic goTernmtent. In the southern States the despotic idea 
prevails extensively and chiefly and they have made attemptd 
to establish an aristocracy. In an aristocracy there are two* 
classes: the people to be governed, and the governing d^ias, 
the nobility which is to govern. This nobilily may be mov- 
able and depend on wealth; or immovaMe and depend on 
birth. In the southern States the nobility is immovable and 
Sdepends on color. 

In 1840 in the North there were ten millions of fi^e men 
and in the South Ave milHons of free men and three milli^ia 
of slaves. Three eighths of the population have no homatt 
rights at aU — ^rights as cattle, not as men. Th^*e tbe dave 
is protected by law, as your horse and your ox, but hm no 
more human rights. 

Here, now, is the great cause of the difi^^ice in the <hu»- 
dition of the ^NTorth and South; of the difference in the 
material results, represented by tov^Eis and villages, by isaanA 
and factories, ships and shops. Here is the cause of the 
difference in schools, colleges, churches, and in the lib^Atiure; 
the cause of the diffterence in men. The South, witia ite dm^ 
potic idea, dishonors labor, but v^bes to compromisa between 
its idleness and its appetite, and so Jddnaps men to do ^ 
work. The North, with its democratic idea, honors labor j 
does not compronnse between its idleness and its appetite, 
but lays its bones to the work to satisfy its appetite; inatead 
of kidnapping a man who can run away^ it kidnaps the ele- 
ments, subdues, them to its eonmiand and makes them do ito 
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work. It does not kidnap a freeman, but catches the winds 
and chabas them to its will It lays hands on fire and water 
ftnd fepeeds^ a new giant, whicb ^^ coiirses land and ooean with- 
out rest/' or serves while it stands and waits, driving the mills 
of the land. It kidnaps the " Connecticut " and the ^^ Merri- 
naac;" does not send slave-ehips to Africa, but engineers to 
New Hampshire; and it reqtdres no Fueritive Slave Law to 
keep the earth and sea from escaping, or the rivers of New 
England from runniag up hill. 

This is not quite all I I have just now tried to hint at the 
causes of the difference in the condition of the people, North 
and South. Now let me show the cause of the agitation and 
alarm. We begin with a sentiisaent; that spreads to an idea; 
the idea grows to an aet, to an institution; then it has done its 
work. 

Men seek to spread their sentiments and ideas. The 
4iemocratie idea tries to spread; the despotic idea tries to 
spread. For a long time the nation held these two ideas 
in its bosom, not fully ooascioos of either of them. Both 
came here in a state of infancy, so to say, with our f atheors ; 
the democratic idea very dimly understood; the despotic 
idea not fully carried out, yet it did a great mischief in the 
State and Churda. In the Declaration of Independence, writ 
by a young man, only the democratic idea appears, and 
that idea never got so distinetly stated before. But mark 
you and see the confusion in men's minds. That democratic 
idea was thias distinctly stated by a man who was a slave- 
holder almost all his life ; and unless public rumor has been 
unufiually false be has left some of his own (xffisfKring under 
the influence of tibe despotic aiid not tiie demDcxa/tic idea; 
s^ves and mot free men. 

In tke eonstitiDbion'of tiie TJnibed Siiates these two ideae 
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appear. It was thought for a long time they were not in- 
compatible ; it was thought the great American party might 
recognize both, and a compromise was made between the 
two. It was thought each might go about its own work 
and let the other alone; that the hawk and the hen might 
dwell happily together in the same coop, each lay her own 
eggs and rear her own brood, and neither put a claw upon 
the other! 

In the meantime each founded institutions after its kind; 
in the northern States, democratic institutions; in the 
southern, aristocratic. What once lay latent in the mind of 
the nation has now become patent. The thinking part of 
the nation sees the difference between the two. Some men 
are beginning to see that the two are completely incom- 
patible and cannot be good friends. Others are asking us to 
shut our eyes and not see it, and they think that so long 
as our eyes are shut all things will go on peacefully. Such 
is the wisdom of the ostrich. 

At first the trouble coming from this source was a very 
little cloud, far away on the horizon, not bigger than a man's 
hand. It seemed so in 1804 when the brave senator from 
Massachusetts, a Hartford convention federalist — a name 
that calls the blood to some rather pale cheeks now-a-days — 
proposed to alter the constitution of the United States and 
cut off the North from all responsibility for slavery. It was 
a little cloud not bigger than a man's hand, — ^now it is a 
great cloud which covers the whole hemisphere of heaven 
and threatens to shut out the day. 

In the last session of Congress, ten months long, the great 
matter was the contest between the two ideas. All the news- 
papers rung with the battle. Even the pulpits now and then 
alluded to it ; forgetting their decency," that they must preach 
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" only religion," which has not the least to do with politics 
and the welfare of the State. 

Each idea has its allies and it is worth while to run our 
eye over the armies and see what they amount to. The idea 
of despotism has for its allies: 

(1.) The slaveholders of the South and their dependents ; 
and the servile class who take their ideas from the prominent 
men about them. This servile class is more numerous at the 
South than even at the North. 

(2.) It has almost all the distinguished politicians of the 
North and South ; the distinguished great politicians in the 
Congress of the nation, and the distinguished little poli- 
ticians in the Congresses of the several States. 

(3.) It has likewise the greater portion of the wealthy 
and educated men in many large towns of the North; with 
their dependents and the servile men who take their opinions 
from the prominent class about them. And here, I am sorry 
to say, I must reckon the greater portion of the prominent 
and wealthy clergy, the clergy in the large cities. Once this 
class of men were masters of the rich and educated ; and very 
terrible masters they were in Madrid and in Rome. Now 
their successors are doing penance for those old sins. " It 
is a long lane," they say, " which has no turn," and the 
clerical has had a very short and complete turn. When I 
say the majority of the clergy in prominent situations in the 
large cities are to be numbered among the allies of the des- 
potic idea, and are a part of the great pro-slavery army, I 
know there are some noble and honorable exceptions, men 
who do not fear the face of gold, but reverence the face of 
God. 

Then on the side of the democratic idea there are: 

(1.) The great mass of the people at the north ; farmers, 
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mechanics, and the humbler clergy. This does not appear 
BO at first sight, because these men have not much confideisce 
in themselyefi, and require to be shaken many times before 
they are thoroughly waked up. 

(2.) Besides that there are a few politicians at the North 
who are on this side ; some distinguished ones in Congress, 
some less distinguished ones in the various legislatures of 
the North. 

(3.) Then there are men. North and South, who look at 
the great causes of the welfare of nations and make up liieir 
minds historically from the facts of human history against 
despotism. Then there are such as study the great principles 
of justice and truth and judge from human nature and decide 
against despotism. And then such as look at the law of 
God and believe Christianity is sense and not nonsense ; that 
Christianity is the ideal for earnest men, not a pretence for 
a frivolous hypocrite. Some of these men are at the South ; 
the greater number are in the North; and here again you 
see the difference between the son of the planter and the son 
of the Puritan. 

Here are the allies, the three-fold armies of despotism on 
the one side and of democracy on the other. 

Now it is not possible for these two ideas to continue to 
live in peace. For a long time each knew not the other and 
they were quiet. The men who clearly knew the despotic 
idea thought in 1787 it would die " of a rapid consumption ;" 
they said so ; but the culture of cotton has healed its deadly 
wound, at least for the present. After the brief state of 
quiet there came a state of armed neutrality. They were 
hostile but under bonds to keep the peace. Each bit his 
thumb, but neither dared say he bit it at the other. Now the 
neutrality is over; attempts are made to compromise^ to com- 
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pose the difficulty. Various peace measures were introduced 
to the Senate last sximmer; but they all turned out war 
measures, every one of them. Now there is a trial of strength 
between the two. Which shall recede ? which be extended ? 
Freedom or slavery? That is the question, refuse to look 
at it as we will, — refrain or refrain not from " political agi- 
tation,'* that is the question. 

In the last Congress it is plain the democratic idea was 
beaten. Congress said to California, " You may come in, 
and you need not keep slaves unless you please." It said, 
^' You shall not bring slaves to Washington for sale, you may 
do that at Norfolk, Alexandria, and Georgetown, it is just 
as well, and this ^ will pacify the North.' '' Utah and New 
Mexico were left open to slavery and 50,000 or 70,000 
square miles and $10,000,000 were given to Texas lest she 
should " dissolve the Union," — ^without money or men I To 
crown all, the Fugitive Slave Bill became a law. 
} I think it is very plain that the democratic idea was de- 
feated, and it is easy to see why. The three powers which 
are the allies of the despotic idea were ready and could act 
in concert — the Southern slaveholders, the leading poK- 
tieians, the rich and educated men of the Northern cities, with 
their appendages and servile adherents. But since then the 
conduct of the people in the North and especially in this 
State show that the nation has not gone that way yet. I think 
the nation never will; that the idea of freedom will never 
be turned back in liiis blessed North. I feel sure it will at 
last overcome the idea of slavery. 

I come to this conclusion, firstly, from the character of 
the tribe; this Anglo-Norman-Saxon tribe loves law, de- 
liberation, order, melliod ; it is the most methodical race that 
ever Kved. But it loves liberty, and while it loves law, it 
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loves law chiefly because it keeps liberty ; and without that if 
would trample law under foot. 

See the conduct of England. She spent $100,000,000 in 
the attempt to wipe slavery from the West Indies. She 
keeps a fleet on the coast of Africa to keep down the slave- 
trade there — ^where we also have, I think, a sloop-of-war. She 
has just concluded a treaty with Brazil for the suppression 
of the slave-trade in that country, one of her greatest achieve- 
ments in that work for many years. 

See how the sons of the Puritans, — as soon as they came 
to a consciousness of what the despotic idea was, — ^took their 
charters and wiped slavery clean out, first from Massa- 
chusetts, and then from the other States one after another. 
See how every northern State in revising its constitution or 
in making a new one declares all men are created equal, that 
all have the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

Then the religion of the North demands the same thing. 
Professors may try to prove that the Old Testament estab- 
lishes slavery; that the New Testament justifies the exist- 
ence of slavCjTy ; that Paul's epistle to Philemon was nothing 
more than another fugitive slave law ; that Paul himself sent 
back a runaway; but it does not touch the religion of the 
North. We know better. We say if the Old Testament does 
that, and the New Testament, so much the worse for them 
both. We say, let us look and see if Paul was so benighted, 
and we can judge for ourselves that the professor was mis- 
taken more than the Apostle. 

Again the spirit of the age which is the public opinion of 
the nations is against slavery. It was broken down in Eng- 
land, Prance, Italy, and Spain ; it cannot stand long against 
civilization and good sense; against the political economy and 
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the religious economy of the civilized world. The genius of 
freedom stands there year out, year in, and hurls firebrands 
into the owl's nest of the prince of darknese continually, — ^and 
is all this with no effect? 

Besides that it is against the law of God. That guides 
this universe, treating with even-handed justice the great 
geographical parties, Austrian, Roman, British, or American, 
with the same justice wherewith it dispenses its blessings to 
the little local factions that divide the village for a day, mar- 
shalling mankind forward in its mighty progress toward 
wisdom, freedom, goodness toward men, and piety toward 
God. 

Of the final issue I have no doubt; but no man can tell 
what shall come to pass in the meantime. We see that 
political parties in the State are snapped asunder: whether 
the national party shall not be broken up no man can say. 
In 1750, on the 28th day of November, no man in Old Eng- 
land or New England could tell what 1780 would bring forth. 
No man, north or south, can tell to-day what 1880 will bring 
to pass. He must be a bold man who declares to the nation 
that no new political machinery shall be introduced in the 
next thirty years to our national mill. We know not what a 
day shall bring forth, but we know that God is on the side of 
right and justice, and that they will prevail so long as God is 
God. 

Now, then, to let alone details and generalize into one all 
the causes of our condition, this is the result : We have found 
welfare just so far as we have followed the democratic idea, 
and enacted justice into law. We have lost welfare so far 
as we have followed the desipotic idea and made iniquity into 
a statute. So far as we have reaffirmed the ordinance of 
nature and re-enacted the will of God, we have succeeded. 
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So far as we have refused to do that we have failed. Of old 
it was written^ '^ Bighteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people." 

m. And now a word of our dangers. There seems no 
danger from abroad ; from any foreign State, unless we begin 
the quarrel; none from famine. The real danger in one 
word is this, that we shall try to ena«t injustice into a law^ 
and with the force of the nation to make iniquity obeyed. 

See some of the special forms of injustice which threaten 
us, or are already here. I shall put them into the form of 
ideas. 

1. One common among politicians is that the State is for 
a portion of the people, not the whole. Thus it has been 
declared that the constitution of the United States did not 
recognize the three million slaves as citizens or extend to 
them any right which it guarantees to other men. It would 
be a sad thing for the State to declare there was a single child 
in the whole land to whom it owed no protection. What, 
then, if it attempts to take three millions from under its 
shield i In obedience to this false idea the counsel has been 
given that we must abstain from all " political agitation " of 
the most important matter before the people. We must 
leave that to our masters, for the State is for them, it is not 
for you and me. They must say whether we shall " agitate " 
and " discuss " these things or not. The politicians are our 
masters, and may lay their fingers on our lips when they will. 

2. The next false idea Is that government is chiefly for 
the protection of property. This has long been the idea on 
which some men legislated, but on the 19th day of this montk 
the distinguished secretary of state, in a speech at iN'ew Yorit, 
used these words : " The great object of government is tke 
protection of property at home and respect and renown 
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abroad/' You see what the policy must be where the gov- 
ernment is for the protection of the hat, and only takes care 
of the head so far as it serves to wear a hat. Here the man 
is the accident and the dollar is the substance for which the 
man is to be protected. I think a notion very much like this 
prevails extensively in the great cities of America, north 
and south. I think the chief politicians of the two parties 
are agreed in this, — that government is for the protection 
of property, and everything else is subsidiary. With many 
persons poHtica are a part of their business; the state-house 
and the cufitom-house are ooly valued for their relation to 
trade. This idea is fatal to a good government. 

Think of this, that " The great object of government is 
the protection of property." Tell that to Samuel Adams, 
and John Hancock, and Washington, and the older Win- 
throps, and the Bradf ords, and Carvers ! Why ! it seems as 
if the buried majesty of Massachusetts would start out of the 
ground, and with its Bible in its hand say. This is false ! 

3. The third false idea is this: that you are morally bound 
to obey the law, let it be never so plainly wrong and opposed 
to your conscience. This is the most dangerous of all the 
false ideas yet namad. Ambitious men, in an act of passion, 
make iniquity into a law, and then demand that you and I 
in our act of prayer shall submit to it and make it our daily 
life ; that we shall not try to repeal and discuss and agitate it ! 
This false idea lies at the basis of every despot's throne, the 
idea that men can make right wrong, and wrong right. It 
has eome to be taught in New England, to be taught in our 
churches — ^though seldom there, to their honor be it spoken, 
except in the churches of commerce in the large towns — that 
if wrong is law, you and I must. do what it demands, though 
conscience declares it is treason against man and treason 
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against God. The worst doctrines of Hobbes and Filmer 
are thus revived 

I have sometimes been amazed at the talk of men who call 
on US to keep the Fugitive Slave Law, one of the most odious 
laws in a world of odious laws — a law not fit to be made or 
kept. I have been amazed that they should dare to tell us 
the law of God, writ on the heavens and our hearts, never 
demanded we should disobey the laws of men! Well, sup- 
pose it were so. Then it was old Daniel's duty at Darius' 
command to give up his prayer; but he prayed three times a 
day with his windows up. Then it was John's and Peter's 
duty to forbear to preach of Christianity; but they said, 
" Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye." Then it was the duty 
of Amram and Jochebed to take up their new-bom Moses 
and cast him into the !N'ile, for the law of King Pharaoh 
commanding it was " constitutional," and " political agita- 
tion " was discountenanced as much in Goshen as in Boston. 
But Daniel did not obey; John and Peter did not fail to 
preach Christianity; and Amram and Jochebed refused 
"passive obedience" to the king^s decree! I think it will 
take a strong man all this winter to reverse the judgment 
which the world has passed on these three cases. But it is 
" innocent " to try. However, there is another ancient case 
mentioned in the Bible in which the laws commanded one 
thing and conscience just the opposite. Here is the record 
of the law: " Now both the chief priests and the Pharisees had 
given a commandment, that if any one knew where he 
[Jesufi] were he should show it that they might take him.'^ 
Of course it became the official and legal business of each 
disciple who knew where Christ was to make it known to the 
authorities. No doubt James and John could leave all and 
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follow him with others of the people who knew not the law 
of Moses and were accursed; nay the women, Martha and 
Mary, could minister unto him of their substance, could wash 
his feet with tears and wipe them with the hairs of their 
head. They did it gladly, of their own free will, and took 
pleasure therein, I make no doubt. There was no merit in 
that — "Any man can perform an agreeable duty." But 
there was found one disciple who could " perform a disagree- 
able duty." He went, perhaps " with alacrity," and be- 
trayed his Saviour to the marshal of the district of Jerusalem, 
who was called ia centurion. Had he no affection for Jesus? 
No doubt, but he could conquer his prejudices, while Mary 
and John could not. 

Judas Iscariot has rather a bad name in the Christian 
world; he is called " the son of perdition " in the New Testa- 
ment and his conduct is reckoned a " transgression;" nay, 
it is said the devil " entered into him " to cause this hideous 
sin. But all this it seems was a mistake; certainly, if we are 
to believe our " Republican " lawyers and statesmen, Iscariot 
only fulfilled his " constitutional obligations." It was only 
" on that point " of betraying his Saviour that the constitu- 
tional law required him to have anything to do with Jesus. 
He took his " thirty pieces of silver " — about fifteen dollars 
— a Yankee is to do it for ten, having fewer prejudices to 
conquer — ^it was his legal fee for value received. True, the 
Christians thought it was " the wages of iniquity," and even 
the Pharisees — ^who commonly made the commandment of 
God of none effect by their traditions — dared not defile the 
temple with this " price of blood;" but it was honest money; 
it was as honest a fee as any American commissioner or 
deputy will ever get for a similar service. How mistaken 
we aret Judas Iscariot ia not a traitor; he was a great patriot; 
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he conquered his " prejudices," performed " a disagreeable 
duty '^ as an office of " high morals and high principle;" 
he kept the " law " and the " constitution " and did all 
he could to save the ^^ Union;" nay, he was a saint, "not a whit 
behind "the very chief est apostles." " The law of God never 
commands us to disobey the law of man." Sancte IscariotCy 
ora pro nobis. 

It is a little strange to hear this talk in Boston and hear 
the doctrine of passive obedience to a law which sets Christi- 
anity at defiance, taught here in the face of the Adamses, 
and Hancock, and Washington! It is amazing to hear this 
talk respecting such a law amongst merchants. Do they 
keep the usury laws? I never heard of but one money-lender 
who kept them, and he has been a long time dead, and I 
think he left no kith nor kin ! The temperance law, is that 
kept? The fifteen-gallon law — ^were men so very passive in 
their obedience to that that they could not even " agitate ? " 
yet it violated no law of Gtod — ^wae not tmchristian- When 
the government interferes with the rum-seller's property the 
law must be trod under foot, but when the law insists that 
a man shall be made a slave I must give up conscience in my 
act of prayer and stoop to the vile law men have made in 
their act of passion! 

It is curious to hear men talk of law and order in Boston, 
when the other day one or two hundred smooth-faced boys 
and youths, beardless as girls, could disturb a meeting of three 
or four thousand men for two hours long, and the chief of 
the police and the mayor of the city stood and looked on, 
when a single word from their lips might have stilled the 
tumult and given honest men a hearing. 

Talk of keeping the Fugitive Slave Law! Oome, come, we 
know better. Men in New England knoiw better tluin thia 
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fWe know ttat we ought not to keep a wicked law and that 
it mudt not be kept when the law of God forbids I 

But the effect of a law which men cannot keep without vio- 
lating comscience is always demoralizing. Thecre are men who 
know no higher law than the statute of the State. When 
good men cannot keep a law that is base some bad ones will 
flay, " Let us keep no law at all/' then where does the blame 
lie} On him that enacts the outrageous law. 

The idea that a statute of man frees us from obligation 
to the law of Qod is a dreadful thing. When that becomes 
tise deliberate conviction of the great mass of the people, 
north or south, then I shall despair of human nature; then 
I shall despair of justice and despair of God. But it will 
never come. 

One of the most awful spectacles I ever saw was this: 
A vast multitude attempting at an orator's suggestion to howl 
down the " higher law," and when he said, " Will you have 
tJiis to rule over you? " they answered, " ^everl " and treated 
the '^ higher law " to a laugh and a howl! It Vfm done in 
Faneuil Hall under the eyes of the three Adamsec, Hancock, 
and Washington, and the howl rung round the veneraUe 
arches of that hall. I oould not but ask, " Why do the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing, and the 
rulers of the earth set themselves, and kings take counsel 
against the Loixi and say, ^ Let us break his bands asunder 
and cast off his yoke from us? ' " Then I oould not but re- 
member that it was written, ^^ He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh; the Lord fidiall have them in derision. He taketh 
up the ides as a very little thing and tha inhabitants of the 
earth are as grasshoppers before him." Howl down the 
law of God at a magistoite's command! Do this in Boston! 
Let us romdmber this — ^but with charity. 
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Men say there is danger of disunion, of onr losing fealty 
for the constitution. I do not believe it yetl Suppose it 
be so. The constitution is the machinery of the national 
mill; and suppose we agree to take it ont and put in new — 
we might get worse, very true, but we might get better. 
There have been some modem improvements; we might in- 
troduce them to the State as well as the mill. But I do not 
believe there is this danger. I do not believe the people of 
Massachusetts think so. I think they are strongly attached 
to the Union yet, and if they thought "the Union was in 
peril — ^this day '^ and everything the nation prizes was likely 
to be destroyed, we should not have had a meeting of a few 
thousands in Faneuil Hall; but the people would have filled 
up the city of Worcester with a hundred thousand men if 
need be; and they would have come with the cartridge-box 
at their side and the firelock on their shoulder. That is the 
way the people of Massachusetts would assemble if they 
thought there was real danger. 

I do not believe the South will withdraw from the Union 
with five million free men and three million slaves. I think 
Massachusetts would be no loser, I think the North would be 
no loser; but I doubt if the North will yet allow them to 
go if so disposed. Do you think the South is so mad as to 
wish it? 

But I think I know of one cause which may dissolve the 
Union — one which ought to dissolve it if piit in action : that 
is, a serious attempt to execute the Fugitive Slave Law, here 
and in all the NoriL I mean an attempt to recover and take 
back all the fugitive staves in the North^ and to punish with 
fine and imprisonment all who aid or conceal them. The 
South has browbeat ns again and again. She has smitten us 
on the one cheek with " protection," and we have turned tlie 
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Dtlier, kissing the rod ; she has smitten that with " free trade/' 
She has imprisoned our citizens ; driven ofif with scorn and 
loathing our officers sent to ask constitutional justice. She 
has spit upon us. Let her come to take back the fugitives — 
and, trust me, she " will wake up the lion." 

In my humble opinion this law is a wedge — sharp at one 
end, but wide at the other — ^put in between the lower planks 
of our Ship of State. If it be driven home we go to pieces. 
But I have no thought that that will be done quite yet. I 
believe the great politicians who threatened to drive it through 
the gaping seams of our argosy will think twice before they 
strike again. Nay, that they will soon be very glad to bury 
the wedge " where the tide ebbs and flows four times a day.'' 
I do not expect this of their courage, but of their fears; not 
of their justice — I am too old for that — ^but of their concern 
for property which it is the " great object of government " to 
protect. 

I know how some men talk in public and how they act at 
home. I heard a man the other day, at Faneuil Hall, de- 
clare the law must be kept, and denounce not very gently all 
who preached or prayed against it as enemies of " all law/' 
But that was all talk, for this very man on that very day had 
violated the law; had furnished the golden wheels on which 
fugitives rode out of the reach of the arms which the marshal 
would have been sorry to lift I could tell things more sur- 
prising — ^but it is not wise just now 1 

I do not believe there is more than one of the New Eng- 
land men who publicly helped the law into being, but would 
violate its provisions ; conceal a fugitive ; share his loaf with 
a runaway; furnish him golden wings to fly with. Nay, I 
think it would be difficult to find a magistrate in New Eng- 
land willing to take the public odium of doing the official 
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duty. I believe it is not possible to find a regular jury wfo 
will punish a man for harboring a slave, for helping his 
escape, or fine a marshal or commiseioner for being a little 
slow to catch a slave. Men will talk loud in public meetings, 
but they have some conscience after all, at home. And 
though they howl down the " higher law " in a crowd, yet con- 
science will make cowards of them all when they come to li^ 
hands on a Christian man, more innocent than they, and s^id 
him into slavery forever! One of the commissioners of 
Boston talked loud and long last Tuesday in favor of keep- 
ing the law. When he read his litany against the law of God 
and asked if men would keep the "higher law," and got 
" never " as the welcome and amen for response — ^it seemed 
as if the law might be kept, at least by that commissioner and 
such as gave the responses to his cr^eed. But slave4iunting 
Mr. Hughes, who came here for two of our fellow worship- 
pers, in his Georgia newspaper tells a different story. Here 
it is, from the " Georgia Telegraph " of last Friday. " I 
called at 11 o'clock at night at his [the commissioner's] 
residence and stated to him my business, and asked him for a 
warrant, saying tiiat if I could get a warrant I oould have 
the negroes [William and Ellen Craft] arrested. He said 
the law did not authorize a warrant to be issued : that it was 
my duty to go and arrest the n^ro without a warrant and 
bring him before him! " This is more than I expected. " Is 
Saul among the prophets! " The men who tell us thttt tibe 
law must be kept, God willing, or against his will — there are 
Puritan fathers behind them also; Bibles in tiieir houses; a 
Christ crucified whom they think of ; and a God even in tibeir 
world who slumbers not, neither is weary and is as little a. 
respecter of parchments as of persons ! They know there is 
A people as well as politicians, a posterity not yet assembled. 
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asd tKey would not like to have certain words writ on their 
tombstone. " Traitor to the rights of mankind/' is no 
pleasant epitaph. They too remember there is a day after 
toKiay ; aye, a forever ; and " Inasmneh as ye have not done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have not done 
it unto me," is a sentence they would not like to hear at the 
day of judgment 1 

Much danger is feared from the " political agitation " of 
this matter. Great principles have never been discussed 
without great passions, and will not be for some time I sup- 
pose. But men fear to have this despotic idea become a sub- 
ject of discussion. Last spring Mr. Webster said here in 
Boston, " We shall not see the legislation of the country pro- 
ceed in the old harmonious way until the discuaeion in Con- 
gress and out of Congress upon the subject [of slavery] shall 
be in some manner suppressed. Take that truth home with 
you! " We have lately been told that political agitation on 
this subject must be stopped. So it seems this law, Uke that 
which Daniel would not keep, is one that may not be dianged 
and must not be talked of. 

Now there are three modes in whidi attempts may be made 
to stop the agitation* 

1. By sending — 

" — troops, with guns and banners. 
Gut sbort our speeehes and our n6eka» 
And break our heads to mend our mannera.*' 

That is the Austrian way, whidi has not yet been tried 
here and will not ba 

2. By sending lecturers thronghout the land to stir up the 
people to be quiet, and agitate them till they axe still ; to make 
them sign the pledge of total abstinence from the diseuseioii 
of this subject That is not likely to e&ed^ the object 
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3. For the friends of silence to keep their own counsel—' 
and this seems as little likely to be tried as the others to suc- 
ceed. 

Strange is it to aak us to forbear to talk on a subject which 
involves the welfare of 20,000,000 men ! As well ask a man 
in a fever not to be heated and a consumptive person not to 
cough, to pine away and turn pale. Miserable counsellors 
are ye all, who give such advice. But we have seen lately — 
the Lion of the Democrats and the Lamb of the Whigs lie 
down together, joined by this opinion so gentle and so loving, 
all at once, that a little child could lead them and so " fulfil 
the sure prophetic word." Yes, we have seen the Herod of 
one party and the Pilate of the other made friends for the 
sake of crucifying the freedom of mankind. 

But there is one way in which I would modestly hint that 
we might stop all this talE ~^ in Congress and out of Con- 
gress," that is to " discuss '' the matter till we had got at the 
truth, and the whole truth ; then to " agitate " politically till 
we had enacted justice into law, and carried it out all over 
the North and all over the South. Then ther^ would be no 
more discussion about the Fugitive Slave Bill than about the 
" Boston Port Bill ;" no more agitation about American 
slavery than there is about the condition of the people of 
Babylon before the flood. I think there is no other way in 
which we are likely to get rid of this discussion. 

Such is our condition, such its causes, such our dangers. 
Now for the lesson look a moment elsewhere. Look at conti- 
nental Europe, at Rome, Austria, Prussia, and the German 
States — at France. How uncertain is every government I 
France — ^the stablest of them all ! Rememtisr the revolution 
which two years ago shook those States so terribly, when all 
the royalty of France was wheeled out of Paris in a street 
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cab. Why are those States so tottering? Whence those 
revolutions? They tried to make iniquity their law and 
would not give over the attempt! Why are the armies of 
France 500,000 strong, though the nation is at peace with all 
the world ? Because they tried to make injustice law I Why 
do the Austrian and German monarchs fear an earthquake 
of the people? Because they tread the people down with 
wicked lawsl Whence came the crushing debts of France, 
Austria, England ? From the same cause ; from the injustice 
of men who made mischief by law ! 

It is not for men long to hinder the march of human free- 
dom. I have no fear for that, ultimately, — ^none at all, — 
simply for this reason, that I believe in the infinite Grod. 
Tou may make your statutes; an appeal always lies to the 
higher law, and decisions adverse to that get set aside in the 
ages. Your statutes cannot hold him. You may gather all 
the dried grass and all the straw in both continents; you may 
braid it into ropes to bind down the sea ; while it is calm you 
may laugh and say, " Lo, I have chained the ocean I " and 
howl down the law of him who holds the universe as a rosebud 
in his hand — its every ocean but a drop of dew. " How the 
waters suppress their agitation," you may say. But when the 
winds blow their trumpets ihe sea rises in his strength, snaps 
asunder the bonds that had confined his mighty limbs, and' 
the world is littered with the idle hay 1 Stop the human race 
in its development and march to freedom? As well might' 
the boys of Boston, some lustrous night, mounting the steeples 
of this town, call on the stars to stay their course! Gently, 
but irresistibly, the Greater and t!ie Lesser Bear move round 
Jhe pole ; Orion in his mighty mail comes up the sky ; the Bull, 
the Ram, the Heavenly Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Maid, 
She Scales, and all that shining company pursue their march 
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all night, and the new day discovers the idle urchins in theif 
lofty places, all tired, and sleepy, and ashamed. 

It is not possible to suppress the idea of freedom or for- 
ever hold down its institutions. But it is possible to destroy 
a State ; a political party with geographical bounds may easily 
be rent asunder. It is not impossible to shiver this American; 
Union. But how? What clove asunder the great British 
party, one nation once in America and England ? Did not 
our fathers love their fatherland? Aye. They called it 
home, and were loyal with abimdant fealty ; there was no lack 
of piety for home. It was the attempt to make old English 
injustice New England law! Who did it, the British people? 
Never. Their hand did no such sacrilege! It was the 
merchants of London with the " Navigation Act ; ^ the poli- 
ticians of Westminster with the " Stamp Act; ^ the Tories of 
America — who did not die without issue — ^who for office and 
its gold would keep a king's unjust commands. It was they 
who drove our fathers into disunion against their will. Is 
here no lesson ? We love law, all of us love it ; but a true man 
loves it only as the safeguard of the rights of man. If it 
destroy these rights he spurns it with his feet. Is here no 
lesson ? Look farther then. 

Do you know how empires find their end? Yes, the great 
States eat up the little. As with fish, so with nations. Aye, 
but how do the great States come to an end? By their own in- 
justice and no other cause. They would make unrighteous- 
ness their law and God wills not that it be so. Thus they 
fall; thus they die. Look at these ancient States, the queen- 
liest queens of earth. There is Rome, the widow of two 
civilizationfi, — ^the pagan and the Catholic. They both had her 
and unto both she bore daughters and fair sons. But, 
the Hiobe of Nations, she boasted that her childiea were 
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hoHer and more fair than all the pure ideas of justice, trntfa, 
«nd love, the offspring of the eternal God. And now she 
Bits there transformed into stone, amid the ruins of her chil- 
dren's bones. At midnight I have heard the owl hoot in tbe 
Coliseum and the Forum, giving voice to desolation; and at 
midday I have seen the fox in the palace where Augustus 
gathered the wealth, the wit, the beauty and the wisdom of a 
conquered world, and the fox and the owl interpreted to me 
the voice of many ages which came to tell this age that 
though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not prosper. 

Oome with me, my friends, a moment more, pass over 
this Golgotha of human history, treading reverent as you 
go, for our feet are on our mothers' grave and our shoes 
defile our fathers' hallowed bones. Let us not talk of them; 
go further on, look and pass by. Come with me into the 
Inferno of the nations, with such poor guidance as my lamp 
can lend. Let us disquiet and bring up the awful shadows 
of empires buried long ago and learn a lesson from the tomb. 

Oome, old Assyria, with the Ninevitish Dove upon thy 
emerald crown. What laid thee low? " I fell by my own 
injustice. Thereby Nineveh and Babylon came, with me, 
also to the ground." 

Oh queenly Persia, flame of the nations, wherefore art thou 
BO fallen, who troddest the people under thee, bridgedst the 
Hellespont with ships and pouredst thy temple-wasting mil- 
lions on the western world? ^^ Because I trod the people 
under me, and bridged the Hellespont with ships and poured 
my temple-wasting millions on the western world. I fell by 
my own misdeeds! *^ 

Thou muselike Grecian queen, fairest of all thy classic 
flisterhood of States, enchanting yet the world with thy sweet . 
witchery, speaking in art and most seductive song, why liest 
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tiiou there with beauteous yet dishonored brow, reposing on 
thy broken harp! " I scorned the law of Gk)d; banished and 
poisoned wisest, justest men; I loved the loveliness of flesh, em- 
ibalmed it in the Parian stone; I loved the loveliness of 
Ihought, and treasured that in more than Parian speech. But 
|he beauty of justice, the loveliness of love, I trod them down 
Ik) earth! Lo, therefore have I become as those Barbarian 
; States — as one of them ! " 

Oh manly and majestic Kome, thy seven-fold mural crown, 
all broken at thy feet, why art thou here? 'Twas not in- 
justice brought thee low; for thy great book of law is pre- 
faced with these words, justice is the unchanging, everlast- 
ing will to give each man his right ! " 'Twas not the 
saint's ideal ; it was the hypocrite's pretence ! I made iniquity 
my law. I trod the nations under me. Their wealth gilded 
my palaces, — ^where thou mayest see the fox and hear the 
owl, — it fed my courtieiB and my courtesans. Wicked men 
were my cabinet councillors, — the flatterer breathed his 
poison in my ear. Millions of bondmen wet the soil with 
tears and blood. Do you not hear it crying yet to God? Lo 
here have I my recompense, tormented with such downfall 
f^s you see! Go back and tell the new-bom child, who sitteth 
on the AUeghanies laying his either hand upon a tributary 
sea, a crown of thirty stars about his youthful brow — tell 
him that there are rights which States must keep, or they 
shall suflfer wrongs! Tell him there is a God who •keeps the 
"black man and the white and hurls to earth the loftiest realm 
that breaks his just, eternal law! "Warn the young empire 
that he come not down dim and dishonored to my shameful 
Itomb! Tell him that justice is the unchanging, everlasting 
will to give each man his right. I knew it, broke it, and am 
lost. Bid him to know it, keep it, and be safe ! " 
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*'God save the Commonwealth/' proclaims the governor! 
God will do his part, — doubt not of that. But you and I 
must help him save the State. What can we do? Next 
Sunday I will ask you for your charity; to-day I ask a greater 
gift, more than the abundance of the rich, or the poor widow's 
long-remembered mite. I ask you for your justice. Give 
that to your native land. Do you not love your country? 
I know you do. Here are our homes and the graves of our 
fathers; the bones of our mothers are under the sod. The 
memory of past deeds is fresh with us; many a farmer's and 
mechanic's son inherits from his sires some cup of manna 
gathered in the wilderness and kept in memory of our exodus; 
some stones from the Jordan, which our fathers passed over 
sorely bested and hunted after; some Aaron's rod, green and 
blossoming with fragrant memories of the day of small things 
when the Lord led us — and all these attach us to our land, our 
native land. We love the great ideas of t^e North, the insti- 
tutions which they founded, the righteous laws, the schools, 
the churches too — do we not love all these? Aye. I know 
well you do. Then by all these, and more than all, by tho 
dear love of God, let us swear that we will keep the justice 
of the eternal law. Then are we all safe. We know not^ 
what a day may bring forth, but we know that eternity will 
bring everlasting peace. High in the heavens, the pole-star 
of the world, shines justice; placed within us as our guide 
thereto is conscience. Let us be faithful to that ^ 

"Which, though it trembles as it lowly lies. 
Points to the light that changes not in heaven." 
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SERMON: ON THE DANGERS FROM SLAVERY 

PREACHED IN MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, SUNDAY, JULY a, 1854 

THERE can be no national welfare withont national 
nnity of action. That cannot take place unless there 
is national unity of idea in fundamentals. Without 
this a nation is a "house divided against itself": of course 
it cannot stand. It is what mechanics call a figure without 
equilibrium ; the different parts thereof do not balance. 

Now in the American State there are two distinct ideas, — 
freedom and slavery. 

The idea of freedom first got a national expression seventy- 
eight years ago next Tuesday. Here it is. I put it in a philo- 
sophic form. There are five points to it. 

First. All men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
natural rights, amongst which is the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Second. These rights are unalienable; they can be alien- 
ated and forfeited only by the possessor thereof; the father 
cannot alienate them for the son, nor the son for the father ; 
nor the husband for the wife, nor the wife for the husband ; 
nor the strong for the weak, nor the weak for the strong; nor 
the few for the many, nor the many for the few ; and so on. 

Third. In respect to these all men are equal ; the rich man 
has not more, and the poor less; the strong man has not 
more^ and iAie weak man less ; all are exactly equal in these 
rights, however unequal in their powers. 

Fourth. It is the function of government to secure these 
natural, unalienable, and equal rights to every man. 
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Fifth, Gk)veriiment derives all its divine right from its 
conformity with these ideas, all its human sanction from the 
consent of the governed. 

That is the idea of freedom. I used to call it " the Ameri- 
can idea " : it was when I was younger than I am to-day. It 
is derived from human nature; it rests on the immutable 
laws of Gtod; it is part of the natural religion of mankind. 
It demands a government after natural justice, which is the 
point common between the conscience of God and the con- 
science of mankind, the point common also between the in- 
terests of one man and of all men. 

Now this government, just in its substance, in its form 
must be democratic; that is to say, the government of all, 
by all, and for all. You see what consequences must follow 
from such an idea and the attempt to re-enact the law of 
God into political institutions. There will follow the free- 
dom of the people, respect for every natural right of all 
men, the rights of their body and of their spirit, — ^the rights 
of mind and conscience, heart and souL There must be some 
restraint, — as of children by their parents, as of bad men 
by good men; but it will be restraint for the joint good of I 
all parties concerned, not restraint for the exclusive benefit , 
of the restrainer. The ultimate consequence of this will be 
the material and spiritual welfare of all, — ^riches, comfort, 
noble manhood, all desirable things. 

That is the idea of freedom. It appears in the Declaration 
of Independence ; it reappears in the preamble to the Ameri- 
can constitution, which aims ^^ to establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty.'' i 
That is a religious idea; and, when men pray for the 
^' zeign of justice ^' and the " Kingdom of Heaven " to come 
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ton earth politically, I suppose they mean that there may be 
• commonwealth where every man has his natural rights of 
Jnind, body, and estate. 

l^ext is the idea of slavery. Here it is. I put it also in a 
philosophic form. There are three points which I make. 

First. There are no natural, unalienable, and equal 
rights, wherewith men are endowed by their Creator; no 
natural, unalienable, and equal right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Second. There is a great diversity of powers and in virtue 
thereof the strong man may rule and oppress, enslave and 
ruin the weak, for his interest and against theirs. 

Third. There is no natural law of God to forbid the strong 
to oppress the weak, and enslave and ruin the weak. 

That is the idea of slavery. It has never got a national ex- 
pression in America ; it has never been laid down as a prin- 
ciple in any act of the American people, nor in any single 
State, so far as I know. All profess the opposite; but it is 
involved in the measures of both State and nation. This idea 
is founded in the selfishness of man ; it is atheistic. 

The idea must lead to a corresponding government; that 
will be unjust in its substance, — ^for it will depend not on 
natural right, but on personal force ; not on the constitution 
of the universe, but on the compact of men. It is the abne- 
gation of God in the universe and of conscience in man. Its 
form will be despotism, — the government of all, by a part 
for the sake of a part. It may be a single-headed despotism 
or a despotism of many heads ; but whether a Cyclops or a 
Hydra, it is alike ^^ the abomination which maketh desolate." 
Its ultimate consequence is plain to foresee, — ^poverty to a 
nation, misery, ruin. 

At first, slavery came as a measure ; nothing was said about 
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it as a principle. But in a country full of schoolmastersi 
legislatures, newspapers, talking men, — a measure without a 
principle to bear it up is like a single twig of willow cast out 
on a wooden floor ; there is nothing for it to grow by ; it will 
die. So of late the principle has been boldly avowed. Mr. 
Calhoun denied the seK-evident truths of the Declaration of 
Independence; denied the natural, unalienable, and equal 
rights of man. Many since have done the same, — political, 
literary, and mercantile men, and of course ecclesiastical 
men; there are enough of them always in the market. All 
parts of the idea of slavery have been affirmed by prominent 
men at the north and the south. It has been acted on in the 
formation of the constitution of every slave State, and in the 
passage of many of its fews. It lies at the basis of a great 
deal of national legislation. . . . 

These two ideas are now fairly on foot. They are hostile ; 
they are both mutually invasive and destructive. They are 
in exact opposition to each other, and the nation which em- 
bodies these two is not a figure of equilibrium. As both are 
active forces in the minds of men, and as each idea tends to 
become a fact, — a universal and exclusive fact, — as men with 
these ideas organize into parties as a means to make their 
idea into a fact, — it follows that there must not only be, 
strife amongst philosophical men about these antagonistic 
principles and ideas, but a strife of practical men about cor- 
responding facts and measures. So the quarrel, if not other- 
wise ended, will pass from words to what seems more serious ; 
and one will overcome the other. 

So long as these two ideas exist in the nation as two 
political forces there is no national unity of idea, of course 
no unity of action. For there is no centre of gravity com- 
mon to freedom and slavery. They will not compose an 
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equilibrioufl figure. You may cry, " Peace 1 peace ! " but so 
long as these two antagonistic ideas remain, each seeking to 
organize itself and get exclusiye power, there is no p^tce; 
there can be none. 

The question before the nation to-day is, Which shall pre- 
vail — ^the idea and fact of freedom or the idea and the fact 
of slavery ; freedom, exclusive and universal ; or slavery, ex- 
clusive and universal? The question is not merely. Shall 
the African be bond or free? but, Shall America be a 
democracy or a despotism ? For nothing is so remorseless as 
an idea, and no logic is so strong as the historical develop- 
ment of a national idea by millions of men, A measure is 
nothing without its principle. The idea which allows slavery 
in South Carolina will establish it also in New England. The 
bondage of a black man in Alexandria imperils every white 
woman's daughter in Boston. You cannot escape the conse- 
quences of a first principle more than you can " take the leap 
of Niagara and stop when half-way down." The principle 
which recognizes slavery in the constitution of the United 
States would make all America a despotism ; while the prin- 
ciple which made John Quincy Adams a free man would ex- 
tirpate slavery from Louisiana and Texas. It is plain 
America cannot long hold these two contradictions in the na- 
tional consciousness. Equilibrium must come. 

Now there are three possible ways of settling the quarrel 
between these two ideas ; only three. The categories are ex- 
haustive. 

This is the first : The discord may rend the nation asunder, 
and the two elements separate and become distinct nations, — 
a despotism with the idea of slavery, a democracy with the 
idea of freedom. Then each will be an equilibrious figure. 
The Anglo-Saxon despotisni may go to ruin on its own ao« 
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oovint, while the ABglo-Saxon democracj marches on to na- 
tional welfare. That is the first hypothesis. 

Or, second : The idea of freedon may destroy slavery, with 
all its accidents, — attendant and consequent. Then tho 
nation may have unity of idea, and so a unity of action and 
become a harmonious whole, a unit of freedom, a great in- 
dustrial democracy, re-enacting the laws of God and pursuing 
its way, continually attaining greater degrees of freedom 
and prosperity. That is the second hypothesis. 

Here is the third: The idea of slavery may destroy free- 
dom, with all its accidents, — attendant and consequent. 
Then the nation wiU become an integer; only it will be a 
unit of despotism. This involves, of course, the destructive 
revolution of all our liberal institutions. State as well as 
national. Democracy must go down; the free press go 
down; the free church go down; the free school go down. 
Iliere must be an industrial despotism which will soon be- 
come a military despotism. 

Popular legislation must end; the federal Congress will 
be a club of officials like !N ero's senate, which voted his horse 
first consul. The State legislature will be a knot of com- 
missioners, tide-waiters, postmasters, district attorneys, 
deputy marshals. The town meeting will be a gang of gov- 
ernment officers like the "MarshaFs Guard," revolvers in 
their pockets, soldiers at their back. The habeas corpus will 
be at an end ; txial by jury never heard of, and open courts 
lis common in America as in Spain or Borne. Commissioners 
Curtis, Loring, and Kane will not be exceptional men ; there 
will be no other ^^ judges^; all courts, courts of the kid- 
napper; all process summary; all cases decided by the will 
of the government ; arbitary force the only rule. The con- 
Stable will disaj^ar, ihe soldier ~oome forth. All news- 
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papers will be like the " Satanic press '' of Boston and New:. 
York, like the " Journal " of St. Petersburg or the " Diario 
Eomano," which tell lies when the ruler commands, or tell 
truth when he insists upon it. 

Then the wicked will walk on every side, for the vilest of 
men will be exalted, and America become the mock and 
scorn and hissing of the nations, will go down to worse shame 
than was ever heaped upon Sodom; for with her lust for 
wealth, land, and power, she also will have committed the 
crime against nature. Then America will be another Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, yea, like Gomorrah; for the Dead Sea 
will have settled down upon us with nothing living in its 
breast, and the rulers will proclaim peace where they have 
made solitude. 

Which of these three hypotheses shall we take ? 

Will there be a separation of the two elements, and a for- 
mation of two distinct States, — ^f reedom with democracy, and 
slavery with a tendency to despotism? That may save one 
haK the nation, and leave the other to voluntary ruin. 
Certainly, it is better to enter into life halt or maimed rather 
than having two hands and two feet to be cast into everlast- 
ing fire. . . . 

But I do not think this " dissolution of the Union " will 
take place immediately or very soon. For America is not 
now ruled — as it is commonly thought — either by the mass 
of men who follow their national, ethnological, and human 
instincts, or by a few far-sighted men of genius for politics, 
who consciously obey the law of God made clear in their own 
masterly mind and conscience, and make statutes in advance 
of the calculation or even the instincts of the people, and so 
manage the Ship of State that every occasional tack is on a 
great circle of the universe, ft right line of justice, and there- 
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fore the shortest way to welfare, but by two very different 
classes of men, — ^by mercantile men, who covet money, actual 
or expectant capitalists; and by political men, who want 
power, actual or expectant office-holders. 

These appear diverse ; but there is a strong unanimity be- 
tween the two, — ^f or the mercantile men want money as a 
means of power and the political men power as a means of 
money. There are noble men in both classes, exceptional, 
not instantial, men with great riches even^ and great office. 
But as a class these men are not above the average morality 
of the people, often below it; they have no deep religious 
faith, which leads them to trust the higher law of God. 

They do not look for principles that are right, conformable 
to the constitution of the universe, and so creative of the 
nation's permanent welfare, but only for expedient measures, 
productive to themselves of selfish money or selfish power. 
In general, they have the character of adventurers, the aims 
of adventurers, the morals of adventurers ; they begin poor 
and of course obscure, and are then " democratic,^' and 
hurrah for the people : " Down with the powerful and the 
rich," is the private maxim of their heart. If they are suc- 
cessful and become rich, famous, attaining high office, they 
commonly despise the people : " Down with the people ! " is 
the axiom of their heart, — only they dare not say it ; for 
there are so many others with the same selfishness, who have 
not yet achieved their end, and raise the opposite cry. The 
line of the nation's course is a resultant of the compound - 
selfishness of these two classes. 

From these two, with their mercantile and political selfish- 
ness, we are to expect no comprehensive morality which will 
secure the rights of mankind, no comprehensive policy whicH 
will secure expedient measures for a long time. Both will * 
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tmite m what serves theif ^parent interest, brings money 
to the trader, power to the politician^ whatever be the eon- 
sequence to the country. 

As things now are the Union favors the schemes of both! 
of these classes of men ; thereby the politician gets power, the 
trader makes money. 

If the Union were to be dissolved and a great north^ai 
commonwealth were to be organized with the idea of free- 
dom, three quarters of the politicians, federal and State, 
would pass into contempt and oblivion; all that class of 
Nortiern demagagues who scoff at God's law, such as filled 
the offices of the late Whig administration in its day of 
power or as fill the offices of the Democratic administration 
to-day, they would drop down so deep that no plummet would 
ever reach them; you would never hear of them again. 

Gratitude is not a very common virtue; but gratitude to 
the hand of slavery, which feeds these creatures, is their 
sole and single moral excellence; they have that form of 
gratitude. When the hand of slavery is cut off that class 
of men will perish just as caterpillars die when some day in 
May the fanner cuts off from the old tree a great branch 
to graft in a better fruit. The caterpillars will not vote for 
the grafting. That daas of men will go for the Union while 
it serves them. 

Look at the other class. Property ia safe in America, and 
why? Because we have aimed to establish a government on 
natural rights, and property is a natural right; say oligarchic 
Blackstone and socialistic Proudhon what they may, property 
is not the mere creature of compact or the child of robbery; 
it is founded in the nature of man. It has a very great and 
important function to perform. Nowhere in i£e wozid is it 
§o much respected as here. 
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But there is one kind of property which is not safe just 
now — ^property in men. It is the only kind of property 
which is purely the creature of violence and law; it has no 
root in itself. 

Now the Union protects that "property.^ There ar« 
three hundred thousand slaveholders, owDing thirteen hun- 
dred millions of dollars invested in men. Their wealth de- 
pends on the Union; destroy that and their unnatural prop- 
erty will take to itself legs and run off, seeking liberty by 
flighty or else stay at home and, like an Anglo-Saxon, take 
to itself firebrands and swards and bum down the master's 

house and cut the master's throat. So the slaveholder wants 

I 

the Union; he makes money by it. 

Slavery is unprofitable to the nation. No three millions 
earn so little as the three million slaves. It is oostly to every 
State. But it enriches the owner of the slaves. The South 
18 agricultural, that is all. She raises cotton, sugar, and 
eom; she has no commerce, no manufactures, no jnining. 
The North has mills> ships, mines, manufactures; buys and 
sells for the South and makes money by what impoverishes 
the South. So all the great commercial centres of the North 
are in favor of Union, in favor of slavery. The instinct of 
American trade just now is hostile to American freedom. 
The money power and the slave power go hand in hand. 
Of course such editors and ministers as are only the tools of 
the money power or the slave power will be fond of ^' Uniozi 
at all hazards." They will sell their mothers to keep it. 

Now these are the controlling classes of men; these min- 
feteiv and editors are the mouth-pieces of these controlling 
classes of men; and as these classes make money -and power 
out of the Union, for the present I think the Union will hijild 
together. Yet I know very well that there are causes now; 
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at work which embitter the minds of men and which if mucH 
enforced will so exasperate the K^orth that we shall rend the 
Union asunder at a blow. That I think not likely to take 
place, for the South sees the peril and its own ruin. 

The next hypothesis is, freedom may triumph over slavery. 
That was the expectation once, at the time of the Declaration 
of Independence; nay, at the fonnation of the constitution. 
But only two national steps have been taken against slavery 
since then — one the ordinance of 1787, the other the aboli- 
tion of the African slave-trade; really that was done in 1788, 
formally twenty yeajB after. In the individual States the 
white man's freedom enlarges every year; but the federal 
government becomes more and more addicted to slavery. This 
hypothesis does not seem very likely to be adopted. 

Shall slavery destroy freedom? It looks very much like 
it. Here are nine great steps, openly taken since '87, in 
favor of slavery. First, America ]jut slavery into the consti- 
tution. Second, out of old soil she made four new slave 
States. Third, America, in 1793, adopted slavery as a fed- 
eral institution and guaranteed her protection for that kind 
of property as for no other. Fourth, America bought the 
Louisiana territory in 1803 and put slavery into it. Fifth, 
she thence made Louisiana, Missouri, and then Arkansas 
slave States. Sixth, she made slavery perpetual in Florida. 
Seventh, she annexed Texas. Eighth, she fought the Mexi- 
can War and plundered a feeble sister republic of California, 
Utah, and "New Mexico to get more slave soil. Ninth, 
America gave ten millions of money to Texas to support 
slavery, passed the Fugitive Slave Bill and has since kid- 
napped men in New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, in all 
the east, in all the west, in all the Middle States. All the 
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great cities have kidnapped their own citizens. Professional 
slave-hunters are members of New England churches; kid- 
nappers sit down at the Lord's table in the city of Cotton, 
Chauncey, and Mayhew. In this very year before it is half 
through America has taken two more steps for the destruc- 
8 tion of freedom. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
and the enslavement of Nebraska: that is the tenth step. 
Here is the eleventh: The Mexican Treaty giving away ten 
millions of dollars and buying a little strip of worthless land, 
solely that it may serve the cause of slavery. 

Here are eleven great steps openly taken toward the ruin 
of liberty in America. Are these the worst ? Very far 
from itl Yet more dangerous things have been done in 
secret. 

Slavery has corrupted the mercantile class. Almost all 
the leading merchants of the North are pro-slavery men. 
They hate freedom, hate your freedom and mine I This is 
the only Christian country in which commerce is hostile to 
freedom. 

See the corruption of the political class. There are forty 
thousand officers of the federal government. Look at them 
in Boston — ^their character is as well known as this Hall. 
Bead their journals in this city — do you catch a whisper of 
freedom in them ? Slavery has sought its menial servants — 
men basely bom and basely bred: it has corrupted them still 
further and put them in office. America, like Russia, is the 
country for mean men to thrive in. Give him time and mire 
enough a worm can crawl as high as an eagle flies. State 
rights are sacrificed at the North ; centralization goes on with 
rapid strides; State laws are trodden under foot. The 
Northern President is all for slavery. The Northern mem- 
bers of the cabinet are for slavery; in the Senate fourteen 
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Northern Democrats -were for the enslavement of ]!^ebraska J 
in tiie House of Representatives f orty-fonr Northern Demo- 
crats voted for the hill — f onrteen in the Senate, forty-four in 
l9ie House ; fifty-eight Northern men voted against the con-" 
science of the North and the law of God. Only eight men 
ant of all the South could he found friendly to justice and 
f idse to their own local idea of injustice. The present admin- 
istration with its supple tools of tyranny came into office 
while the cry of " No Higher Law '' was echoing through the 
land! 

Slavery has debauched the press. How many leading 
journals of commerce and politics in the great cities do you 
know that are friendly to freedom and opposed to slavery ? 
Out of the five large daily commercial papers in Boston, 
Whig or Democratic, I know of only one that has spoken a 
word for freedom this great while. The American news- 
papers are poor defenders of American liberty. Listen to 
one of them speaking of the last kidnapping in Boston: " We 
shall need to employ the same measures of coercion as are 
necessary in monarchical countries." There is always some 
one ready to do the basest deeds. Yet there are some noble 
journals — political and commercial — such as the New York 
" Tribune ^ and " Evening Post." 

Then our colleges and schools are corx'upted by slavery, 
I do not know of five colleges in all the North which publicly 
appear on the side of freedom. What the hearts of the 
presidents and professors are, God knows, not I. The great 
crime against humanity, practical atheism, found ready sup- 
port in northern colleges in 1850 and 1851. Once the com- 
mon reafing books of our schools were full of noble words. 
Read the school-books now made by Yankee peddlers of 
literature, and what liberal ideas do you find there ? They 
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are meant for the southern market. Slarerf must not Isie 
offended I 

Slavery has corrupted the churches! There are twenty- 
eight thousand Protestant clergymen in the United States. 
There are noble hearts, true and juat men among them who 
have fearlessly borne witness to the truth. I need not men- 
tion their names. Alas! they are not very numerous; I 
should not have to go over my fingers many times to count 
them all. I honor these exceptional men. Some of them 
are old, far older than I am ; older than my father need have 
been; some of them are far younger than I; nay, some of 
them younger than my children might be ; and I honor these 
men for the fearless testimony which they have borne — ^the 
old, the middle-aged, and the young. But they are very ex- 
ceptional men. Is there a minister in the South who preaches 
against slavery ? How few in all the North f 

Look and see the condition of the Sunday-schools. In 
1853 the Episcopal Methodists had 9^,438 Sunday-schools; 
102,732 Sunday-school teachers; 525,008 scholars. There 
ia not an anti-slavery Sundaynachool in the compass of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Last year in New York they 
isBued on an average, two thousand bound volumes every 
day in the year, not a line against slavery in them. They 
printed also two thousand pamphlets every day; there ia not 
a line in them all against slavery ; they printed more than two 
hundred and forty million pages of Sunday-school books, not 
a line against slavery in them all; not a Kne showing that it 
IS wicked to buy and sell a man for whom, according to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Christ fied !' 

The Orthodox Sunday-school Fnio« spent last year $248,- 
201; not a cent i^ainst slavery, onr great national sin. 
They print books by tke million. Only one of them cootaims 



ft word against slavery ; that is Cowper's " Task/' whlcK con- 
tains these words — ^my mother tanght them to me when I was 
• little boy and sat in her lap: — 

" I would not have a slave to till my ground. 
To carry me, to fan me when I sleep, 
And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews, bought and sold, have ever earned! " 



Ton all know it: if you do not, yon had better learn and 
teach it to your children. That is the only anti-slavery work 
they print. Once they published a book written by Mr. Gal- 
Jaudet, which related the story, I think, of the selling of 
Joseph: at any rate, it showed that Egyptian slavery was 
wrong. A little girl in a Sunday-school in one of the 
southern States one day said to her teacher, " If it was 
wrong to make Joseph a slave, why is it not wrong to make 
Dinah and Sambo and Chloe slaves ? " 

The Sunday-school teacher and the Church took the alarm 
md complained of the Sunday-school union: " You are 
poisoning the South with your religion, telling the children 
that slavery is wicked." It was a serious thing, " dissolution 
of the Union," " levying war," or at least " misdemeanor," 
for aught I know, " obstructing an officer of the United 
States." What do you think the Sunday-school union did? 
It suppressed the book ! It printed one Sunday-school book 
which had a line against Egyptian slavery and then sup- 
pressed it ; and it cannot be had to-day ! Amid all their mil- 
lion books there is not a line against slavery, save what Cow- 
per sung. There are five million Sunday-school scholars in 
the United States, and there is not a Sunday-school manual 
which has got a word against slavery in it. 

You all know the American Tract Society. Last year the 
American Tract Society in Boston spent $79,983.46; it 
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visited more than fourteen thousand families ; it distributed 
3,334,920 tracts — ^not a word against slavery in them all. 
The American Tract Society in "New York last year visited 
568,000 families, containing three million persons ; it spent 
for home purposes $406,707, for foreign purposes $422,294; 
it distributed tracts in English, French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Italian, Hungarian, and Welsh, 
and it did not print one single line nor whisper a single 
word against this great national sin of slavery 1 Nay, worse: 
if it finds English books which suit its general purpose, but 
containing matter adverse to slavery, it strikes out all the 
anti-slavery matter, then prints and circulates the book. Is 
the Tract Society also managed by Jesuits from the Eoman 
Church? 

At this day 600,000 slaves are directly and personally 
owned by men who are called "professing Christians," 
" members in good fellowship " of the churches of this 
land; 80,000 owned by Presbyterians, 225,000 by Baptists, 
250,000 owned by Methodists— 600,000 slaves in this land 
owned by men who profess themselves Christians, and in 
churches sit down to take the Lord's Supper in the name of 
Christ and God ! There are ministers who own their fellow 
men — " bought with a price." 

Does this not look as if slavery were to triumph over 
freedom ? 

Slavery corrupts the judicial class. In America, especi- 
ally in New England, no class of men has been so much re- 
spected as the judges ; and for this reason: we have had wise, 
learned, excellent men for our judges ; men who reverenced 
the Higher Law of God and sought by human statutes to 
execute justice. You all know their venerable names and 
how reverentially we have looked up to them. Many of 
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ikeuL are dead ; soma are i^till lining, and' theic keaay luuaab 
are a crown. o£ gloxj on. a: judicial life without judidal bbit. 
Bui of late sl&ver j has put a ^liferent oiaae of izfen. en tlia 
benchea o£ the federal courta — ^mexe tools of: thfip gfffrefoar- 
ment; creatures which get their appoiniQuent as pa.y for paetr 
political service and aa pay in advance, for ixuqmLty lEot jeti 
ILCGomplished. 

You sea the^ consequences^ ilfote the zeial of the federal 
Judgea to earecute iniq,uity by statute and dBstroy lih^ity. 
See how ready they are to support the Fugti^e Slave Bill^ 
which tramples on the spirit of the constitution, and its letter,, 
ioo ; which outrages justice and violates the most saexed prin* 
ciples and precepts of Christianity. Not a United Statea' 
judge, circuit or district, has uttered one word against that 
^^ bill of abominations/' Nay, how greedy they are to get 
victims under it I ISPo wolf loves better to rend a lamb into 
fragments than these judgea to kidnap a fugitive slave,, and 
punish any man wha darea to speak against iL. 

You know what haa happened in. FugLdre Slave Bill courts; 
lYou remember the ^^mixaculous " rescue of Shadradb: the 
peaceable snatching of a man from the. handa o£ a cowardly 
kidnapper was " high treason;/' it waa " levying war-" You' 
remember tHe "trial" of the lescueral ludga Spragne'a. 
charge to the Grand Jury that, if they thought tha queatinn 
was which they ought to obey, the law of man or the law o£ 
God, then they must " obey both ! " serve God and Mammiiii, 
Christ and the Devil, in the same act ! You rfrniemiber tha? 
" trial," the " ruling " of the Bench,, the swearing, on the 
stand, the witness coming back to alter and " finlargyi his 
testimony " and have another ^rd at the prisoner !; You have 
not forgotten the trials before Judge; Kane? at Fhiladelghia,, 
and Judge Grier at Christiana and Wilkeabarrei 
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These are natural Tesuite ctf CBHses well known. Yoa e«n- 
:ii€ft ^BG0fe A ftrsHxsiple. EnelaTe m negro, will y<m? — jua 
'deem iitf> (boouAage ^^ur o^m. sons and daughtere, by ycmr vwn 

ftCD* • • • 

All tiaifi loots ftB df (the thiird hypolAieBiB would be fulfilled, 
iBonA sHaivery itiabiniph ©rver f reedann ; as if the Tiaftion wonlfl 
«e«pnnge .the Declaration of Independence from the fioroll trf 
tizEKe, and, iiffitfind of hBncoSng Hancock mA the j^dfrmses 
jHad Wafihai^tcoi, do homage to Kane and Qrier and fCurtfe 
And HaUetfc aaid Loring. Then the preanrble to our 'OonMtu- 
Ition might read "to establish injustice, ensure domestic strife, 
^tinder the common defence, disturb the general welfare, and 
inflict the curse of bondage on tmrselres and our posterity.'^ 
Tlien we -shall honiar th© Purrtane no more, but their Prelati- 
teal tcimientors ; nor TCvesrenTje the Great Reformers, only tine 
Inquisitors of Rome. Yea, we may tear the name of J^esus 
norut of the Ameerican Bible:; yea, God's imme. * . . 

See the steady triumph of despotism ! Ten years inof«e 
Mke the itenT^Bars past and it will he all over with the liberties 
arif AnDncica. Jhnerythmg must go down and the heel of the 
i;yxant mil be xm 'Onr neok. It will be ail over with the 
unghtB of anon in Amsssea, and you and I must go to Airatria, 
4o Italy, t)r to Siberia for our freedom ; ^or perish with the 
j fflbitiPty which <our Sathers foi^t for and secured to fhem- 
nel^f'^e — oiot to their faithless sons! Shall America thus 
misHDably periahiS fimich is the aspect of things to-day 1 

Snt are the 'peepJe 'alaTmed ? No, they fear nothing ; only 
Ijhe tightness in the raoney market 1 Next Tuesday at eun- 
-riiie <every bell in Boston -mH ring joyously; every 'cannon 
will belch sulp'lrarous Welcome from its braaen throaft. 
•flBhfere wftl 'be proeessioaaB — ^tbe mayor and Uie aMermfen and 
•&e manrfhal and the jmYsl officer, and, 1 suppose, the '" mar- 
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ehal's guard/^ very appropriately taking their places. There 
is a chain on the Common to-day : it is the same chain that 
was around the court house in 1851; it is the chain that 
bound Sims ; now it is a festal chain. 

There are mottoes about the Common — " They mutually 
pledged to each other their lives, their fortunes, and their 
eacred honor." I suppose it means that the mayor and the 
kidnappers did this. " The spirit of ^76 still lives." lives, 
I suppose in the supreme court of Fugitive Slave Bill judges. 
*' Washington, Jefferson, and their compatriots ! — ^their 
names are sacred in the heart o¥ every American." That, I 
suppose, is the opinion of Thomas Sims and of Anthony 
Bums. And opposite the great Park Street Church, — ^where 
a noble man is this day, I trust, discoursing noble words, for 
he has never yet been found false to freedom — " liberty and 
independence, our Fathers' legacy ! 

" God forbid that we their sons should prove recreant to 
the trust ! " 

It ought to read " God forgive us that we their sons have 
proved so recreant to the trust 1 " So they will celebmte the 
Fourth of July and call it " Independence Day ! " The fool- 
ish press of France, bought and beaten and trodden on by 
Napoleon, the crafty, is full of talk about the welfare of 
the " Great Nation I " Philip of Macedon was conquering 
the Athenian allies town by town; he destroyed and swept ofE 
two-and-thirty cities, selling their children as slaves. All the 
Cassandrian eloquence of Demosthenes could not rouse degen- 
erate Athens from her idle sleep. She also fell, — ^the fairest of 
all free States; corrupted first, — ^forgetful of God's higher 
law. Shall America thus perish, all immature! 

So was it in the days of old: they ate, they drank, they 
planted, they builded, they married, they were given in mar- 
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riage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and the 
flood came and devoured them all ! 

Well, is this to be the end? Was it for this the Pilgrims 
came over the sea? Does Forefathers' Kock assent to it? 
Was it for this that the New England clergy prayed, and their 
prayers became the law of the land for a himdred years? Was 
it for this that Cotton planted in Boston a little branch of the 
Lord's vine and Roger Williams and Higginson — he still lives 
in an undegenerate son — did the same in the city which they 
called of peace, Salem? Was it for this that Eliot carried the 
Gospel to the Indians? that Chauncey and Edwards and Hop- 
kins and Mayhew and Channing and Ware labored and 
prayed? for this that our fathers fought, — ^the Adamses, Wash- 
ington, Hancock? for this that there was an eight years' war 
and a thousand battle-fields? for this the little monuments at 
Acton, Concord, Lexington, West Cambridge, Danvers, and 
the great one over there on the spot which our fathers' blood 
made so red? Shall America become Asia Minor? New Eng- 
land, Italy? Boston such as Athens, — dead and rotten? Yes! 
if we do not mend, and speedily mend. Ten years more and 
the liberty of America is all gone. We shall fall, — the laugh, 
the byword, the proverb, the scorn, the mock of the nations, 
who shall cry against us. HeU from beneath shall be moved 
to meet us at our coming, and in derision shall it welcome 



us,- 



" The heir of aU the ages, and the youngest born of time! " 



We shall lie down with the unrepentant prodigals of old time, 
damned to everlasting infamy and shame. 

Would you have it so? Shall it be? 

To-day America is a debauched young man, of good blood, 
fortune^ and family, but the companion of gamesters and 
brawlers; reeking with wine; wasting his substance in riotous 
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li^g; in the lap of harlot^^ squanderiiig the life -which hi^^ 
mother gave him. Shall he letum? SkaliL ha peiiaki Qn* 
day may determiiLe. 

Shall America thus die? I look to the paflb, — Asia^ Afoea^ 
Eurtipe, and they answer, ^^ Yes! ^^ Where is the Hebiift^' 
Commonwealth; the Soman E^pnblie; whene ifr li^Asal. 
Greece, — ^Athens and many a faryfamed Ionian town; where 
aare the commonwealths of medieval Italy; the Teutonic fnee* 
citLes, — Grerman, Dnteh, ec Swisst? They have all perishad;. 
!Kot one of them ia lefi;... Parian Statues ef Uhertyy, sumLj 
mnidlated, still remsdn;. bat the Parian . rciek whain€^ libesty 
once hewed, her scnlptiureB o^, — ^it ia- all gDne^ ShidI Ameriiaai 
thufl peii^2 Qreeee and: Italy both ans^wer, ^' Y^! '^ I <|uea- 
tioa the last fifty yeai&of American hi^Diy and.it saysf ^^ Yosk'' 
I Look to the Americani pulpit, I aak the five nrilliiMi Saindai^'- 
s({hool seholacB, and iha^ saj ^^ Yen*" I aak the f edieiak 
couiTt^. the Demjoaratio part;^, and the Whig, and the answeii 
is- a^ the same. 

But I close my ey» our the eleveiL past missteps we haam^ 
takrai for elayery ;. on that sevenfiaM dandefttine oorruptka'pll 
forget the Whig party} I foig^ tha pnsest administnrtio&;; 
I foigBit the judges- of the courta; I remember the few noUeBfe 
men that there axe in. socieity, duirch and afcaiia; I remeanbear 
the graye of my father, liie lessens o£my mothe!r^st*life;.I.hiok: 
to the spirit of this age, — ^it is the nineteenth century, not tha 
ninth; I look to the history of the Anglo-Saarons in America 
and the history of mankind; I remember the siioiy and tha 
song of Italian and German patriots; I recall the. dear weidai 
of those gi-eat-minded Greeks, — Ionian^ Dorian, uffltoliany I 
remember the Bomans who spoke and sang and fou^hiiu ilor 
truibh and right; I reeolleet those oLi Hebrew prophets, easth'ft 
nobler, sons^ poets and saints; I call to mind the^ gpeatafl^i 
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noblest, purest soul tliat ever blossomed in this dusty world; 
and I say " No! " Truth shall triumph, justice shall be law! 
And if America fail, though she is one fortieth of God's fam- 
ily, and it is a great Iocs, there are otlier nations behind us; 
our Truth shall not perish even if we go down. 

.But w^ifliiall noft iail! I look into yoor eyes, — young men 
and woimBii, .fhouaanils eSjoik, axui men and women i£ar ^QBoiigk! 
■from jmixfgi T look into the eyes of fifty fhonsanfl other men 
tnid wwMHu. ^'wfiom in i^e test tfigbt morftte I %flTO spcAL&u tb 
iace .t6» ifiaoa, Ajud they say, IS&l Ameriea flltfrll (not iail! " I 
rememl>ar £he wameii^ wEho were n&^^iesr found iEaidihlefls wlien m 
lacrffinewM^ bettered logrefft pnnciplEB; I look up to my 
Qvfiy Koi I ?h5<«ik into -my «owfi lieert, -and I «ay, "We shall not 
faill lV«AbaIljLQd^inLI 



CLAY 



CASSIUS MARCELLUS CLAY, an eminent American orator and pol- 
itician, was bom in Madison County, Kentucky, October 19, 1810. He 
was educated at Centre College, Kentucky, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Tale College, and on returning to Kentucky after his graduation 
declared himself an emancipationist and freed his own slaves. He was 
admitted to the bar but never practised, and entering the Kentucky legis- 
lature in 1835 there advocated internal improvements and gradual slave 
emancipation, the owners of slaves to be reimbursed for their losses. His 
anti-slavery views caused his defeat in his endeavor to enter the legislature 
the next year, but he was successful in 1837, and again defeated in 1841, 
on the same ground as before. He opposed the admission of Texas, and 
when Henry Clay was the Whig candidate for the presidency he canvassed 
the State in behalf of the Kentucky statesman. He subsequently estab- 
lished an anti-slavery journal, " The True American/' in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and when his office was mobbed he continued to issue the paper in 
Cincinnati and distributed it in his own State. Always ready to fight for 
his opinions he figured in several personal encounters as well as in several 
fatal duels. He served in the American army during the Mexican war and on 
his return to Kentucky was received with public honors by his former 
political enemies. In 1850 he was unsuccessful as the anti-slavery candi- 
date for governor, and in the elections of 1856 and 1860 supported Fremont 
and Lincoln. He was minister to Russia in 1861-69, save for an interval 
of a year, when he served as major-general in the Federal army in the Civil 
War, and he subsequently espoused the Cuban cause and was president of 
the Cuban Aid Society. In 1872 and the two succeeding presidential cam- 
paigns he supported the Democratic candidates for the presidency, but in 
1884 gave his allegiance to the Republican candidate, Blaine. After that 
period he lived in retirement at Whitehall, Kentucky, until his death. To 
him was due the introduction of the common-school system into Kentucky 
and certain reforms in the jury system. 

ADDRESS AT YALE COLLEGE 

DELIVERED ON THE CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON, 

FEBRUARY aa, 1833 

GENTLEMEN OF YALE COLLEGE,— Were a 
stranger to visit this land, in this time of peace and 
plentj, this mildness and tranquillity of nature, 
and hear, at a distance, the loud peals of cannon, and the 
murmuxs of assembled multitudes, behold crowds of both 
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sexes and every age moving in anxiety to the churches and 
places of public convocation, in amazement he would exclaim, 
"What means this hurried array! this mighty tumult I 
What threatened invasion; what great political commotion; 
what impending convulsion of nature, draws together thir- 
teen millions of human beings ? " 

Illustrious, departed shade! whom we this day call to 
memory, this could not be. For from what land shall he 
come who knows not thy great and virtuous deeds ? What 
language shall he speak who has not heard the name of 
Washington ? 

We are assembled to-day, a great and intelligent nation, 
to offer up oux thanks to the Author of our being for tha 
many and signal favors bestowed upon us as a people. To 
give to departed worth our highest approbation, the voluntary 
tribute of grateful remembrance. To manifest to mankind 
and our posterity the regard which we entertain for the 
blessings of religious and political freedom which our gallant 
ancestors have bequeathed us. To make ourselves better 
men and better citizens. It is enough for one man that 
thirteen millions of intelligent beings have assembled in his 
name. Any efforts which I might make to color his fame by 
indulging in panegyric would be trifling with the feelings 
of this assembly ; for, from the throbbing bosom and bright- 
ening eye, I perceive that you have outstripped the slow pace 
of language and already given way to the grateful emotions 
of the soul. I shall therefore briefly touch upon a few inci- 
dents of his life, and proceed to some other considerations, 
which may be not inappropriate to the occasion. It was the 
good fortune of Washington to unite in one personage the 
far distant and almost incompatible talents of the politician 
and soldier. It would not, I presume, be considered disre- 
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gpectful to Bay that this circumstanoe is the only one irhicB 
^amaJal disWion between hixn and sZeoti^rs^^ 
hk noble compatriots. Other men may have oonceired as liigh 
desigiM and entertained as exalted patriotism; but it was for 
Wai^ington to conceiye and to exeeote ; and what he dedared 
with the pen in the cabinet to oonclnde with the sword in the 
field. Other men wonld have been proud of the honor of 
pre^oninenoe in either department; but Washington drank 
deep of the glory of each, and was not intoxicated with l^e 
draught: for be was subject to temptatioii on a most signal 
occasion, yet his virtue and patriotism failed not in the hour 
of trial. 

SnccesB had •crowned his efforts against a fc^eign foe. His 
f oUowers, stnng with the ingratitude of a preserved country, 
who irefused the poor tribute of soldiers' wages, were united 
to him by ^iae strongest ties — the sense of oonanon suffering 
and injustice. Inflammatory letters were mduizrifMisly cir- 
culated throughout the army by an insidious enemy. The 
repubKc^ in its very infancy, was about to ]ga8S the way of all 
democracies, and on d»e eve of yielding up her dearly booght 
liberties to her chieftain. Then do we see the gray4uaaded 
patriot coming forward in de^ and sorrowful mood, and 
hear his faltering voice entreating them to span themselTes 
— to spare him — what ? An ignominious death i No 1 to 
spare him the titles, the honors, the arbitrary power, for 
which others have deemed the risk of life not too dear a satsri- 
fice. Kaising the intercepted letters 1x> his face, while the 
gathering tears suffused his sight, be 'ottered those nomo- 
Table words, " My eyes have grown dim in the service oiE my 
country.'' Where in the long annafa >of the reputed sayings 
of departed sages shall we find the equal of lids mMie than 
eloquence — this {Hmring forth of the soul? It wsfi iliken 
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ihat tyranny was rebuked, and liberty drew immortal inspp 
ration. For selfishness and power were disrobed of their 
tinsel ornaments, ambition loosed his deadly grasp^ and lib- 
erty and virtue, in Tmion, winged their heavenly flight ! 

I pass over his virtues and his public acts. His virtues 
are known, and more appropriately mientioned by our fire- 
sides and in the private circle. 'Tis there we love to dwell 
upon the scenes of his infancy, and the virtuous impressions 
made upon his tendjer mind in the day when the destiny of 
empires is in the hands of a woman. Well for mankind that 
he was in the hands of a mother, a womajx who, in those days 
filled the high rank allotted her by nature, to be the instruc- 
tress, as well as the plaything companion of man. His public 
acts — they are inwoven without constitution and laws. They 
are known and appreciated by the politician and the 
jurist; and are more immediately objects for the con- 
templation of those concerned in the administration of 
the govei^nment. 

What then remains for this occasion? Washington is 
gone, and his virtues and his exploits are reserved for men- 
tion at other times. The effects, my countrymen,^ the effects ! 
" The man dies, but his memory lives.'' How noany like tha 
great Emmet have died, and left only a name to attraet our 
admiration for their virtues, and our regret for their 
untimely fall, to excite to deeds which they would, but could 
not affect ! But what has Washington left behind save the 
glory of a name? The independent mind, the conscious 
pride, the ennobling principle of the soul — a nation of 
freemen. 

What did he leave ? He left us to ouirselves. This ia the 
sum of our Kberties, the first principle of government, tha 
jower of public opinion — public opinion, the only perma- 
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nent power on earth. When did a people flourish like 
Americans? Yet where, in a time of peace, has more use 
been made with the pen, or less with the sword of power ? 
When did a religion flourish like the Christian, since they 
have done away with intolerance? Since men have come 
to believe and know that physical force cannot affect the 
immortal part, and that religion is between the conscience 
and the Creator only. He of 622, who with the sword propa- 
gated his doctrines throughout Arabia, and the greater part of 
the barbarian world ; against the power of whose tenets the 
physical force of all Christendom was opposed in vain ; under 
the effective operations of freedom of opinion, is fast passing 
the way of all error. 

Napoleon, the contemporary of our Washington, is fast 
dying away from the lips of men. He who shook the whole 
civilized earth — who, in an age of knowledge and concert 
among nations, held the world at bay — at whose exploits 
the imagination becomes bewildered — who, in the eve of his 
glory, was honored with the pathetic appellation of " the 
last, lone, captive of millions in war," — even he is now 
known only in history. The vast empire was fast tumbling 
to ruins while he yet held the sword. He passed away and 
left " no successor " there ! The unhallowed light which 
obscured is gone; but brightly beams, yet, the name of 
Washington ! 

This freedom of opinion, which has done so much for the 
political and religious liberty of America, has not been con- 
fined to this continent. People of other countries begin to 
inquire, to examine, and to reason for themselves. Error has 
fled before it, and the most inveterate prejudices are dissolved 
and gone. Such unlimited remedy has in some cases indeed 
apparently proved injurious, but the evil is to be attributed 
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to the peculiarity of the attendant eircumstances, or the ill- 
timed application. Let us not force our tenets upon foreign- 
ers. For if we subject opinion to coercion, who shall be 
our inquisitors 2 

No; let us do as we have done, as we are now doing, and 
then call upon the nations to examine, to scrutinize, and to 
condemn 1 No ! they cannot look upon America to-day, and 
pity — for the gladdened heart disclaims all woe. They 
cannot look upon her and deride, for genius, and literature, 
and science are soaring above the high places of birth and 
pageantry. They cannot look upon us and defy, for the 
hearts of thirteen millions are warm in virtuous emulation ; 
their arms steeled in the cause of their country. Her pro- 
ductions are wafted to every shore ; her flag is seen waving 
in every sea. She has wrested the glorious motto from the 
once queen of the seas, and high on our banner, by the stars 
and stripes, is seen: 

" Columbia needs no bulwark. 
No towers along the steep, ->^ 

Her march is o'er the mountain wave. 
Her home is on the deep." 

But on this day of freemen^s rejoicings, and all this mutual 
congratulation, " this feast of the soul, this pure banquet of 
the heart," does no painful reflection rush across the unquiet 
conscience ? no blush of insincerity suffuse the countenance, 
where joy and gratitude should hold undivided sway ? When 
we come this day, as one great family^ to lay our poor offer- 
ing on the altar, to that God who holds the destinies of nations 
in his hand, are there none afar off, cast down and sor- 
rowful, who dare not approach the common altar ; who canno^u 
put their hands to their hearts, and say : " Oh, Washington, 
.what art thou to us ? Are we not also freemen i " 
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Then what a mockeory is here! Foolish maiu lay down 
thy offerings go thy way^ become reconciled to thy brother^ 
and then come and offer thy offering. 

In the language of Thomas Jefferson: 

" Can the liberties of a nation be sure when we remove 
their only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people, 
that these liberties are the gift of Qod ? that they are not to 
be violated but with his wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my 
country, when I reflect that God is just ; that his justice can- 
not sleep forever ; that a revolution of the wheel of fortune, 
a change of situatiou, is among possible events; that it may 
become probable by supernatural interference I Tli 
Almighty has no attribute which can take side with us in 
that event." 

And shall these things be ? 'Tis fit that he should chida 
who bears the shame ! How long, my own, my native land, 
shall thy exiled sons dare to raise their voice only in a land 
of strangers, in behaK of thy best interests — the cause o£ 
reason, religion, and humanity ? 

But ye philanthropists, if ao ye term yourselves — 
whether real or feigned, I care not — leave us to ourselves. 
Give opinion full scope; examine, scrutinize, condemn, but 
let us alone. Know ye not yet the human heart ? It has its 
affections, but it has its jealousies and its revenge, too ! Sut, 
if you attempt to snatch justice from our arms — our de&- 
tined bride, lovely maid of every perfection — we will plunge- 
the assassin^s dagger to her heart — to be mourned by her 
followers as well as by her destroyers! 

*' Leave us to ourselves," should be the motto of our repub- 
lic, the first principle of national legislation. Not license to 
lawlessness and crime; not that liberty which is so often 
shouted forth without meaning — defiance of wholesome 
laws and their severe and rigid execution. But let us alome 
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*^-let U8 exercise reason and public opinion as regards our 
temporal interests as well as our immortal weKare. 

If we eome to honor Washington to-day, to sanction his 
prineiples, whi^ have be^i approved in times past, I cannot 
f^dbear jH^eesing upon the minds of my audience, from vari- 
ous parts of the Union, the neoessity to concede something 
to public opinioA in the construction of our federal league ; 
to be indulgeut to one another. If you do not, my country- 
men, I very much fear that this, the first centennial celebra- 
tion of the birth of Washington, wiU be the last on which a 
mighty nation will have met. 

It 16 a principle generally admitted among politicians 
that the most d&spot^ government in peace is fhe most effi- 
dent in wsr, and die reverse. This principle applied to us 
admits of iiuaeh limitation. If we war with foreigners, and 
all imited^ I venture to say we are the most powerful nation 
Mi earth, eoiwfiaring our physical resources ; for we war not 
ior A chaiige i^f masters, but for ourselves — for freedom. 
But, if we war with oaeh other, which Gkxi forbid, we are the 
ipeakest natioii in existence; because we are the farthest 
iieiMcrved irooa ezeeutive influence; more subject to individual 
will. 

Dor si^rength is in public opinion, in unanimity. We re- 
volt on the moBt favorable circumstances. No ignominious 
death of traitors awaits us ; defeat, at worst, is but an unwill- 
ing marriage with a haughty, but yet loving lord. States 
come to the contest, armed, provided, unanimous; fighting 
ostensibly under the banner of the constitution, if not in 
supposable cases, in the real spirit of our federal league. 

I would not speak lightly of the constitution of America ; 
lon^ may it exist to the honor of its f ramers, and the greater 
glory of those who support it well; but I should not deem it 
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safe to appeal to the letter of any copy, in defiance of the 
great original, written in the breast of every American. 

It needs not the eye of divination to see that differences of 
interest will naturally arise in this vast extent of territory. 
Washington saw it; we see it. Let ns not flatter ourselves 
that these differences will be merged by the revolution of 
time, or the increase of space. While I now speak, a voice 
is heard imploring concession, founded upon claims, warmly 
and conscientiously supported — no matter whether they be 
real or imaginary. 

In the political arena the glove is already thrown down; 
the great Northern and Southern champions stand in sullen 
defiance; bristling crests are seen extending to the extreme 
verge of the lists; the mystery of intense feeling pervades 
the hosts; " non tumultus, non quies: qvxtle magni metiLS, et 
magnoe irw silentium esV 

My countrymen, this must not be ; the issues are too great 
to depend upon the fall of one man. ^Tis yours — you, the 
people of the United States — to look well to it ! 

The warning voice of Cassandra is abroad 1 May not a 
blinded people rest secure in disbelief and derision, till the 
birthright left us by our Washington is lost ! till we shall be 
aroused by the rushing ruins of a once " glorious union 1 '' 
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pOBEBT TOOMBS was bom in Wilkes County, Georgia, in 1810. H« 
^^ entered the Federal House of Representatives as a Whig in 1845, and 
retained a seat therein until 1853, when he became a United States Senator 
irom Qeorgia. He resigned his seat in the Senate in January, 1861, after de- 
liyering the speech here reproduced against the Crittenden Compromise. He 
was for a time a member of the Confederate Congress, and subsequently the 
Confederate Secretary of State, but he resigned the latter office to accept a 
commission as Brigadier-General in the Confederate army. He took part in the 
battle at Antietam, in 1862, and commanded the Georgia militia in 1864. On 
the downfall of the Confederacy he went to Europe, but returned in 1867, and 
died at Washington, Georgia, in 1886. He never took the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. 



ON SECESSION ; SECESSIONIST OPINION 

UNITED STATES SENATE, JANUARY 7. 1861 
Mr, PreaidetU and Senaiora : 

THE success of the Abolitionists and their allies, under 
the name of the Bepublican party, has produced its 
logical results already. They have for long years 
been sowing dragons' teeth and have finally got a crop of 
armed men. The Union, sir, is dissolved. That is an ao- 
eomplished fact in the path of this discussion that men may 
as well heed. One of your confederates has already, wisely, 
bravely, boldly confronted public danger, and she is only 
ahead of many of her sisters because of her greater facility 
for speedy action. The greater majority of those sister 

States, under like circumstances, consider her cause as .their 
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eanse; and I charge you in their name to-day, *'Toach not 
Saguntum/' It is not only their cauBe, but it is a canse 
which receives the sympathy and will receive the support 
of tens and hundreds of thousands of honest patriotic men 
in the non-slaveholding States, who have hitherto main- 
tained constitutional rights, and who respect their oaths, 
abide by compacts, and love justice. And while tliis Con- 
gress, this Senate, and this House of Bepresentatives, an 
debating the constitutionality and the expediency of seced- 
ing from the Union, and while the perfidkHM anthon <rf this 
mischief are showering down denunciafions upon a large 
portion of the patriotic men of this country, ihoae hi&ve 
men are eoolly and calmly voting what you eaQ revohrtaos 
— ^aye, sir, doing better than that; arming to defend it. 
They appealed to the Constitution, they appealed to jus- 
tice, they appealed to fraternity, until the Constitution, 
justice, and fraternity were no longer listened to in the 
legislative halls of their eountry, and then, sir, they pre- 
pared for the arbitrament of the sword; and now you see 
the glittering bayonet, and you hear the tramp of armed 
men from your capitol to the Bio Grande. It is a sight 
that gladdens the eyes and cheers the hearts of other mil* 
lions ready to second them. Inasmuch, sir, as I have la- 
bored earnestly, honestly, sincerely, with 'ttiese men to avert 
this necessity so long as I deemed it possible, and inasmTich 
as I heartily approve their present eonduet of remstanee, I 
deem it my duty to state their case to the Senate, to the 
country, and to the civilized world. 

Senators, my countrymen have demanded no new gov- 
ernment; they have demanded no new Constitution. lj9ok 
to their records at home and here from the beginning of this 
national strife until its consummation in the disruptkni of 
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the em^oie, and they nave not demanded a nngle thing ex- 
oept that joa shall abide by the Constitution ol the United 
States ; that eonatitational rights shall be respected, and thai 
justice shall be done. Sirs^ they have stood by your Coa* 
stituticm; they had stood by all its requirements; they have 
performed all its duties unselfishly, uncalcalatingly^ disin* 
terestedly, until a party sprang up in this country which 
endangered th^ social system — a party which they ar- 
raign, and which they charge before the American people 
and all mankind, with having made proclamation of out- 
lawry against four thousand millions of their property in 
the Territories of the United States ; with having put them 
under tiie ban of the empire in all the States in which their 
institutions exist, outside the protection of Federal laws; 
with having aided and abetted insurrection from within 
and invasion from without, with the view of subvertiBg 
those institutions, and descdating their hcmies and their 
firesides. For these causes they have taken up arms. £ 
shall proceed to vindicate the justice of their demands, the 
patriotism of their conduct. I will show the injustice which 
they suffer and the rightfulness of their resistaneei. 

I shall not spend much time on the question that seems 
to give my honorable friend (Mr. Crittenden) so much con- 
cern — the constitutional right of a State to secede from this 
Union. Perhaps he will find out after a while that it is 
a fact accomplished. You have got it in the South pretty 
mueh both way& South Carc^na has given it to you rega- 
larly, aeeovding to the approved plan. You are getting it 
just bdow there (in OeoqpaX I brieve, irregularly, outside 
of the law, without regular aetitNi. You can take it either 
way. You will find armed men to defend both. I have 
stated that the disoontented States of this Union have 
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demanded nothing but clear, distinct, unequivocal, well- 
acknowledged constitutional rights; rights affirmed by the 
highest judicial tribunals of their country; rights older than 
the Constitution; rights which are planted upon the immu- 
table principles of natural justice; rights which have been 
affirmed by the good and the wise of all countries, and of 
all centuries. We demand no power to injure any man. 
We demand no right to injure our confederate States. We 
demand no right to interfere with their institutions, either 
by word or deed. We have no right to disturb their peace, 
their tranquillity, their security. We have demanded of 
them simply, solely — nothing else — to give us equality^ se- 
curity and tranquillity. Q-ive us these, and peace restores 
itself. Befuse them, and take what you can get. 

I will now read my own demands, acting under my own 
convictions, and the universal judgment of my countrymen. 
They are considered the demands of an extremist. To hold 
to a constitutional right now makes one considered as an 
extremist — ^I believe that is the appellation these traitors 
and villains. North and South, employ. I accept their re- 
proach rather than their principles. Accepting their des- 
ignation of treason and rebellion, there stands before them 
as good a traitor, and as good a rebel, as ever descended 
from revolutionary loins. 

What do the rebels demand? First, "that the people of 
the United States* shall have an equal right to emigrate and 
settle in the present or any future acquired territories, with 
whatever property they may possess (including slaves), and 
be securely protected in its peaceable enjoyment until such 
Territory may be admitted as a State into the Union, with 
or without slavery, as she may determine, on an equality 
with all existing States." That is our territorial demand. 
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We have fonght for this Territory when blood was its price. 
We have paid for it when gold was its price. We have not 
proposed to exclude you, though you have contributed very 
little of blood or money. I refer especially to New Eng- 
land. We demand only to go into those Territories upon 
terms of equality with you, as equals in this great Gonfed^ 
eracy, to enjoy the common property of the whole Union, 
and receive the protection of the common governmeoti until 
the Territory is capable of coiniDg into the Union as a sover- 
eign State, when it may fix its own institutions to suit itself. 
The second proposition is, *Hhat property in slaves shall 
be entitled to the same protection from the government of 
the United States, in all of its departments, everywhere, 
which the Constitution confers the power upon it to extend 
to any other property, provided nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to limit or restrain the right now belong- 
ing to every State to prohibit, abolish, or establish and pro- 
tect slavery within its limits.^' We demand of the common 
government to use its granted powers to protect our prop- 
erty as well as yours. For this protection we pay as much 
as you do. This very property is subject to taxation. It 
has been taxed by you and sold by you for taxes. The 
title to thousands and tens of thousands of slaves is derived 
from the United States. We claim that the governmenty 
while the Constitution recognizes our property for the pur- 
poses of taxation, shall give it the same protection that it 
gives yours. Ought it not to be so ? You say no. Every 
one of you upon the committee said no. Your Senators say 
no. Your House of Bepresentatives says no. Throughout 
the length and breadth of your conspiracy against the Con- 
stitution there is but one shout of no I This recognition of 
this right is the price of my allegiance. Withhold it, and 
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jon do not gat my obedience. Thk it the phiioeophy cf 
the armed men who hare epmng up in this country. Do 
yon Mk me to support a goremment that will tax my prop- 
erty; that will plunder me; that will demand my blood, and 
will not protect me ? I would istiier see iSbe populati<m of 
my native State laid six feet beneath her aod than they 
should support for one hour sueh a govemmoit. Protec- 
tion is the price of obedience erery where, in all countries. 
It is the only thing that makes goTcmment respectable. 
Deny it and you cannot have free subjects or citiaens ; you 
may have slaves. 

We demand, in the next place, *'that persons committing 
crimes against slave property in one State, and fleeing to 
ano^er, shall be delivered up in the same maniier as per- 
sons committing crimes against other property, and that the 
laws of the State from which such persons flee shall be 
the test of criminality.'' That is another one of the de- 
mands of an extremist and rebel. The Constitution of the 
United States, article four, section two, says: 

** A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justioe, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive au- 
thority of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up to be removed to the State having jurisdiGtion of 
the crime." But the non-siaveholdii^ States, tieaeh- 
erous to their oaths and compacts, have steadily refused, 
if the criminal only stole a negro, and that negro was 
a slave, to driver him up. It was refused twiee on 
the reqmsition of my own State as loog as twen^-tno 
years ago. It was leCosed by Kent and by Fairfield, gov- 
ernors of Maine, and repfesentiag, I believe, each ct the 
Haen Federal parties. Wo appealed then to fatemi^, bvt 
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we Babmitted; and this constitatioiial right Haa been prac- 
tieallj a dead letter from that day to this. The next ease 
Game up between us and the State of New York, when the 
present a^oior S^aator (Mr. Seward) waa the Qovernor ol 
that State; and he refused it. Why? He said it was not 
i^g^nat the laws of Kew York to steal a negro, and there- 
fore he would not comply with the demand. He made a 
similar refnsal to Y irginia. Yet these are our eonfedexates; 
these are our sister States I There is the bargain ; there is 
the compact. You have sworn to it Both these govemcurs 
swore to it. The Senator from New York swore to it. The 
Qovernor of Ohio swore to it when he was inangorated. 
Yon cannot bind them by oatha Yet they talk to ns of 
treason; and I suppose they expect to whip freemen into 
loving such brethren! They will have a good time in 
doing itl 

It is natural we should want this provision of the Con- 
stitution carried oat. The Coostitation says slaves are 
property; the Supreme Court says so; the Constitution 
says so. The theft of slaves is a csrime; they are a sub- 
ject-matteir ot felonious asportatimu By the text and let- 
ter of the Conatitntion you agreed to give them up. You 
have sworn to do it, and you have broken your oaths. 
Of eouxser those who have done so look out for pretexts. 
Nobody expected them to do otherwise. I do not think I 
ever saw a perjurer, however bald aad naked, who could 
not invent some pretext to palliate his exime^ or who could 
not, for fifteen shilling8> hire an Old Bailey lawyer to in- 
vent some for him. Yet this requirement oi the Constitu- 
tion i» another <»e o£ the extreme demands of an extremisl 
and a sebeL 

The next stipidatioii is thal^ fugitive slaves shall be aiur- 
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rendered under the provisions of the fugitive slave act of 
1860, without being entitled either to a writ of habeas ear* 
ptts^ or trial by jury, or other similar obstructions of legis- 
lation, in the State to which he may flee. Here is the 
Constitutiou : 

''No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due." 

This language is plain, and everybody understood it 
the same way for the first forty years of your government. 
In 1798, in Washington's time, an act was passed to cany 
out this provision. It was adopted unanimously in the 
Senate of the United States, and nearly so in the House 
of Bepresentatives. Nobody then had invented pretexts 
to show that the Constitution did not mean a negro slave. 
It was clear; it was plain. Not only the Federal courts, 
but all the local courts in all the States, decide that this 
was a constitutional obligation. How is it now? The 
North sought to evade it; following the instincts of their 
natural character, they commenced with the fraudulent 
fiction that fugitives were entitled to habeas corpus^ en- 
titled to trial by jury in the State to which they fled. 
They pretended to believe that our fugitive slaves were 
entitled to more rights than their white citizens; perhaps 
they were right, they know one another better than 1 do. 
Ton may charge a white man with treason, or felony, or 
other crime, and you do not require any trial by jury be- 
fore he is given up ; there is nothing to determine but that 
he is legally charged with a^me and that he fled, and thea 
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he is to be delivered up upon demand. White people are 
delivered up every day in this way ; but not slaves. Slaves, 
black people, you say, are entitled to trial by jury: and in 
this way^sc hemes have been invented to defeat your plain 
constitutional obligation^. . . . 

The next demand made on behalf of the South is, 'Hhat 
Congress shall pass effective laws for the punishment of all 
persons in any of the States who shall in any manner aid 
and abet invasion or insurrection in any other State, or 
commit any other act against the laws of nations, tending 
to disturb the tranquillity of the people or government of 
any other State/' That is a very plain principle. The 
Constitution of the United States now requires, and gives 
Congress express power, to define and punish piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas, and offences against the 
laws of nations. When the honorable and distinguished 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Douglas) last year introduced a 
bill for the purpose of punishing people thus oif ending 
under that clause of the Constitution, Mr. Lincoln, in his 
speech at New York, which I have before me, declared 
that it was a ^^ sedition biir'; his press and party hooted 
at it. So far from recognizing the bill as intended to 
carry out the Constitution of the United States, it re- 
ceived their jeers and jibes. The Black Bepublicans of 
Massachusetts elected the admirer and eulogist of John 
Brown's courage as their Governor, and we may suppose 
he will throw no impediments in the way of John Brown's 
successors. The epithet applied to the bill of the Senator 
from Illinois is quoted from a deliberate speech delivered 
by Lincoln in New York, for which, it was stated in the 
/oumals, according to some resolution passed by an asso- 
ciation of his own party, he was paid a couple ot hundred 
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iollars. The speech Bhoald therefore hate been ddiber- 
ate. Lincoln deaoanced thai bill. He jdaoei the atanp 
of his condemnatioii upon a meaBitre intended to ptomote 
the peace and securitj of ccmledemte Statea. He is, them* 
fore, an enemy of the human race, and deaerres the cxaeEa- 
tion of all mankind. 

We demand these five propositions. Are they not 
right? Are thejr not jost? Take them in detail, and 
show that tfaej are not warranted by the GoDStitation, bjr 
the safety of onr people, by the principles of etenal }a»- 
tice. We will pause and consider them; but mark me, we 
will not let yoa decide the question for as. • . • 

Senators, the Gonstatntion is a eompact. It ceotaua all 
onr obligations and the duties of the Federal Oorermnoit* 
I am content and have ever been eotttent to mstain it. 
While I doabt its perfection, while I do not believe it 
was a good compact, and while I never saw the day thi^ 
I would have voted for it as a proposition A «mnpo, yet I 
am bound to it by oath and by that common {swdenea 
which would induce men to abide by established fcnaa 
rather than to rush into unknown dangers*. I bavv 
given to it, and intend to give to it, unfaltering sap^ 
port and allegiance, but I choose to pot that allcpaaMi 
on the tnie ground, not oa the false idea tiiat anybody'a 
blood was shed for it I say that the Constitatiefi is tiia 
wh<de eompaet All the obUgattoaa, all Ae chains that 
fetter the limbs of my people, are mMninated in the bend, 
and they wisely ^Deluded any oomloBion against them, bf 
deckring that ^^the pewwa sot giaated by the OonatitatM 
to the United States, or farbidden by it to the Btaini, be- 
kmged to the States rei^eetiTefy or the people^" Sow I 
wiU try it by that standard; I wiU siib]ect it te that 
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fPhe lavr of nature, the law of justice, would say — and it is 
BO expounded by the publicists— that equal rights in the 
common property shall be enjoyed. Even in a monarchy 
the king cannot prevent the subjects from enjoying equal- 
ity in the disposition of the public property. Even in a 
despotic government this principle is recognized. It was 
ttie blood and the money of the whole people (says the 
learned Grotius, and say all the publicists) which acquired 
tte public property, and therefore it is not the property of 
the sovereign. This right of equality being, then, accord- 
ing to justice and natural equity, a right belonging to all 
States, when did we give it up ? You say Congress has a 
right to pass rules and regulations concerning the Territory 
and other property of the United States. Very well. Does 
that exclude those whose blood and money paid for it? 
Does **dispose of'^ mean to rob the rightful owners ? You 
must show a better title than that, or a better sword than 
we have. 

But, you say, try the right. I agree to it. But how ? 
By our judgment? No, not until the last resort. What 
then; by yours? No, not until the same time. How, 
then, try it ? The South has always said, by the Supreme 
Court. But that is in our favor, and Lincoln says he will 
not stand that judgment. Then each must judge for him- 
self of the mode and manner of redress. But you deny us 
that privilege, and finally reduce us to accepting your judg- 
ment. The Senator from Kentucky comes to your aid, and 
Bays he can find no constitutional right of secession. Per- 
haps not; but the Constitution is not the place to k>ok for 
State rights. If that right belongs to independent States, 
and th^ did not cede it to the Federal Government, it is 
resarved to the States, or to the people. Ask your new 
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commentator where he gets the right to judge for us. Is 
it in the bond? 

The "Northern doctrine was, many years ago, that the 
Supreme Court was the judge. That was their doctrine in 
1800. They denounced Madison for the report of 1799, on 
the "Virginia resolutions; they denounced Jefferson for fram- 
ing the Kentucky resolutions, because they were presumed 
to impugn the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and they declared that that court was made, by the 
Constitution, the ultimate and supreme arbiter. That was 
the universal judgment — the declaration of every free State 
in this Union, in answer to the Virginia resolutions of 1798, 
or of all who did answer, even including the State of Dela- 
ware, then under Federal control. 

The Supreme Court have decided that, by the Consti- 
tution, we have a right to go to the Territories and be 
protected there with our property. You say, we cannot 
decide the compact for ourselves. Well, can the Supreme 
Court decide it for us ? Mr. Lincoln says he does not care 
what the Supreme Court decides, he will turn us out any- 
how. He says this in his debate with the honorable mem- 
ber from Illinois [Mr. Douglas]. I have it before me. He 
said he would vote against the decision of the Supreme 
Court. Then you did not accept that arbiter. Tou will 
not take my construction; you will not take the Supreme 
Court as an arbiter; you will not take the practice of the 
government; you will not take the treaties under Jefferson 
and Madison; you will not take the opiuion of Madison 
upon the very question of prohibition in 1820. What, 
then, will yon take? You will take nothing but your 
own judgment; that is, yon will not only judge tor your* 
selves, not only discard the court, discard our oonstruo* 
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tion, discard the practice of the govemment, but you will 
drive us out, simply because you will it. Come and do 
it! You have sapped the foundations of society; you have 
destroyed almost all hope of peace. In a compact where 
there is no common arbiter, where the parties finally de- 
9 cide for themselves, the sword alone at last becomes the 
real, if not the constitutional, arbiter. Your party says 
that you will not take the decision of the Supreme Court. 
You said so at Chicago; you said so in committee; every 
man of you in both Houses says so. What are you going 
to do ? You say toe shaU eubmit to your conatritction. We 
shall do it, if you can make us; but not otherwise, or ia 
any other manner. That is settled. You may call it se- 
cession, or you may call it revolution; but there is a big 
fact standing before you, ready to oppose you — that fact 
is, freemen with arms in their hands. The cry of the Union 
will not disperse them; we have passed that point; they da* 
mand equal rights; you bad better heed the demand. 
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lOHK BRIGHT, the son of a Quaker cottoa-Bpianer, was born near Rochdale, 
^ in Lancashire, in 1811. Being a Dissenter, he was educated at a private 
■chool, and was debarred from entering any of the imiTersities. From the 
moment that he entered Parliament in 1843, he cooperated vigorously with 
Richard Gobden in the furtherance of the movement for the repeal of the Com 
Laws, which was to triumph after it had made a convert of Sir Robert PeeL 
His oppoeitiiKi to the Crimean War caused him, in 1857, to lose the seat which 
he had held for a Manchester constituency, but he was presently returned from 
Birmingham, and remuned in Parliament for upward of thirty years. Through- 
•ut his pariiamentary career he was an earnest advocate of Justioe to Ireland* 
«f the equitable treatment of India, and of the cultivation ol friendship between 
England and the United States. After holding office repeatedly under Liberal 
Prime Ministers, he parted company with Gladstone in 18S6 on the question of 
HiHne Rule. Hie died in 1889. John Bright should probably be regarded as, 
npon the whole, the most graceful, finished and persuasive speaker among the 
public men of his day in his own country ; it is certain that his speeches are 
read with more pleasure than are those of any other contemporary English 
orator. \ "« • 

THE "TRENt" AFFAIR> 

ROCHDALE, DECEMBER 4. x86i 

WHEN the gentlemen who invited me to this dinner 
called upon me, I felt their kindness very sensi- 
bly, and now I am deeply grateful to my friends 
around me, and to you all, for the abundant manifestations 
of kindness with which I have been received to-night. I 

> During the excitement caused by the seiEure of Messrs. ICason and Slidell, 
the envoys of the Slaveholders' Confederation, on board the **Trent" steamer, 
Mr. Bright's townsmen invited him to a public banquet, that they might have 
the opportunity of hearing his opinions on the American Civil War, and on the 
duty of Bngland in regard tc it. 
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am, as 70a alt know, sonrounded al this moment by my 
neighbors and friends, and I may say with the utmost truth, 
that I value the good opinions of those who now hear my 
voice far beyond the opinions of any equal number of the 
inhabitants of this country selected from any other portion 
of it Tou have, by this act of kindneaa that you have 
shown me, given proof that, in the main, you do not disap- 
prove of my course and labors, that at least you are willing 
to express an opinion that the motives by which I have 
been actuated have been honest and honorable to myself, 
and that that course has not been entirely without service 
to my country. Coming to this meeting, or to any similar 
meeting, I always find that the subjects for discussion ap- 
pear too many, and far more than it is possible to treat at 
length. In these times in which we live, by the influence 
of the telegraph, and the steamboat and the railroad, and 
the multiplication of newspapers, we seem continually to 
stand as on the top of an exceeding high mountain, from 
which we behold all the kingdoms of the earth and all the 
glory of them — unhappily, also, not only their glory, but 
their follies, and their crimes, , and their calamities. 

Seven years ago, our eyes were turned with anxious ex- 
pectation to a remote corner of Europe, where five nations 
were contending in bloody strife for an object which possi- 
bly hardly one of them comprehended, and, if they did 
comprehend it, which all sensible men among them must 
have known to be absolutely impracticable. Four yean 
ago, we were looking still further to the East, where there 
was a gigantic revolt in a great dependency of the British 
crown, arising mainly from gross neglect, and from the in- 
oapadty of England, up to that moment, to govern the 
country which it had known bow to conquer. Two yearn 
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ago we looked soath, to the plains of Lombardy, and 3a^ 
a great strife there, in which every man in England took a 
strong interest; and we have welcomed, as the result of that 
ftrife, the addition of a great kingdom to the list of Euro- 
pean States. Now our eyes are turned in a contrary direc- 
tion, and we look to the west. There we see a struggle 
in progress of the very highest interest to England and to 
humanity at large. We see there a nation which I shall 
call the Transatlantic English nation — the inheritor and 
partaker of all the historic glories of this country. We 
see it torn with intestine broils, and suffering from calami- 
ties from which for more than a century past — ^in fact, for 
more than two centuries past — this country has been ex- 
empt. That struggle is of especial interest to us. We 
remember the description which one of our great poets 
gives of Eome — 

'*Lone mother of dead empires. " 

But England is the living mother of great nations on the 
American and on the Australian continents, which promise 
to endow the world with all her knowledge and all her civil- 
ization, and with even something more than the freedom she 
herself enjoys. 

Eighty -five years ago, at the time when some of our old- 
est townsmen were very little children, there were, on the 
Korth American continent, colonies, mainly of Englishmen, 
eontaining about three millions of souls. These colonies we 
have seen a year ago constituting the United States of North 
America, and comprising a population of no less than thirty 
millions of souls. We know that in agriculture and manu- 
factures, with the exception of this kingdom, there is no 
country in the world which in these arts may be placed in 
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advance of the ITniled States. With regard to inventions, 
I believe, within the last thirty years, we have received 
more useful inventions from the United States than from 
all the other countries of the earth. In that country there 
are probably ten times as many miles of telegraph as there 
are in this country, and there are at least five or six times 
as many miles of railway. The tonnage of its shipping is 
at least equal to ours, if it does not exceed ours. The pris- 
ons of that country — ^for, even in countries the most favored, 
prisons are needful — ^have been models for other nations of 
the earth; and many European governments have sent mis* 
sions at different times to inquire into the admirable system 
of education so universally adopted in their free schools 
throughout the Northern States. 

If I were to speak of that country in a religious aspect, 
I should say that, considering the short space of time to 
which their history goes back, there is nothing on the face 
of the earth besides, and never has been, to equal the mag- 
nificent arrangement of churches and ministers, and of all 
the appliances which are thought necessary for a nation to 
teach Christianity and morality to its people. Besides all 
this, when I state that, for many years past, the annual 
public expenditure of the government of that country has 
been somewhere between £10,000,000 and £15,000,000, I 
need not perhaps say further that there has always existed 
among all the population an amount of comfort and pros- 
perity and abounding plenty such as I believe no other 
country in the world, in any age, has enjoyed. 

This is a very fine, but a very true picture ; yet it has 
another side to which I most advert There has been one 
great feature in that country, one great contrast, which has 
been pointed to by all who have commented upon the 
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United States as a feature of danger, as a eonmsi calco* 
iated to give pain. There haa been in that country the 
utmost liberty to the white man, and bondage and degra- 
dation to the black man. Now rely upon it, that wherever 
Christianity lives and flourishes, there must grow up from 
it, necessarily, a conscience hostile to any oppression and to 
any wrong; and therefcHre, from the hour when the United 
States Constitution was formed, so long as it left tiiere this 
great evil — ^then comparatively small, but now so greats— it 
left there seeds of that which an American statesman has 
so happily described of that ^^irrepressible conflict" of 
which now the whole world is the witness. It has been 
a common thing for men dif^xised to carp at the United 
States to point to thb blot upon their fair fame, and to 
compare it with the boasted declaration of freedom in their 
Deed and Declaration of Independence. But we most recol- 
lect who sowed this seed of trouble, and how and by whom 
it has been cherished. 

Without dwelling upon this stain any longer, I should 
like to read to you a paragraph from the instructions un- 
derstood to have been £^ven, to the Virginian delegates to 
Congress, in the month of August, 1774, by Mr. Jefferson, 
who was perhaps the ablest man the United States had pro- 
duced up to that time, and who was then actively engaged 
in its affairs, and who afterward for two periods filled the 
office of President. He represented one of these very ahre 
States — ^the State of Yirginia — and he says: 

*^For the most trifling reasons, and sometimes for no 
conceivable reason at all, his Majesty has rejected laws of 
the most salutary tend«icy. The abolition of do moat i c 
slavery is the great object of deure in thoee ootonies 
where it was unhappily introduced in their infant state. 
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But prerious to ihe enfranchisement of the slaves we 
have, it is necessary to exclude all further importations 
from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to efEect this by 
prohibition, and by imposing duties which might amount 
to prohibition, have hitherto been defeated by his Maj- 
esty's negative — thus preferring the immediate advantages 
of a few British corsairs to the lasting interests of the 
American States, and to the rights of human nature, deeply 
wounded by this infamous practice." 

I read this merely to show that, two years before the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, Mr. Jefferson, 
acting on behalf of those he represented in Virginia, 
wrote that protest against the course of the English Gov- 
ernment which prevented the colonists from abolishing the 
slave trade, preparatory to the abolition of slavery itself. 

Well, the United States Constitution left the slave 
question for every State to manage for itself. It was a 
question too difficult to settle then, and apparently every 
man had the hope and belief that in a few years slavery it- 
self would become extinct. ' T^hen there happened a great 
event in the annals of manufactures and commerce. It was 
discovered that in those States that article which we in this 
country now so much depend on, could be produced of the 
best quality necessary for manufacture, and at a moderate 
price. From that day to this the growth of cotton has in- 
creased there, and its consumption has increased here, and 
a value which no man dreamed of when Jefierson wrote 
that paper has been given to the slave and to slave in- 
dustry. Thus it has grown up to that gigantic institution 
which now threatens either its own overthrow or the Over- 
throw of that which is a million times more valuable — ^the 
United States of America. 
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The crisis at which we have arrived — 1 say "we," for, 
after all, we are nearly as much interested as if I was 
making this speech in the city of Boston or the city of 
New York — the crisis, I say, which has now arrived, was 
inevitable. I say that the conscience of the North, never 
satisfied with the institution of slavery, was constantly 
urging some men forward to take a more extreme view of 
the question; and there grew up naturally a section — it 
may not have been a very numerous one — ^in favor of the 
abolition of slavery. A great and powerful party resolved 
at least upon a restraint and a control of slavery, so that 
it should not extend beyond the States and the area which 
it now occupies. But, if we look at the government of 
the United States almost ever since the formation of the 
Union, we shall find the Southern power has been mostly 
dominant there. If we take thirty -six years after the for* 
mation of the present Constitution — ^I think about 1787 — we 
shall find that for thirty-two of those years every President 
was a Southern man ; and if we take the period from 1828 
until 1860, we shall find that, on every election for Presi- 
dent, the South voted in the majority. 

We know what an election is in the United States for 
President of the Republic. There is a most extensive suf* 
frage, and there is the ballot-box. The members of the 
House of Bepresentatives are elected by the same suffrage, 
and generally they are elected at the same time. It is thus 
therefore almost inevitable that the House of Bepresenta- 
tives is in accord in public policy with the President for 
the time being. Every four years there springs from the 
vote created by the whole people a President over that 
great nation. I think the world offers no finer spectacle 
than this; it offers no higher dignity; and there is no 
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greater object of ambition on the political stage on which 
men are permitted to move. You may point, if you will, 
to hereditary rulers, to crowns coming down through suc- 
cessive generations of the same family, to thrones based 
on prescription or on conquest, to sceptres wielded over 
veteran legions and subject realms — but to my mind there 
is nothing more worthy of reverence and obedience, and 
nothing more sacred, than the authority of the freely chosen 
magistrate of a great and free people; and if there be on 
earth and among men any right divine to govern, surely 
it rests with a ruler so chosen and so appointed. 

Last year the ceremony of this great election was gone 
through, and the South, which had been so long successful, 
found itself defeated. That defeat was followed instantly 
by secession, and insurrection, and war. In the multitude 
of articles which have been before us in the newspapers 
within the last few months, I have no doubt you have 
seen it stated, as I have seen it, that this question was 
very much like that upon which the colonies originally 
revolted against the crown of England. It is amazing 
how little some newspaper writers know, or how little 
they think you know. When the War of Independence 
was begun in America, ninety years ago, there were no 
representatives there at all. The question then was, 
whether a Ministry in Downing Street, and a corrupt 
and borough-mongering Parliament, should continue to , 
impose taxes upon three millions of English subjects who ' 
had left their native shores and established themselves in 
Korth America. But now the question is not the want of 
representation, because, as is perfectly notorious, the South 
is not only represented, but is represented in excess; for, in 
distributing the number of representatives, which is done 
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every ten yearsi ihiee out of every five alaveB are eoanted 
as freemen, and the number of representatives from the 
Slave States is consequently so much greater than if the 
freemen, the white men only, were counted. From this 
cause the Southern States have twenty members more iji 
the House of Representatives than they would have if the 
members were apportioned on the same principle as in 
the Northern Free States. Therefore you will see at once 
that there is no comparison between the state of things 
when the colonies revolted, and the state of things now, 
when this wicked insurrection has broken out 

There is another cause which is sometimes in England 
assigned for this great misfortune, which is, the protective 
theories in operation in the Union, and the maintenance 
of a high tariff. It happens with regard to that, unfor- 
tunately, that no American, certainly no one I ever met 
with, attributed the disasters of the Union to that cause. 
It is an argument made use of by ignorant Englishmen, 
but never by informed Americans. I have already shown 
you that the South, during almost the whole existence of 
the Union, has been dominant at Washington; and during 
that period the tariff has existed, and there has been no 
general dissatisfaction with it. Occasionally, there can be 
no doubt, their tariff was higher than was thought jost, or 
reasonable, or necessary by some of the States of the South. 
But the first act of the United States which levied duties 
upon imports, passed immediately after the Union was 
formed, recited that ''It is necessary for the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures to levy the duties 
which follow'^; and during the war with England from 
1812 to 1815, the people of the United States had to pay 
for all the articles they brought from Europe many timi^s 
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over the natural cost of those articles, on account of the 
uiterruption to the traffic by the English nation. 

When the war was over, it was felt by everybody desir- 
able that they should encourage manufactures in their own 
country; and seeing that England at that precise moment 
was passing a law to prevent any wheat coming from 
America until wheat in England had risen to the price of 
84fi. per quarter, we may be quite satisfied that the doctrine 
of protection originally entertained did not find less favor 
at the close of the war in 1816. 

There is one remarkable point with regard to this matter 
which should not be forgotten. Twelve months ago, at the 
BBieeting of the Congress of the United States, on the first 
Monday in December, when the Congress met, you recol- 
lect that there were various propositions of compromise, 
committee meetings of various kinds to try and devise some 
mode of settling the question between the North and the 
Soaili, BO that disunion might not go on — though I read 
carefully everything published in the English papers from 
the United States on the subject, I do not recollect that in 
a single instance the question of the tariff was referred to, 
or any change proposed or suggested in the matter as likely 
to have any effect whatever upon the question of Secession. 

There is another point — whatever might be the influence 
of the tariff upon the United States, it is as pernicious to 
tiie West as it is to the South ; and further, that Louisiana, 
which is a Southern State and a seceded State, has always 
▼oted along with Pennsylvania until last year in favor of 
protection — protection for its sugar — ^while Pennsylvania 
wicdiecl protection for its coal and iron. But if the tariff 
was oneious and grievous, was that any reason for this 
gpreat insurrection? Was there ever a country that had 
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a tariff, especially in the article of food, more onerous and 
more cruel than that which we had in this country twenty 
years ago? We did not secede. We did not rebel. What 
we did was to raise money for the purpose of distributing 
among all the people perfect information upon the question; 
and many men, as you know, devoted all their labors, for 
several years, to teach the great and wise doctrine of free 
trade to the people of England. The price of a single 
gunboat, the equipment of a single regiment, the garrison- 
ing of a single fort, the cessation of their trade for a single 
day, cost more than it would have cost to have spread 
among all the intelligent people of the United States the 
most complete statement of the whole case; and the West 
and South could easily have revised, or, if need had been, 
have repealed the tariff altogether. 

The question is a very different and a far more grave 
question. It is a question of slavery, and for thirty years 
it has constantly been coming to the surface, disturbing 
social life, and overthrowing almost all political harmony 
in the working of the United States. In the North there 
is no secession; there is no collision. These disturbances 
and this insurrection are found wholly in the South and 
in the Slave States; and therefore I think that the man 
who says otherwise, who contends that it is the tariff, or 
anything whatsoever else than slavery, is either himself 
deceived or endeavors to deceive others. The object of 
the South is this, to escape from the majority who wish 
to limit the area of slavery. They wish to found a Slave 
State freed from the influence and opinions of freedom. 
The Free States in the North now stand before the world 
as the advocates and defenders of freedom and civilization. 
The Slave States offer themselves for the recognition of a^ 
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ChTistian nation, based upon the foundation, the nnchange- 
able foundation in their eyes, of slavery and barbarism. 

I will not discuss the guilt of the men who, ministers of 
a great nation only last year, conspired to overthrow it 
I will not point out or recapitulate the statements of the 
fraudulent manner in which they disposed of the funds in 
the national exchequer. I will not point out by name any 
of the men, in this conspiracy, whom history will designate 
by titles they would not like to hear; but I say that slavery 
has sought to break up the most free government in the 
world, and to found a new State, in the nineteenth century, 
whose corner-stone is the perpetual bondage of millions 
of men. 

Having thus described what appears to me briefly the 
literal truth of this matter, what is the course that England 
would be expected to pursue? We should be neutral as 
far as regards mingling in the strife. We were neutral in 
the strife in Italy; but we were not neutral in opinion 
or syinpathy; and we know perfectly well that throughout 
the whole of Italy at this moment there is a feeling that, 
though no shot was fired from an English ship, and though 
no English soldier trod their soil, yet still the opinion of 
England was potent in Europe, and did much for the crea- 
tion of the Italian kingdom. 

With regard to the United States, yon know how much 
we hate slavery — that is, some years ago we thought we 
knew; that we have given twenty millions sterling — a mil- 
lion a year, or nearly so, of taxes for ever — to free eight 
hundred thousand slaves in the English colonies. We 
knew, or thought we knew, how much we were in love 
with free government everywhere, although it might not 
take precisely the same form as our own government. We 
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were for free government in Italy ; we were for free govern- 
ment in Switzerland; and we were for free government, 
even under a republican form, in the United States of 
America; and with all this, every man would have said 
that England would wish the American Union to be pros- 
perous and eternal. 

Now, suppose we turn our eyes to the East, to the em- 
pire of Bussia, for a moment. In Russia, as you all know, 
there has been one of the most important and magnificent 
changes of policy ever seen in any country. Within the 
last year or two, the present Emperor of Bussia, following 
the wishes of his father, has insisted upon the abolition of 
serfdom in that empire; and twenty -three millions of human 
beings, lately serfs, little better than real slaves, have been 
raised to the ranks of freedom. Now, suppose that the 
millions of the serfs of Bussia had been chiefly in the south 
of Bussia. We hear of the nobles of Bussia, to whom those 
serfs belonged in a great measure, that they have been 
hostile to this change; and there has been some danger 
that the peace of that empire might be disturbed during 
the change. Suppose these nobles, for the purpose of 
maintaining in perpetuity the serfdom of Bussia, and bar* 
ring out twenty-three millions of your fellow-creatures from 
the rights of freedom, had established a great and secret 
conspiracy, and that they had risen in great and dangerous 
insurrection against the Bussian Government — I say that 
you, the people of England, although seven years ago you 
were in mortal combat with the Bussians in the south of 
Europe — I believe at this moment you would have prayed 
Heaven in all sincerity and fervor to give strength to the 
arm and success to the great wishes of the emperor, and that 
the vile and atrocious insurrection might be suppressed. 
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"Well, bat let qb look a little at what has been said and 

done m this country since the period when Parliament rose 
at the beginning of August. There have been two speeches 
to which I wish to refer, and in terms of approbation. The 
Buke of Argyll, a member of the present government— 
and, though I have not the smallest personal acquaintance 
with him, I am free to say that I believe him to be one of 
the most intelligent and liberal of his order — the Duke of 
Argyll made a speech which was fair and friendly to the 
government of the United States. Lord Stanley, only a 
* fortnight ago, I think, made a speech which it is impoe- 
Bible to read without remarking the thought, the liberality, 
and the wisdom by which it is distinguished. He doubted, 
it is true, whether the Union could be restored. A man 
need not be hostile, and must not necessarily be unfriendly, 
to doubt that or the contrary; but he spoke with fairness and 
friendliness of the government of the United States; and he 
said that they were right and justifiable in the course they 
took; and he gave us some advice — which is now more im- 
portant than at the moment when it was given — that amid 
the various incidents and accidents of a struggle of this 
nature, it became a people like this to be very moderate, 
very calm, and to avoid, as much as possible, any feeling 
of irritation, which sometimes arises, and sometimes leads 
to danger. 

I mention these two speeches as from Englishmen of 
great distinction in this country — speeches which I believe 
will have a beneficial eflfect on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Lord John Bussell, in the House of Commons, 
during the last session, made a speech also, in which he 
febuked the impertinence of a young member of the House 
who had spoken about the bursting of the ''bubble repub- 
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lie." It was a speech worthy of the best days of Lord John 
Bussell. But at a later period he spoke at Newcastle on an 
occasion, something like this, when the inhabitants, or some 
portion of the inhabitants, of the town invited him to a 
public dinner. He described the contest in words some- 
thing like these — I speak from memory only: **The North 
is contending for empire, the South for independence.'' 
Did he mean contending for empire, as England contends 
for it when making some fresh conquest in India ? If he 
meant that, what he said was not true. But I recollect 
Lord John Bussell, some years ago, in the House ot Com- 
mons, on an occasion when I made some observation as to 
the unreasonable expenditure of our colonies, and said that 
the people of England should not be taxed to defray ex- 
penses which the colonies themselves were well able to 
bear, turned to me with a sharpness which was not neces- 
sary, and said, "The honorable member has no objection 
to make a great empire into a little one; but I have." 
Perhaps, if he had lived in the United States, if he was 
a member of the Senate or the House of Representatives 
there, he would doubt whether it was his duty to consent 
at once to the destruction of a great country by separation, 
it may be into two hostile camps, or whether he would not 
try all the means which were open to him, and would be 
open to the government, to avert so unlooked-for and so 
dire a calamity. 

There are other speeches that have been made. I will 
not refer to them by any quotation — I will not, out of pity 
to some of the men who uttered them. I will not bring 
their names even before you, to give them an endurance 
which I hope they will not otherwise obtain. I leave them 
in the obscurity which they so richly merit. But you know 
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as vr^ll as I do, that, of all the speeches made since the end 
of the last session of Parliament by public men, by politi- 
cians, the majority of them have either displayed a strange 
ignorance of American affairs, or a stranger absence of that 
cordiality and friendship which, I maintain, our American 
kinsmen have a right to look for at our hands. 

And if we part from the speakers and turn to the 
writers, what do we find there? We find that which is 
reputed abroad, and has hitherto been believed in at 
home, as the most powerful representative of English 
opinion — at least of the richer classes — we find in that 
particular newspaper there has not been since Mr. Lincoln 
took office, in March last, as President of the United States, 
one fair and honorable and friendly article on American 
affairs. Some of you, I dare say, read it; but, fortunately, 
every district is now so admirably supplied with local news- 
papers, that I trust in all time to come the people of Eng- 
land will drink of purer streams nearer home, and not of 
those streams which are muddled by party feeling and 
political intrigue, and by many motives that tend to any- 
thing rather than the enlightenment and advantage of the 
people. It is said — that very paper has said over and over 
^ain — *'Why this war? Why not separate peaceably? 
Why this fratricidal strife?" I hope it is equally averse 
to fratricidal strife in other districts; for if it be true that 
God made of one blood all the families of man to dwell 
on the face of all the earth, it must be fratricidal strife 
whether we are slaughtering Bussians in the Crimea or 
bombarding towns on the sea-coast of the United States. 

Now no one will expect that I should stand forward as 
the advocate of war, or as the defender of that great sum of 
All crimes which is involved in war. But when we are difl- 
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cussing a question of this nature, it is only fair that we 
should discuss it upon principles which are acknowledged 
not only in the country where the strife is being carried on, 
but are universally acknowledged in this country. When 
I discussed the Bussian war, seven or eight years ago, I 
always condemned it, on principles which were accepted 
by the government and people of England, and I took my 
facts from the blue-books presented to Parliament. I take 
the liberty, then, of doing that in this case ; and I say that, 
looking at the principles avowed in England, and at its 
policy, there is no man, who is not absolutely a non- 
resistant in every one sense, who can fairly challenge the 
conduct of the American Government in this war. It 
would be a curious thing to find that the party in this 
country which on every public question aJSecting England 
is in favor of war at any cost, when they come to speak of 
the duty of the government of the United States, is in favor 
"of peace at any price." 

I want to know whether it has ever been admitted by 
politicians, or statesmen, or people, that a great nation can 
be broken up at any time by any particular section of any 
part of that nation. It has been tried occasionally in Ire- 
land, and if it had succeeded history would have said that 
it was with very good cause. But if anybody tried now to 
get up a secession or insurrection in Ireland — and it would 
be infinitely less disturbing to everything than the secession 
in the United States, because there is a boundary which 
nobody can dispute — ^I am quite sure the ''Times'* would 
have its "Special Correspondent," and would describe with 
all the glee and exultation in the world the manner in 
which the Irish insurrectionists were cat down and made 
an end of. 
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Let any man try in this country to restore the heptarchy, 
do you think that any portion of the people would think 
that the project could be tolerated for a moment? But if 
yon look at a map of the United States, you will see that 
there is no country in the world, probably, at this moment, 
where any plan of separation between the North and the 
South, as far as the question of boundary is concerned, is 
BO surrounded with insurmountable difficulties. For ex- 
ample, Maryland is a Slave State; but Maryland, by a large 
majority, voted for the Union. Kentucky is a Slave State, 
one of the finest in the Union, and containing a fine people; 
Kentucky has voted for the Union, but has been invaded 
from the South. Missouri is a Slave State; but Missouri 
has not seceded, and has been invaded by the South, and 
there is a secession party in that State. There are parts of 
Virginia which have formed themselves into a new State, 
resolved to adhere to the North; and there is no doubt 
a considerable Northern and Union feeling in the State 
of Tennessee. I have no doubt there is in every other 
State. In fact, I am not sure that there » not now within 
the sound of my voice a citizen of the State of Alabama, 
who could tell you that in bis State the question of seces- 
aion has never been put to the vote; and that there are great 
numbers of men, reasonable and thoughtful and just men, 
in tiiat State, who entirely deplore the condition of things 
there existing. 

Then, what would you do with all those States, and with 
what we may call the loyal portion of the people of those 
States? Would you allow tbem to be dragooned into this 
insurreetion, and into the formation or the becoming parts 
of a new State, to which they themselves are hostile ? And 
what would you do with the City of Washington ? Wash- 
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ington k in a Slave State. Would anybody have advised 
that President Lincoln and his Cabinet, with all the mem- 
bers of Congress, of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, from the North, with their wives and children, and 
everybody else who was not positively in favor of the 
South, should have set ofE on their melancholy pilgrimage 
northward, leaving that capital, hallowed to them by such 
associations — having its name even from the father of their 
country — ^leaving Washington to the South, because Wash- 
ington is situated in a Slave State 7 

Again, what do you say to the Mississippi Biver, as yoa 
see it upon the map, the **father of waters," rolling its 
gigantic stream to the ocean 7 Do you think that the fifty 
millions which one day will occupy the banks of that river 
northward, will ever consent that its great stream shall roll 
through a foreign and it may be a hostile State 7 And 
more, there are four millions of negroes in subjection. 
For them the American Union is directly responsible. 
They are not secessionists; they are now, as they always 
were, not citizens nor subjects, but legally under the caie 
and power of the government of the United States. Would 
you consent that these should be delivered up to the tender 
mercies of their taskmasters, the defenders of slaveiyi aa 
an everlasting institution 7 

But if all had been surrendered without a struggle, what 
then 7 What would the writers in this newspaper and other 
newspapers have said 7 If a bare rock in your empirei that 
would not keep a goat— a single goat — alive, be touched by 
any foreign power, the whole empire is roused to resistanoe; 
and if there be, from accident or passion, the smallesk insoll 
to your flag, what do your newspaper writers say upon the 
subject, and what is said in all your towns and opcMH all 
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your Exohanges 7 I will tell you what they would have 
said if the government of the Northern States had taken 
their insidious and dishonest advice. They would have 
said the great republic was a failure, that democracy had 
murdered patriotism, that history afforded no example of 
such meanness and of such cowardice; and they would 
have heaped unmeasured obloquy and contempt upon the 
people and government who had taken that course. 

They tell you, these candid friends of the United States 
—they tell you that all freedom is gone; that the Habeas 
Corpus Act, if they ever had one, is known no longer; and 
that any man may be arrested at the dictum of the Presi- 
dent or of the Secretary of State. Well, but in 1848 you 
recollect, many of you, that there was a small insurrection 
in Ireland. It was an absurd thing altogether; but what 
was done then? I saw, in one night, in the House of 
Commons, a bill for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act passed through all its stages. What more did I see? 
I saw a bill brought in by the Whig government of that 
day, Lord John Russell being the Premier, which made 
speaking against the government and against the crown — 
which up to that time had been sedition — which proposed 
to make it felony; and it was only by the greatest exer- 
tions of a few of the members that the act, in that par- 
ticular, was limited to a period of two years. In the same 
session a bill was brought in called an Alien Bill, which 
enabled the Home Secretary to take any foreigner whatso- 
ever, not being a naturalized Englishman, and in twenty- 
four hours to send him out of the country. Although a 
man might have committed no crime, this might be done 
to him, apparently only on suspicion. 

But suppose that an insurgent army had been so near to 
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London that yon coald see its outposts hom every suburb 
of your capital, what then do you think would have been 
the regard of the government of Great Britain for personal 
liberty, if it interfered with the necessities, and, as they 
might think, the salvation of the state? I recollect, in 
1848, when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in Ire* 
land, that a number of persons in Liverpool, men there of 
position and of wealth, presented a petition to the House 
of Commons, praying — what? That the Habeas Corpus 
Act should not be suspended? No. They were not con- 
tent with its suspension in Ireland; and they prayed 
the House of Commons to extend that suspension to 
Liverpool. 

I recollect that at that time— and I am sure my 
friend Mr. Wilson will bear me out in what I say — the 
Mayor of Liverpool telegraphed to the Mayor of Man- 
chester, and that messages were sent on to London nearly 
every hour. The Mayor of Manchester heard from the 
Mayor of Liverpool that certain Irishmen in Liverpool, 
conspirators, or fellow-conspirators with those in Ireland, 
were going to bum the cotton warehouses in Liverpool 
and the cotton mills of Lancashire. I read that petition 
from Liverpool. I took it from the table of the House 
of Commons, and read it, and I handed it over to a states- 
man of great eminence, who has been but just removed 
from us — I refer to Sir James Graham, a man not second 
to any in the House of Commons for his knowle^^ of af- 
fairs and for his great oi^[>acity — ^I handed to him that peti- 
tion. He read it; and after he bad read it, he rose from 
his seat, and laid it upon the table with a gesture of abhor* 
rence and disgust. Now that was a petition from the town 
of Liverpool, in which some persons have been making 
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themselreB very ridioolous of late by reason of their con- 
duct on this American question. 

There is one more point. It has been said, "How much 
better it would be" — not for the United States, but — "for 
us, that these States should be divided.'' I recollect meet- 
i^g a gentleman in Bond Street one day before the session 
was over. He was a rich man, and one whose voice is 
much heard in the House of Commons; but his voice is 
not heard when he is on his legs, but when he is cheering 
other speakers; and he said to me: "After all, this is a sad 
business about the United States; but still I think it verj 
much better that they should be split up. In twenty years'' 
—or in fifty years, I forget which it was — * * they will be so 
powerful that they will bully all Europe." And a distin- 
guished member of the House of Commons — distinguished 
there by his eloquence, distinguished more by his many 
writings — ^I mean Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton — he did not 
exactly express a hope, but he ventured on something like 
a prediction, that the time would come when there would 
be, I do not know how many, but about as many inde- 
pendent States on the American continent as you can 
count upon your fingers. 

There cannot be a meaner motive than this I am speak- 
ing of, in forming a judgment on this question — that it is 
** better for us" — ^for whom? the people of England, or the 
government of England? — that the United States should 
be severed, and that the North American continent should 
be as the continent of Europe is, in many States, and sub- 
ject to all the contentions and disasters which have accom- 
panied the history of the states of Europe. I should say 
that, if a man had a great heart within him, he would 
rather look forward to the day when, from that point of 
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land which is habitable nearest to the Pole, to the shores 
of the Great Gulf, the whole of that vast continent might 
become one great confederation of States — without a great 
army, and without a great navy — ^not mixing itself up with 
the entanglements of European politics — without a custom 
house inside, through the whole length and breadth of its 
territory — and with freedom everywhere, equality every- 
where, law everywhere, peace everywhere*— such a con- 
federation would afford at least some hope that man is 
not forsaken of Heaven, and that the future of our race 
may be better than the past. 

It is a common observation that our friends in America 
are very irritable. And I think it is very likely, of a con- 
siderable number of them, to be quite true. Our friends in 
America are involved in a great struggle. There is noth- 
ing like it before in their or in any history. No country 
in the world was ever more entitled, in my opinion, to the 
sympathy and the forbearance of all friendly nations, than 
are the United States at this moment. They have there 
some newspapers that are no wiser than ours. They have 
there some papers, which, up to the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, were his bitterest and most unrelenting foes, who, 
when the war broke out, and it was not safe to take the 
line of Southern support, were obliged to turn round and 
to appear to adopt the prevalent opinion of the country. 
But they undertook to serve the South in another way, 
and that was by exaggerating every difficulty and misstat' 
ing every fact, if so doing could serve their object of ere* 
ating distrust between the people of the Northern States 
and the people of this United ELingdom. If the •*Times" 
in this country has done all that it could do to poison the 
minds of the people of England, and to irritate the minds of 
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the people of America, the **New York Herald" 1 am sorry 
to say, has done, I think, all that it could, or all that it 
dared to do, to provoke mischief between the government 
in Washington and the government in London. 

Now there is one thing which I must state that I think 
they have a solid reason to complain of; and I am very 
sorry to have to mention it, because it blames our present 
Foreign Minister, against whom I am not anxious to say a 
word, and, recollecting his speech in the House of Com- 
mons, I should be slow to conclude that he had any 
feeling hostile to the United States Government. You 
recollect that during the session — it was on the 14th of 
May — ^a proclamation came out which acknowledged the 
South as a belligerent power, and proclaimed the neu- 
trality of England. A little time before that, I forget 
how many days, Mr. Dallas, the late Minister from the 
United States, had left London for Liverpool and Amer- 
ica. He did not wish to undertake any affairs for his 
government, by which he was not appointed — ^I mean that 
of President Lincoln — and he left what had to be done to 
his successor, who was on his way, and whose arrival was 
daily expected. Mr. Adams, the present Minister from the 
United States, is a man whom, if he lived in England, you 
would speak of as belonging to one of the noblest families 
of the country. His father and his grandfather were Presi- 
dents of the United States. His grandfather was one of 
the great men who achieved the independence of the 
United States. There is no family in that country hav- 
ing more claims upon what I should call the veneration 
and the affection of the people than the family of Mr. 
Adams. 

Mr. Adams came to this country. He amved m Lon- 
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don on the night of the ISth of May. On the 14th, that 
proclamation was issued. It was known that he was com- 
ing; but he was not consulted; the proclamation was not 
delayed for a day, although there was nothing pressing, 
no reason why the proclamation should not have been 
notified to him. If communications of a friendly nature 
had taken place with him and with the American Govern- 
ment, they could have found no fault with this step, be- 
cause it was perhaps inevitable, before the struggle had 
proceeded far, that this proclamation would be issued. 
But I have the best reasons for knowing that there is 
no single thing that has happened during the course of 
these events which has created more surprise, more irrita- 
tion, and more distrust in the United States, with respect 
to this country, than the fact that that proclamation was 
not delayed one single day, until the Minister from Amer- 
ica could come here, and until it could be done, if not with 
his consent or his concurrence, yet in that friendly manner 
that would probably have avoided all the unpleasantness 
which has occurred. 

Now I am obliged to say — and I say it with the utmost 
pain — ^that if we have not done things that are plainly hos- 
tile to the North, and if we have not expressed affection for 
slavery, and, outwardly and openly, hatred for the Union — 
I say that there has not been that friendly and cordial neu- 
trality which, if I had been a citizen of the United States, I 
sliould have expected ; and I say further, that, if there has 
existed considerable irritation at that, it must be taken as a 
measure of the high appreciation which the people of those 
States place upon the opinion of the people of England. If 
I had been addressing this audience ten days ago, so far as 
1 know, I should have said "just what I have said now; and 
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although, bj an untoward event, cironmstaneea are eome- 
what, even considerably, altered, yet I have thought it de* 
iirable to make this statement, with a view, so far as I am 
able to do it, to improve the opinion of England, and to 
assuage feelings of irritation in America, if there be any, 
so that no further difficulties may arise in the progress of 
this unhappy strife. 

But there has occurred an event which was announced 
to us only a week ago, which is one of great importancOi 
and it may be one of some peril. It is asserted that what 
is called 'international law" has been broken by the seiz* 
nre of the Southern Commissioners on board an English 
trading steamer by a steamer of war of the United States. 
Now, what is international law ? You have heard that the 
opinions of the law officers of the crown are in favor of this 
view of the case — that the law has been broken. I am not 
at all going to say that it has not. It would be imprudent 
in me to set my opinion on a legal question which I have 
only partially examined, against their opinion on the same 
question, which I presume they have carefully examined. 
But this I say, that international law is not to be found 
in an act of Parliament — it is not in so many clauses. Yoa 
know that it is difficult to find the law. I can ask the 
Mayor, or any magistrate around me, whether it is not 
very difficult to find the law, even when you have found 
the Act of Parliament, and found the dause. But when yoa 
have no Act of Parliament, and no clause, you may imagine 
that the case is still more difficult. 

Now, maritime law, or international law, consists of 
opinions and precedents for the most part, and it is very 
unsettled. The opinions are the opinions of men of di£Eer« 
ent countries, given at different .^es; and the precedents 
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are not always like each other. The law is very unsettleciy 
and, for the most part, I believe it to be exceedingly bad. 
In past times, as you know from the histories you read, this 
country has been a fighting country; we have been belliger- 
ents, and, as belligerents, we have carried maritime law, by 
our own powerful hand, to a pitch that has been very op- 
pressive to foreign, and especially so to neutral, nations. 
Well, now, for the first time, unhappily — almost for the 
first time in our history for the last two hundred years — 
we are not belligerents, but neutrals; and we are disposed 
to take, perhaps, rather a different view of maritime and 
international law. 

Now, the act which has been committed by the Ameri- 
can steamer, in my opinion, whether it was legal or not, 
was both impolitic and bad. That is my opinion. I think 
it may turn out, almost certainly, that, so far as the taking 
of those men from that ship was concerned, it was an act 
wholly unknown to, and unauthorized by, the American 
Government. And if the American Government believe, 
on the opinion of their law officers, that the act is illegal, 
I have no doubt they will make fitting reparation; for there 
is no government in the world that has so strenuously in- 
sisted upon modifications of international law, and been 
so anxious to be guided always by the most moderate 
and merciful interpretation of that law. 

Now, our great advisers of the •* Times" newspaper have 
X)een persuading people that this is merely one of a series 
of acts which denote the determination of the Washington 
Government to pick a quarrel with the people of England. 
Did you ever know anybody who was not very nearly dead 
drunk, who, having as much upon his hands as he could 
manage, would offer to £girt everybody about him? Do 
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you believe that the United States Government, presided 
over by President Lincoln, so constitational in all his acts, 
80 moderate as he has been — representing at this moment 
that great party in the United States, happily now in the 
ascendency, which has always been especially in favor of 
peace, and especially friendly to England — do you believe 
that such a government, having now upon its hands an 
insurrection of the most formidable character in the South, 
would invite the armies and the fleets of England to com- 
bine with that insurrection, and, it might be, to render it 
impossible that the Union shoold ever again be restored? 
I say, that single statement, whether it came from a public 
writer or a public speaker, is enough to stamp him forever 
with the character of being an insidious enemy of both 
countries. 

Well, now, what have we seen during the last week? 
People have not been, I am told — I have not seen much 
of it— quite as calm as sensible men should be. Here is 
a question of law. I will undertake to say, that when you 
have from the United States Government — if they think the 
act legal — ^a statement of their view of the case, they will 
show you that, fifty or sixty years ago, during the wars of 
that time, there were scores of cases that were at least as 
bad as this, and some infinitely worse. And if it were not 
so late to-night — and* £ am not anxious now to go into the 
question further — I could easily place before you cases o£ 
extreme outrage committed by us when we were at war, and 
for many of which, I am afraid, little or no reparation was 
offered. But let us bear this in mind, that during this 
struggle incidents and accidents will happen. Bear in mind 
the advice of Lord Stanley, so opportune and so judicious. 
Do not let your newspapers, or your public speakers, or any 
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man, take you off your guard, and bring you into that frame 
of mind under which your goTernmenti if it desires war, 
may be driven to engage in it; for one may be almost as 
fatal and as evil as the other. 

What can be more monstrous than that we, as we call 
ourselves, to some extent, an educated, a moral, and a 
Christian nation — at a moment when an accident of this 
kind occurs, before we have made a representation to the 
American Government, before we have heard a word from 
it in reply — should be all up in arms, every sword leaping 
from its scabbard, and every nuin looking about for his 
pistols and his blunderbusses? I think the conduct pur« 
sued — and I have no doubt just the same is pursued by a 
certain class in America — is much more the conduct of sav- 
ages than of Christian and civilized men. No, let us be 
calm. You recollect how we were dragged into the Bussian 
war — how we ** drifted" into it. You know that I, at least, 
have not upon my head any of the guilt of that fearful war. 
You know that it cost one hundred millions of money to 
this country ; that it cost at least the lives of forty thousand 
Englishmen; that it disturbed your trade; that it nearly 
doubled the armies of Europe; that it placed the relations 
of Europe on a much less peaceful footing than before; and 
that it did not effect one single thing of all those that it was 
promised to effect. 

I recollect speaking on this subject, within the last two 
years, to a man whose name I have already mentioned. Sir 
James Graham, in the House of Commons. He was a Min- 
ister at the time of that war. He was reminding me of a 
severe onslaught which I had made upon him and Lord 
Palmerston for attending a dinner at the Beform Club when 
Sir Charles Napier was appointed to the command of the 
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Baltic fleet; and he remarked, ''What a seyere thrashing** 
I had given them in the Honae of Commons 1 I said, ''Sir 
James, tell me candidly, did yon not deserve it?" He said, 
"Well, yon were entirely right about that war; we were 
entirely wrong, and we never should have gone into it.'^ 
And this is exactly what everybody will say, if yon go 
into a war about this business, when it is over. When 
your sailors and soldiers, so many ci them as may be 
slaughtered, are gone to their last account; when your 
taxes are increased, your business permanently — it may be 
— injured; and when imbittered feelings for generations 
have been created between America and England — then 
your statesmen will tell you that "we ought not to have 
gone into the war/' 

But they will very likely say, as many of them tell me, 
"What could we do in the frenzy of the public mind?" 
Let them not add to the frenzy, and let us be careful that 
nobody drives us into that frenzy. Bemembering the past, 
remembering at this moment the perils of a friendly people, 
and seeing the difficulties by which they are surrounded, let 
US, I entreat of you, see if there be any real moderation in 
the people of England, and if magnanimity, so often to be 
found among individuals, is absolutely wanting in a great 
nation. 

Mow, government may discuss this matter — they may 
arrange it — they may arbitrate it. I have received here^ 
since I came into the room, a despatch from a friend of 
mine in London, referring to this matter. I believe some 
portion of it is in the papers this evening, but I have not 
seen them. He states that General Scott, whom yon know 
by name, who has come over from America to France, 
being in a bad state of health — the general lately of the 
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American army, and a man whose reputation in that coun- 
try is hardly second to that which the Duke of Wellington 
held during his lifetime in this country — General Scott has 
written a letter on the American difficulty. He denies that 
the Cabinet of Washington had ordered the seizure of the 
Southern Commissioners, if found under a neutral flag. 
The question of legal right involved in the seizure, the 
general thinks a very narrow ground on which to force 
a quarrel with the United States. As to Messrs, Slidell 
and Mason being or not being contraband, the general an- 
swers for it, that, if Mr. Seward cannot convince Earl 
Bussell that they bore that character, Earl Bussell will 
be able to convince Mr. Seward that they did not. He 
pledges himself that, if this government cordially agreed 
with that of the United States in establishing the immu- 
nity of neutrals from the oppressive right of search and 
seizure on suspicion, the Cabinet of Washington will not 
hesitate to purchase so great a boon to peaceful trading 
vessels. 

Now, then, before I sit down, let me ask you what is 
this people, about which so many men in England at this 
moment are writing, and speaking, and thinking, with 
harshness, I think with injustice, if not with great bit- 
terness? Two centuries ago, multitudes of the people of 
this country found a refuge on the North American conti- 
nent, escaping from the tyranny of the Stuarts and from 
the bigotry of Laud. Many noble spirits from our country 
made great experiments in favor of human freedom on that 
continent. Bancroft, the great historian of his own country, 
has said, in his own graphic and emphatic language, *'The 
history of the colonization of America is the history of the 
crimes of Europe." From that time down to our own 
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period, America has admitted the wanderers from every 
dime. Since 1816, a time which many here remember, and 
which is within my lifetime, more than three millions of 
persons have emigrated from the United Kingdom to the 
Qnited States. Daring the fifteen years from 1846 or 1846 
to 1859 or 1860 — a period so recent that we all remember 
the most trivial circumstances that have happened in that 
time — during those fifteen years more than two million 
three hundred and twenty thousand persons left the shores 
of the United Kingdom as emigrants for the States of North 
America. 

At this very moment, then, there are millions in the 
United States who personally, or whose immediate parents, 
have at one time been citizens of this country. They found 
a home in the Far West; they subdued the wilderness; they 
met with plenty there, which was not afforded them in their 
Dative country; and they have become a great people. 
There may be persons in England who are jealous of 
those States. There may be men who dislike democracy, 
and who hate a republic; there may be even those whose 
sympathies warm toward the slave oligarchy of the South. 
But of this I am certain, that only misrepresentation the 
most gross or calumny the most wicked can sever the tie 
which unites the great mass of the people of this country 
with their friends and brethren beyond the Atlantic. 

Now, whether the Union will be restored or not, or the 
South achieve an unhonored independence or not, I know 
Dot, and I predict not. But this I think I know — ^that in a 
few years, a very few years, the twenty millions of freemen 
in the North will be thirty millions, or even fifty millions 
— a population equal to or exceeding that of this kingdom. 
When that time comes, I pray that it may not be said 
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among them, that, m the darkest honr ot their coantrj^g 
triak, England, the land of their fathers, looked on with iej 
eoIdnesB and saw nnmored the perils and calamities of their 
children. As for me, I have bat this to say : I am bat one 
in this audience, and but one in the citizenship c^ this conn* 
try ; but if all other tongues are silent, mine shall speak for 
that policy which gires hope to the bondmen of the South, 
and which tends to generoos thoughts, and generous words^ 
and generous deeds, between the two great nations who 
speak the English language, and from their origin are alike 
entitled to the English name. 



AGAINST MR. ROEBUCK'S MOTION FOR RBCOGPflTION 

OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY 

HOUSE OF COMMONS. JUNE 90. Z863 

I WILL not attempt to follow the noble lord in the la- 
bored attack which he has made upon the Treasurj 
Bench, for these two reasons: that he did not appear 
to me very much to understand what it was he was con- 
demning them for; and, again, I am not in the habit of 
defending gentlemen who sit on that bench. I will address 
myself to the question before the House, which I think the 
House generally feels to be very important, although I am 
quite satisfied that tbey do not feel it to be a practical one. 
Neither do I think that the House will be disposed to take 
any course in support of the honorable gentleman who in- 
troduced the resolution now before us. 

We sometimes are engaged in discussions, and haya 
great difficulty to know what we are about; but the h<mor- 
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able genilemaii left ns in no kind of doubt when he Bat 
down. He proposed a resolntion, in woids whioh, under 
oertain eiroamataaoes and addreseed to certain parties, 
m^ht end in ofiennve or injorioos oonseqiienoes. Taken 
in oonnection with his character, and with the speech ha 
has made to*night, and with the speech he has recently 
made elsewhere on this subject, 1 may say that he would 
have come to abont the same condnsian if he had pro- 
posed to address the crown inviting the Qneen to declare 
war against the United States of America. The Ohancellar 
of the Exchequer, who is known not to be very aealous in 
the particular line of opinion that I have adopted, addressed 
the honorable gentleman in the smoothest language possible, 
but sUll he was obliged to charge him with the tone of bitter 
hostility which marked his speech. 

On a recent occasion the honorable member addressed 
•ome members of his constituency — ^I do not mean in his last 
speech, I mean in the speech in August last year — ^in which 
he entered upon a course of prophecy which, like most 
prapheeies in our day, does not happen to come true. But 
ha said then what he said to-night, that the American peo« 
pla and government were overbearing. He did not tell his 
eonstituents that the government of the United States had, 
almost during the whole of his lifetime, been conducted by 
his friends of the South. He said that, if they were di- 
Tided, they would not be able to bully the whole world; 
•ad he made use of these expressions: *^The North will 
Barer be our friends; al the South you can make friends 
—-they are Englishmen — they are not the scum and refuse 
d the world." 

Mr. Boebuck: ** Allow me to correct that stat^nent. 
Whai I aaid I now Btate to the House, that the men of the 
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Soath were Englishmen, but that the army of the North 
was composed of the scum of Europe." 

Mr. Bright: I take, of course, that explanation of the 
honorable and learned gentleman, with this explanation 
from me, that there is not, so far as I can find, any men- 
tion near that paragraph, and I think there is not in the 
speech a single word, about the army. 

Mr. Eoebuck: **I assure you I said that/* 

Mr. Bright: Then I take it for granted that the honor- 
able and learned gentleman said that, or that if he said what 
I have read he greatly regrets it. 

Mr. Roebuck: **N"o, I did not say it." 

Mr. Bright: The honorable and learned gentleman in his 
resolution speaks of other powers. But he has unceremo- 
niously got rid of all the powers but France, and he comes 
here to-night with a story of an interview with a man whom 
he describes as the great ruler of France — tells us of a con- 
versation with him — asks us to accept the lead of the Em- 
peror of the French on, I will undertake to say, one of the 
greatest questions that ever was submitted to the British 
Parliament. But it is not long since the honorable and 
learned gentleman held very different language, 1 recol- 
lect in this House, only about two years ago, that the hon- 
orable and learned gentleman said: ''I hope I may be per* 
mitted to express in respectful terms my opinion, even 
though it should affect so great a potentate as the Em* 
peror of the French. I have no faith in the Emperor of 
the French." On another occasion the honorable and 
learned gentleman said — not, I believe, in this House — 
**I am still of opinion that we have nothing but animosity 
and bad faith to look for from the French emperor." And 
he went on to say that still, though he had been laughed 
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at, he adopted the patriotic character of **Tear-'emi*' and 
was still at his post. 

And when the honorable and learned gentleman came 
back, 1 think from his expedition to Cherbourg, does the 
House recollect the language he used on that occasion— 
language which, if it expressed the sentiments which he 
felt, at least I think he might have been content to hare 
withheld ? If I am not mistaken, referring to the salutation 
between the Emperor of the French and the queen of these 
kingdoms, he said, *'When I saw his perjured lips touch 
that hallowed cheek." And now, sir, the honorable and 
learned gentleman has been to Paris, introduced there by 
the honorable member for Sunderland, and he has sought 
to become as it were in the palace of the French emperor a 
co-conspirator with him to drag this country into a policy 
which I maintain is as hostile to its interests as it would 
be degrading to its honor. 

But then the high contracting parties, 1 suspect, are not 
agreed, because I will say this in justice to the French em* 
peror, that there has never come from him in public, nor 
from any one of his ministers, nor is there anything to he 
found in what they have written, that is tinctured in the 
smallest degree with that bitter hostility which the hoDor« 
able and learned gentleman has constantly exhibited to the 
United States of America and their people. France, if not 
wise in this matter, is at least not unfriendly. The honcNT- 
able and learned member, in my opinion— indeed I am sure 
— ^is not friendly, and 1 believe he is not wise. 

But now, on this subject, without speaking disrespeet- 
fully of the great potentate who has taken the honorable 
and learned gentleman into his confidence, I must say that 
the emperor runs the risk of being far too much represented 
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in dus HooBe. We have now two — I will not eafl them en- 
voys extraordinary, but most extraordinary. And, if report 
speaks true, even they are not all. The honorable memher 
for King's County (Mr. Hennessy)— I do not see him in his 
plaee— oame baek the other day from Paris, and there were 
whispers that he had seen the gi^eat ruler of Franee, and 
that he could tell everybody in the most ocmfidential man* 
ner that the emperor was ready to make a qpring at Aussia 
for the sake of delivering Poland, and that he only waited 
for a word from the Prime Minister of England. 

I do not understand the policy of the emperor if these 
new ministers of bis tell the truth. For, sir, if one gentle- 
man says that he is aboat to make war with fiuseiay and 
another that he is about to make war with Ameriea, I am 
disposed to look at what he is already doing. I find that 
he is holding Some against the opinicm of all Italy. He is 
conquering Mexico by painful steps, every footstep marked 
by devastation and blood. He is warring, in some desultory 
manner, in China, and for aught I know he may be about to 
do it in Japan. I say &at, if he is to engage, at the same 
time, in dismembering the greatest Eastern Empire and the 
great Western Republic, he has a greater ambition than 
Louis XIT., a greater daring than the first of bis name; 
and that, if he endeavors to grasp theae great transaetkon&y 
his dynasty may fall and be buried in the ruins ol his own 
ambition. 

I can say only one sentence upon the questioa to whieh 
the noble lord has directed ao moch attention. I undetr- 
stand tiiat we have not beard all the stmy from Paris, and 
further, that it is not at all remarkaUe, seeing thai tike ae* 
cret bas been eonfided to two persons, that we have not 
beard it qorreetly. I saw my honorable friend, Ike meiA- 
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ber for Sunderland, near me, and his face underwent re- 
markable contortions during the speech of the honorable 
and learned gentleman, and I felt perfectly satisfied that 
he did not agree with what his colleague was sajiog. I 
am told there is in existence a little memorandum which 
contains an account of what was said and done at that in- 
terview in Paris; and before the discussion closes we shall 
no doubt have that memorandum produced, and from it 
Jcnow how far these two gentlemen are agreed. 

I now come to the proposition which the honorable and 
learned gentleman has submitted to the House, and which 
he has already submitted to a meeting of his constituents at 
Sheffield. At that meeting, on the 27th of May, the honor* 
able and learned gentleman used these words: '^What I 
have to conaider is, what are the interests of England: 
what is for her interests I believe to be for the inter- 
ests of the world.'* Now, leaving out of consideration 
the latter part of that statement, if the honorable and 
learned gentleman will keep to the first part of it, then 
what we have now to consider in this question is, what is 
for the interest of England. But the honorable and learned 
gentleman has put it to-night in almost as offensive a way 
as he did before at Sheffield, and has said that the United 
States would not bully the world if they were divided and 
subdivided; for he went so far as to contemplate division 
into more than two independent sections. I say that the 
whole of his case rests upon a miserable jealousy of the 
United States, or on what I may term a base fear. It is 
a lear which appears to me just as groundless as any oC 
thofle panics by which the honorable and learned gentle- 
aaan has attemf^d to frighten the country. 

Thore never waa a State in the world which was less 
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capable of aggression with regard to Europe than the 
United States of America. I speak of its government, of 
its confederation, of the peculiarities of its organization; for 
the House will agree with me, that nothing is more peculiar 
than the fact of the great power which the separate States, 
both of the North and South, exercise upon the policy 
and course of the country. I will undertake to say, that, 
unless in a question of overwhelming magnitude, which 
would be able to unite any people, it would be utterly 
hopeless to expect that all the States of the American 
Union would join together to suppoit the central govern- 
ment in any plan of aggression on England or any other 
country of Europe. 

Besides, nothing can be more certain than this, that the 
government which is now in power, and the party which have 
elected Mr. Lincoln to office, is a moral and peaceable party, 
which has been above all things anxious to cultivate the 
best possible state of feeling with regard to England. The 
honorable and learned gentleman, of all men, ought not to 
entertain this fear of United States aggression, for he is 
always boasting of his readiness to come into the field him- 
self. I grant that it would be a great necessity indeed 
which would justify a conscription in calling out the hon- 
orable and learned gentleman, but 1 say he ought to con- 
sider well before he spreads these alarms among the people. 
For the sake of this miserable jealousy, and that he may 
help to break up a friendly nation, he would depart from 
the usages of nations, and create an everlasting breach be- 
tween the people of England and the people of the United 
States of America. He would do more; and, notwithstand- 
ing what he has said to-night, I may put this as my 
strongest argument against his case — he would throw the 
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weight of England into the scale in favor of the cause of 
slavery. 

I want to show the honorable and learned gentlemaa 
that England is not interested in the course he proposes 
we should take; and when I speak of interests, I mean the 
commercial interests, the political interests, and the moral 
interests of the country. And first, with regard to the sup- 
ply of cotton, in which the noble lord the member for Stam- 
ford takes such a prodigious interest. I must explain to 
the noble lord that I know a little about cotton. I happen 
to have been engaged in that business — not all my life, for 
the noble lord has seen me here for twenty years — but my 
interests have been in it; and at this moment the firm of 
which I am a member have no less than six mills, which 
have been at a stand for nearly a year, owing to the impos- 
sibility of working under the present conditions of the sup- 
ply of cotton. I live among a people who live by this 
trade; and there is no man in England who has a more 
direct interest in it than I have. Before the war, the sup« 
ply of cotton was little and costly, and every year it was 
becoming more costly, for the supply did not keep pace 
with the demand. 

The point that I am about to argue is this: I believe 
that the war which is now raging in America is more likely 
to abolish slavery than not, and more likely to abolish it than 
any other thing that can be proposed in the world. 1 regret 
very much that the pride and passion of men are such as to 
justify me in making this statement. The supply of cotton 
under slavery must always be insecure. The House felt so 
in past years; for at my recommendation they appointed a 
committee, and but for the folly of a foolish minister they 
would have appointed a special commission to India at mjr 
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request. Is there any gentleman in this Hoase who will 
not agree with me in this — ^that it would be far better f<Mr 
onr great Lancashire industry that our 9<i{^ly of cotton 
should be grown by free labor than by dare labor? 

Before the war, the whole number of negroes engaged 
in the production of cotton was about one million — that 
is, aboQt a fourth of the whole of the negroes in the Slave 
States. The annual increase in the number of negroes 
growing cotton was about twenty-fiye thousand— <only two 
and a half per cent. It was impossible for the Southern 
States to keep up with their growth of sugar, riee, tobaeeo, 
and their ordinary slare productions, and at the same time 
to increase the growth of cotton more than at a rate corre* 
sponding with the annual increase of negroes. Theref<»e 
you will find that the quantity of cotton grown, taking 
ten years together, increased only at the rate of about one 
hundred thousand bales a year. But that was nothing like 
the quantity which wo required. That supply eould not 
be increased, because the South did not cultivate more than 
probably one and a half per cent of the land which was 
capable of cultivation for cotton. 

The great bulk of the land in the Southern States is un- 
cultivated. Ten thousand square miles are appropriated to 
the cultivation of cotton ; but there are six hundred thou- 
sand square miles, or sixty times as much land, which is 
capable of being cultivated for cotton. It was, however, 
impossible that the land should be so euhivated, beeause; 
although you had climate and sun, you had no labor. The 
institution of slavery forbade free labor men in the Kortk 
to come to the South ; and every immigrant that landed in 
New York from Europe knew that the Slave States were 
no States for him^ and therefore he went north or 
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The k^ro of the United States, the sentiments of fiurope 
mad of the world, being against any opening of tiie sIafo 
trade, the planters ci the South were shut up, and the aa- 
naal increase in the supply of ootton eouM incresfie only in 
the same proportion as the ananal increase in the number of 
their negroes. 

There is only one other point with regaid to that matter 
which is worth mentioning. The honorable and learned 
gentleman, the member £or Sh^teld, will understand it, al- 
though on some points he seems to be peculiarly dark. If 
m planter in the Southern States wanted to grow one thou- 
sand bales of cottcm a year, he would require about two 
hundred negroes. Taking them at five hundred dollars, 
or one hundred pounds each, which is not more than half 
the priee of a first-class hand, the cost of the two hundred 
would be twenty thonsand pounds. To grow one thousand 
baks of cotton a year you require not only to possess an es- 
tate, machinery, toola, and other things necessary to carry 
•n the cotton-growing business, but you must find a capi- 
tal of twenty thousand pounds to buy the actual laborers 
by whom the plantation is to be worked; and therefore, 
as every gentl^nan will see at once, this great trade, to a 
large extent, was snut up in the hands of men who were 
required to be riehw than would be necessary if slavery 
did not exist. 

Thus the plantation business to a large extent became 
m monopoly, and therefore even on that account the pro- 
duction of cotton was c<»uitantly limited and controlled. 
I was speaking to a gentleman the other day from Mis- 
aissippL I believe no man in America or in England is 
more acquainted with the facts of this case. He has been 
ior many years a Senator f rem the State of Mississippi. Ha 
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told me that every one of these facts was trae, and said, **I 
have no doubt whatever that in ten years after freedom in 
the South, or after freedom in conjunction with the North, 
the production of cotton will be doubled, and cotton will 
be forwarded to the consumers of the world at a much less 
price than we have had it for many years past." 

I shall turn for a moment to the political interest, to 
which the honorable and learned gentleman paid much 
more attention than to the commercial. The more I con- 
sider the course of this war, the more I come to the conclu- 
sion that it is improbable in future that the United States 
will be broken into separate republics. I do not come to 
the conclusion that the North will conquer the South. But 
I think the conclusion to which I am more disposed to come 
now than at any time since the breaking out of the war is 
this — that if a separation should occur for a time, still the 
interest, the sympathies, the sentiments, the necessities of 
the whole continent, and its ambition also, which, as hon- 
orable gentlemen have mentioned, seems to some people 
to be a necessity, render it highly probable that the con- 
tinent would still be united under one central government. 
I may be quite mistaken. I do not express that opinion 
with any more confidence than honorable gentlemen have 
expressed theirs in favor of a permanent dissolution; bat 
now is not this possible — that the Union may be again 
formed on the basis of the South? There are persons 
who think that possible. I hope it is not, bat we cannot 
say that it is absolutely impossible. 

Is it not possible that the Northern government may be 
baffled in their military operations 7 Is it not possible that, 
by their own incapacity, they may be humiliated before their 
own people? And is it not even possible that the par^ 
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which jou. please to call the Peace party in the North, but 
which is in no sense a peace party, should unite with the 
South, and that the Union should be reconstituted on 
the basis of Southern opinions and of the Southern social 
system 7 Is it not possible, for example, that the Southern 
people, and those in their favor, should appeal to the Irish 
population of America against the negroes, between whom 
there has been little sympathy and little respect ; and is it 
not possible they should appeal to the commercial classes 
of the North — and the rich commercial classes in all coun- 
tries, from the uncertainty of their possessions and the fluc- 
tuation of their interests, are rendered always timid and 
very often corrupt — is it not possible, I say, that they 
might prefer the union of their whole country upon the 
basis of the South, rather than that Union which many 
members of this House look upon with so much appre- 
hension ? 

If that should ever take place— but I believe, with my 
honorable friend below me (Mr. Forster), in the moral gov- 
ernment of the world, and therefore I cannot believe that it 
will take place ; but if it were to take place, with their great 
armies, and with their great navy, and their almost unlimited 
power, they might seek to drive England out of Canada, 
France out of Mexico, and whatever nations are interested 
in them out of the islands of the West Indies; and you 
might then have a great State built upon slavery and war, 
instead of that free State to which I look, built up upon an 
educated people, upon general freedom,, and upon morality 
in government. 

Now there is one more point to which the honorable and 
learned gentleman will forgive me if I allude — he does not 
appear to me to think it of great importance — and that is« 
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Ihe moralitj of this question. The right honorable gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Excheqaer, and the hononble 
gentleman who spoke from the bench behind — and 1 thii^ 
the noble lord, if I am not mistaken — ^referred to the car- 
nage which is occasioned bj this lamentable strife^ Well, 
carnage, I presome, is the accompaniment el all war. Two 
years ago the press of Lomdon ridiculed very much the bat- 
tles of the United States^ in which nobody was killed and 
few were hurt. There was a time when I stood up in this 
House, and pointed out the dreadful horrors of war. Tbeie 
was a wur waged by this country in the Crimea; and Ae 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, wiA an uneasy conscieacei 
is constantly striving to defend that straggle. That war — 
for it lasted about the same time that the American war has 
lasted — at least destroyed as many Uvea as are estimated to 
have been destroyed in the United States. 

My honorable friend, the member for Montrose, who, I 
tiiink, is not in the Home, made a speech in Scotland some 
time last year, in which he gave the numbers which woe 
lost by Russia in that war. An honorabie friend near me 
observes that sone people do not reckon the Russians for 
anything. I say, if jfm will add tke Russians to the En- 
glish, and Ae two to the French, and the three to the Sardi- 
nians^ and the fofir to the Turks, that more lives wwe lost 
in the invasioB of the Crimea, in the two years that it lasted, 
than have been loet hitherto in Ae American war. That is 
no d^enoe ei the carnage of the American war; b«l let 
honorable genliemen beav in mind that, when I protested 
against the carnage in the Crimea — ^for an object which 
few eonid comprehend and nobody can fairly explain— I 
was told that 1 was actuated by a morbid sentinientaKrIy. 
Well, if I am eonverted, if I view the mortally in war 
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^th less horror than I did then, it must be attributed to 
the arguments of honorable gentlemen opposite and on 
the Treasury Bench; but the fact is, I view this carnage 
just as I viewed that, with only this difierence, that while 
our soldiers perished three thousand miles from home in b 
worthless and indefensible cause, these men were on theii 
own soil, and every man of them knew for what he enlisted 
and for what purpose he was to fight 

Now, I will ask the right honorable gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and those who are of opin- 
ion with him on this question of slaughter in the Ameri- 
can war — a slaughter which I hope there is no honorable 
member here, and no person out of this Hoase, that 
does not in his calm moments look upon with grief and 
horror — to consider what was the state of things before 
the war. It was this: that every year in the Slave States 
of America there were one hundred and fifty thousand 
children born into the world — ^born with the badge and 
the doom of slavery — born to the liability by law, and by 
custom, and by the devilish cupidity of man, to the lash 
and to the chain and to the branding iron, and to be taken 
from their families and carried they know not where. 

I want to know whether you feel as I feel upon this 
question. When I can get down to my home from this 
House, I find half a dozen little children playing upon 
my hearth. How many members are there who can say 
with me, that the most innocent, the most pure, the most 
holy joy which in their past years they have felt, or in 
their future years they have hoped for, has not arisen 
from contact and association with our precious children ? 
Well, then, if that be so — ^if, when the hand of Death 
takes one of those flowers from our dwelling, our heart la 
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overwhelmed with sorrow and our household is covered with 
gloom; what would it be if our children were brought up to 
this infernal system — one hundred and fifty thousand of 
them every year brought into the world in these Slave 
States, among these ''gentlemen/' among this ''chivalry," 
among these men that we can make our friends ? 

Do you forget the thousand -fold griefs and the countless 
agonies which belonged to the silent conflict of slavery be- 
fore the war began ? It is all very well for the honorable 
and learned gentleman to tell me, to tell this House — he 
will not tell the country with any satisfaction to it — that 
slavery, after all, is not so bad a thing. The brother of 
my honorable friend, the member for South Durham, told 
me that in North Carolina he himself saw a woman whose 
every child, ten in number, had been sold when they 
grew up to the age at which they would fetch a price to 
their master. 

I have not heard a word to-night of another matter — 
the Proclamation of the President of the United States. 
The honorable and learned gentleman spoke somewhere in 
the country, and he had not the magnanimity to abstain 
from a statement which I was going to say he must have 
known had no real foundation. I can make all allowance 
for the passion — and I was going to say the malice — but 
I will say the ill-will of the honorable and learned gentle- 
man; but I make no allowance for his ignorance. I make 
no allowance for that, because if he is ignorant it is his own 
fault, for God has given him an intellect which ought to 
keep him from ignorance on a question of this magnitude. 
I now take that Proclamation. What do you propose to 
do? You propose by your resolution to help the South, 
if possible, to gain and sustain its independence. Nobody 
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doubts that. The honorable and learned gentleman will 
not deny it. But what becomes of the Proclamation? I 
should like to ask any lawyer in what light we stand as 
regards that Proclamation ? To us there is only one coun* 
try in what was called the United States; there is only one 
President, there is only one general Legislature, there is 
only one law; and if that Proclamation be lawful anywhere, 
we are not in a condition to deny its legality, because at 
present we know no President Davis, nor do we know the 
men who are about him. We have our consuls in the 
South, but recognizing only one Legislature, one Presi- 
dent, one law. So far as we are concerned, that Proclama- 
tion is a legal and effective document. 

I want to know, to ask you, the House of Commons, 
whether you have turned back to your own proceedings 
in 1834, and traced the praises which have been lavished 
upon you for thirty years by the great and good men of 
other countries — and whether, after what you did at that 
time, you believe that you will meet the views of the 
thoughtful, moral, and religious people of England, when 
you propose to remit to slavery three millions of negroes 
in the Southern States, who in our views, and regarding 
the Proclamation of the only President of the United States 
as a legal document, are certainly and to all intents and 
purposes free? [**Ohr'] The honorable and learned gen 
tleman may say *^OhI'' and shake his head lightly, and be 
scornful at this. He has managed to get rid of all those 
feelings under which all men, black and white, like to be 
free. He has talked of the cant and hypocrisy of these 
men. Was Wilberforce, was Clarkson, was Buxton — I 
might run over the whole list — were these men hypocrites, 
and had they nothing about them but cant? 
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I could State something aboat the family of mj honor- 
able friend below me (Mr. Foster), which I almost fear to 
state in his presence; but his revered father— a man unsur- 
passed in character, not equalled by many in intellect, and 
approached by few in service — ^laid down his life in a Slave 
State in America, while carrying to the Governors and Leg- 
islatures of every Slave State the protest of himself and his 
sect against the enormity of that odious system. 

In conclusion, sir, I have only this to say — ^that I wish 
to take a generous view of this question — a view, I say, 
generous with regard to the people with whom we are in 
amity, whose Minister we receive here, and who receive our 
Minister in Washington. We see that the government of 
the United States has for two years past been contending 
for its life, and we know that it is contending necessarily 
for human freedom. That government affords the remark- 
able example — offered for the ffrst time in the history of 
the world — of a great government coming forward as the 
organized defender of law, freedom, and equality. 

Surely honorable gentlemen opposite cannot be so iU- 
informed as to say that the revolt of the Southern States 
is in favor of freedom and equality. In Europe often, and 
in some parts of America, when there has been insurrec- 
tion, it has generally been of the suffering against the 
oppressor, and rarely has it been found, and not more 
commonly in our history than in the history of any other 
country, that the government has stepped forward as the 
organized defender of freedom — of the wide and general 
freedom of those under its rule. With such a governmenti 
in such a contest, with such a foe, the honorable and 
learned gentleman, the member for Sheffield, who pro- 
fesses to be more an Englishman than most EnglishmeUi 
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•ska QB to throw into the c»ale agaiiMSt it the weight oC 
the hoBtilit^ of England. 

I haTO not said a wwd with rq;ard to what may happen 
to Bngland if we go into war with the United States. It 
will be a war upon the ocean— ererj ship that belongs to 
tiie two natifma will, as far ae peenUe, be swept from the 
seas. Bat when the troubles in Ameriea are ofer — be they 
ended bj the restoration of the Union, or by separation— 
that great and free people, the most instructed in the wofld 
— there is not an American to be fonnd in the New England 
States who cannot read and write, and there are not three 
men in one hnndred in the whole Northern States who can- 
not read and ?rrite— -and those who cannot read and write 
are those who have recently come from Earope — ^I say the 
most instrncted people in the world, and the most wealthy — 
if yon take the distribntion of wealth among the whole 
people— will have a wound in their hearts by your act 
which a century may not heal; and the posterity of some 
of those who now hear my voice may look back with amaae- 
ment, and I will say ¥rith lamentation, at the course which 
was taken by the honorable and learned gentieman, and 
by such honorable members as may choose to follow his 
leading. p^No! No I''} I suppose the honorable gentle- 
men who cry "No!" will admit that we sometimes sufier 
from the errors of our ancestors. There are few persons 
who will not admit that, if their fathers had been wiser, 
their children would have been happier. 

We know the cause of this revolt, its purposes, and ite 
aims. Those who made it have not left us in darkness re- 
specting tfieir intentions, hot wfail they are to aooomplish 
is still hidden from our sight; and I wiB abstain now, as 
I iiave alwqrB abstained with regard to it^ from predicting 
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what is to come. I know what I hope for — and what I shall 
rejoice in — bat I know nothing of fa tare facts that will 
enable me to express a confident opinion. Whether it will 
give freedom to the race which white men have trampled 
in the dast, and whether the issae will parify a nation 
steeped in crimes committed against that race, is known 
only to the Sapreme. In his hands are alike the breath 
of man and the life of states. I am willing to commit to 
liim the issae of this dreaded contest; bat I implore of 
him, and I beseech this Hoase, that my coantry may lift 
nor hand nor voice in aid of the most stapendoas act of 
gailt that history has recorded in the annals of mankind. 
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I SHALL ask the attention of the Hoase for only a ew 
moments. If the honorable member (Mr. Bentinck) di- 
vides, I shall go into the same lobby with him. I am 
afraid that, in making that annoancement, I shall excite 
0ome little alarm in the mind of the honorable gentleman. 
I wish therefore to say, that I shall not, in going into the 
lobby, agree with him in many of the statements he has 
made. The right honorable gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) said, 
that he approached the military qaestion with great diffi- 
dence, and I was very glad to see any signs of diffidence 
in that qaarter. After that explanation, he asked the 
Hoase, with a triumphant air, whether there is any diffi- 
oalty in defending a frontier of one thoasand or fifteen 
iiondred miles, and whether the practicability of doing so 
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fe a new dootrine in warfare. But one thoosand or fifteei 
hundred miles of frontier to defend at the centre of your 
power, is one thing; but at three thousand or four thousand 
miles from the centre, it is an entirely different thing. I 
venture to say, that there is not a man in this House, or a 
sensible man out of it, who, apart from the consideratioi 
of this vote, or some special circumstances attending it, be- 
lieves that the people of this country could attempt a suc- 
cessful defence of the frontier of Canada against the whole 
power of the United States. I said the other night, that I 
hoped we should not now talk folly, and hereafter, in the 
endeavor to be consistent, act folly. We all know perfectly 
well that we are talking folly when we say that the govern- 
ment of this country would send either ships or men to make 
an effectual defence of Canada against the power of the United 
States, supposing war to break out. Understand, I am not 
in the least a believer in the probability of war, but I will 
discuss the question for one moment as if war were possible. 
I suppose some men in this House think it probable. But 
if it be possible or probable, and if you have to look this 
difficulty in the face, there is no extrication from it but in 
the neutrality or independence of Canada. 

I agree with those members who say that it is the duty of 
a great empire to defend every portion of iU I admit that 
as a general proposition, though honorable gentlemen op- 
posite, and some on this side, do not apply that rnle to 
the United States. But, admitting that rule, and sup- 
posing that we are at all points unprepared for such a 
catastrophe, may we not, as reasonable men, look ahead, 
and try if it be not possible to escape from it ? [An hon- 
orable member: **Run away?"] No, not by running away, 
though there are many circumstances in which brave men 
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Tan away; and you may get into difBcalty on this Ganadian 
question which may make yon look back and wish that yoa 
had mn away a good time ago. I objeot to this vote on a 
ground which, I belieye, has not been raised by any mem- 
ber in the present discossion. I am not going to say that 
the expenditare of fifty thousand pounds is a matter of 
great consequence to this country, that the expenditure of 
this money in the proposed way will be taken as a menace 
by the United States. I do not think that this can be fairly 
said; for whether building fortifications at Quebec be use- 
less or not, such a proceeding is not likely to enable the 
Canadians to oyerrun the State of Hew York. The United 
States, I think, will have no right to complain of this ex- 
penditure. The utmost it can do will be to show them tiiat 
aome persons, and perhaps the goyemment of this country, 
have some little distrust of them, and so far it may do in- 
jury. I complain of the expenditure and the policy an- 
nounced by the Colonial Secretary, on a ground which I 
thought ought to have been ui^d by the noble k»d, the 
member for Wick, who is a sort of half Canadian. He 
made a speech which I listened to with great pleasure, and 
told the House what some of us, perhaps, did not know be- 
fore; but if I bad been connected, as he is, with Canada, I 
would have addressed the House from a Canadian point of 
view. 

What is it that the member for Oxford says ? He states, 
in reference to the expenditure for the proposed fortifica- 
tions, that, though a portion of the expenditure is to be 
borne by ua, the main portion is to be borne by Canada; 
but I venture to tell him, that, if there shall be any ooea- 
aion to defend Canada at all, it will not arise from anything 
Canada doesi bat from what England does; and therefore I 
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protest against the doctrine that the Cabinet in London may 
get into difficulties, and ultimately into war, with the Cabi- 
net at Washington; that because Canada lies adjacent to the 
United States, and may consequently become a great battle- 
field, this United Kingdom has a right to call on Canada for 
the main portion of that expenditure. Who has asked you 
to spend fifty thousand pounds, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands which may be supposed to follow, but which perhaps 
Parliament may be indisposed hereafter to grant? What 
is the proportion which Canada is to bear ? If we are to 
spend two hundred thousand pounds at Quebec, is Canada 
to spend four hundred thousand pounds at Montreal? If 
Canada is to spend double whatever we may spend, is it 
not obvious that every Canadian will ask himself — what 
is the advantage of the connection between Canada and 
England ? 

Every Canadian knows perfectly well, and nobody bet- 
ter than the noble lord, the member for Wick, that there 
is no more prospect of a war between Canada and the 
United States alone than between the Empire of Prance 
and the Isle of Man. If that is so, why should the Cana- 
dians be taxed beyond all reason, as the Colonial Secretary 
proposes to tax them, for a policy not Canadian, and for 
a calamity which, if ever it occurs, must occur from some 
transactions between England and the United States? 
There are gentlemen here who know a good deal of 
Canada, and I see behind me one who knows perfectly 
well what is the condition of the Canadian finances. We 
complain that Canada levies higher duties on British manu- 
factures than the United States did before the present war, 
and much higher than France does. But when we complain 
to Canada of this, and say it is very unpleasant usage from 
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a part of oar empire, the Canadians reply that their expen- 
diture is so much, and their debt, with the interest on it, so 
much, that they are obliged to levy these heavy duties. If 
the Canadian finances are in the unfortunate position de* 
scribed; if the credit of Canada is not very good in the 
market of this country; if you see what are the difficulties 
of the Canadians during a period of peace ; consider what 
will be their difficulties if the doctrine of the Colonial Sec- 
retary be carried out, which is that whatever expenditure is 
necessary for the defence of Canada, though we bear a por- 
tion, the main part must be borne by Canada. 

We must then come to this inevitable conclusion. 
Every Canadian will say, '*We are close alongside of a 
great nation; oar parent state is three thousand miles away; 
there are litigious, and there may be even warlike, people 
in both nations, and they may occasion the calamity of a 
great war; we are peaceable people, having no foreign 
politics, happily; we may be involved in war, and while 
the cities of Great Britain are not touched by a single shell, 
nor one of its fields ravaged, there is not a city or a village 
in this Canada in which we live which will not be liable to 
the ravages of war on the part of our powerful neighbor." 
Therefore the Canadians will say, unless they are unlike all 
other Englishmen (who appear to have more sense the 
further they go from their own country), that it would be 
better for Canada to be disentangled from the politics of 
England, and to assume the position of an independent State. 

I suspect from what has been stated by official gentlemea 
in the present government and in previous governments, 
that there is no objection to the independence of Canada 
whenever Canada may wish it. I have been glad to hear 
those statements, because I think they mark an extraordi- 
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nary progress in sound opinions in this country. I recol- 
lect the noble lord at the head of the Foreign Office on 
one occasion being very angry with me: he said I wished 
to make a great empire less; but a great empire, territori- 
ally, may be lessened without its power and authority in 
the world being diminished. 1 believe if Canada now, by 
a friendly separation from this country, became an inde- 
pendent State, choosing its own form of government — 
monarchical, if it liked a monarchy, or republican, if it 
preferred a republic — it would not be less friendly to Eng- 
land, and its tarifE would not be more adverse to our manu- 
factures than it is now. In the case of a war with America, 
Canada would then be a neutral country; and the popula- 
tion would be in a state of greater security. Not that 1 
think there is any fear of war, but the government admit 
that it may occur by their attempt to obtain money for these 
fortifications. I object, therefore, to this vote, not on that 
account, nor even because it causes some distrust, or may 
cause it, in the United States; but I object to it mainly 
because I think we are commencing a policy which we shall 
either have to abandon, because Canada will not submit to 
it, or else which will bring upon Canada a burden in the 
shape of fortification expenditure that will make her more 
and more dissatisfied with this country, and that will lead 
rapidly to her separation from us. I do not object to that 
eeparation in the least; 1 believe it would be better for us 
and better for her. But 1 think that, of all the misfortunes 
which could happen between us and Canada, this would be 
the greatest, that her separation should take place after a 
period of irritation and estrangement, and that we should 
have on that continent to meet another element in some 
degree hostile to this country. 
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I am Borry, sir, that the noble lord at the head of the 
goyemment, and his colleagues, have taken this coarse; 
but it appears to me to be wonderfully like almost every- 
thing which the government does. It is a government ap- 
parently of two parts, the one part pulling one way and the 
other part pulling another, and the result generally is some- 
thing which does not please anybody, or produce any good 
effect in any direction. They now propose a scheme which 
has just enough in it to create distrust and irritation, 
enough to make it in some degree injurioos, and they do 
not do enough to accomplish any of the objects for which, 
according to their statements, the proposition is made. 
Somebody asked the other night whether the administra- 
tion was to rule, or the House of Commons. Well, I sus- 
pect from the course of the debates, that on this occasion 
the administration will be allowed to rule. We are accus- 
tomed to say that the government suggests a thing on its 
own responsibility, and therefore we will allow them to do 
it. But the fact is, that the government knows no more 
of this matter than any other dozen gentlemen in thia 
House. They are not a bit more competent to form an 
opinion upon it. They throw it down on the table and 
ask us to discuss and vote it. 

I should be happy to find the House, disregarding all 
the intimations that war is likely, anxious not to urge 
Canada into incurring an expenditure which she will not 
bear, and which, if she will not bear, must end in one of 
two things— either in throwing the whole burden upon na, 
or in breaking ap, perhaps suddenly and in angefi the oon- 
nection between as and that colony, and in making oar 
future relations with her most unsatisfactory. I do noi 
place much reliance on the speech of the right bonarabto 
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member for Backinghamshire, not becanse he cannot judge 
of the question just as well as I or any one of as can do, 
but because I notice that in matters of this kind gentlemen 
on that (the Opposition) bench, whatever may have been 
their animosities toward the gentlemen on this (the Treas- 
ury) bench on other questions, shake hands. They may 
tell you that they have no connection with the House over 
the way, but the fact is, their connection is most intimate. 
And if the right honorable member for Buckinghamshire 
were now sitting on the Treasury bench, and the noble 
visoount were sitting opposite to him, the noble viscount, 
I have no doubt, would give him the very same support 
that be now receives from the right honorable gentleman. 
This seems to me a question so plain, so much on the 
surface, appealing so much to our common-sense, having 
in it such great issues for the future, that I am persuaded 
it is the duty of the House of Commons on this occasion to 
take the matter out of the hands of the executive govern- 
ment, and to determine that, with r^ard to the future 
policy of Canada, we will not ourselves expend the money 
of the English taxpayers, and not force upon the tax- 
payers of Canada a burden which, I am satiafled, they will 
not long continue to bear* 
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FOREIGN POLICY 

[This speech was spoken at a banquet given to Mr. Bright In the Town 
Ball of Birmingham, October 29, 1858, on the occasion of his first visit to 
Mb constituents there. It treats of the foreign policy of the country since 
the Revolution of 1688, and defends the for'^lgn policy advocated by Mr. 
Oobden and himself.] 

i 

HE frequent and far too complimentary manner in 
which my name has been mentioned to-night^ and the 
most kind way in which you have received me, have 
placed me in a position somewhat humiUating, and really 
painful; for to receive laudation which one feels one cannot 
possibly have merited, is much more painful than to be 
passed by in a distribution of conunendation to which pos- 
sibly one might lay some claim. If one twentieth part of 
what has been said is true, if I am entitled to any measure 
of your approbation, I may begin to ihink that my pubUc 
career and my opinions are not so un-English and so anti- 
national as some of those who profess to be the best of our 
public instructors have sometimes assumed. How, indeed, 
can I any more than any of you, be un-English and anti- 
national? Was I not bom upon the same soil? Do I not 
come of the same English stock? Are not my family com- 
mitted irrevocably to the fortunes of this country? Is not 
whatever property I may have depending as much as yours 
is depending upon the good government of our common fath- 
erland? Then how shall any man dare to say to any one of 
his countrymen, because he happens to hold a different opin- 
ion on questions of great public policy, that therefore he ia 
un-English, and is to be condemned as anti-national? There 
are those who would assume that between my countrymen 
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and me, and between my constituents and me, there has been, 
and there is now^ a great gulf fixed, and that if I cannot pass 
over to them and to you, they and you can by no possibility 
pass over to me. 

Now, I take the liberty here, in the presence of an audience 
as intelligent as can be collected within the limits of this 
island, and of those who have the strongest claims to know 
what opinions I do entertain relative to certain great ques- 
tions of public policy, to assert that I hold no views, that I 
have never promulgated any views on those controverted 
questions with respect to which I cannot bring as witnesses 
in my favor, and as fellow believers with myself, some of the 
best and most revered names in the history of English states- • 
manship. About one hundred and twenty years ago the gov- 
ernment of this country was directed by Sir Robert Walpole, a 
great minister, who for a long period preserved the country in 
peace, and whose pride it was that during those years he had 
done 80. Unfortunately, towards the close of his career, he 
was driven by faction into a policy which was the ruin of his 
political position. Sir Robert Walpole declared, when speak- 
ing of the question of war as affecting this country, that noth- 
ing could be so foolish, nothing so mad as a policy of war 
for a trading nation. And he went so far as to say that any 
peace was better than the most successful war. I do not give 
you the precise language made use of by the minister, for I 
Bpeak only from memory; but I am satisfied I am not mis- 
representing him in what I have now stated. 

Come down fifty years nearer to our own time, and you 
find a statesman, not long in office, but still strong in the 
affections of all persons of Liberal principles in this country, 
and in his time representing fully the sentiments of the Lib- 
eral party — Charles James Fox. Mr. Fox, referring to the 
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policy of the gavemment of his time^ which was one of con- 
stant inteif erence in the affaiis of Europe, and by which the 
country was continually involved in the calanoitieB of war, 
said that although he would not assert or maintain the prin- 
cii^e, that under no ciicunastances oould England have any 
cause of interference with the afEairs of the continent of 
Europe, yet he would prefer the policy of positive nonrinter- 
f erence and of perfect isolation rather than the eonatant inteiv 
meddling to which our recent policy had subjected vb, and 
which brought so much trouble and suffering upon the oounr 
try. In this case also I am not pr^Mured to ffiVe joa Im exact 
words, but I am sure that I fairly desmbe the sentiments 
which he expressed. 

Come down fifty years later, and to a time within the tec- 
oUection of most of us, and you find another statesman, once 
the most popular man in England, and still remembered in 
this town and elsewhere with respect and affection. I allude 
to Earl Grey. When Earl Grey came into office for the pur- 
pose of carrying the question of parliamentaiy reforan^ he 
unfurled the banner of ^^ Peace, retreoelunent, and retorm/^ 
and that sentiment was received in eveay part of the United 
Kingdom, by every man who was or had been in favor of 
Liberal principles, as predicting the advent of a new era 
which should save his country from many of the calamities of 
the past. 

Come down still near^, and to a time that seems but Hm 
other day, and you find another minist^, seeimd to noaa ol 
those whom I have mentioned — the late Sir Bobert PeeL 
I had the opportunity of observing the eonduct of Sir Bobeit 
Peel, from the time when he took office in 1S41; I watched 
his proceedings particularly from the year 1848^ when I 
entered Parliament, up to the time of his lamented deatli; and 
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during the whole of that period, I venture to say, his prin- 
ciplee, if they were to be discovered from his conduct and his 
speeches^ were precisely those which I have held, and which 
I have always endeavored to press upon the attention of my 
countrymen. If you have any doubt upon that point I would 
refer you to that last, that beautiful, that most solemn speech, 
which he delivered with an earnestness and a sense of respon- 
fidbility as if he had known he was leaving a legacy to his 
country. If you refer to that speech, delivered on the morn- 
ing of the very day on which occurred the accident which 
terminated his life, you will find that its whole tenor is in 
conformity with all the doctrines that I have urged upon my 
countrymen for years past with respect to our policy in for- 
eign affairs. When Sir Robert Peel went home just before 
the dawn of day, upon the last occasion that he passed from 
the House of Commons, the scene of so many of his triumphs, 
I have heard, from what I think a good authority, that after 
he entered his own house, he expressed the exceeding relief 
which he experienced at having delivered himself of a speedi 
which he had been reluctantly obliged to make against a miiL- 
iatry which he was anxious to support, and he added, if I am 
not mistaken, " I have made a speech of peace." 

Well, if this be so, if I can give you four names like these, 
— if there were tiiae I could make a longer list of still emi- 
nent, if inferior men, — I should like to know why I, as c»e 
of a small party, am to be set down as teaching some new 
doctrine which it is not fit for my countrymen to hear, and 
why I am to be assailed in every form of language, as if 
there was one great department of governmental affairs on 
which I was incompetent to offer any opinion to my country- 
noen. But leaving the opinions of individuals, I appeal to 
tliis audience^ to every msji who knows anything of the views 
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and policy of the Liberal party in past years, whether it is not 
the fact that up to 1832, and indeed to a much later period, 
probably to the year 1850, those sentiments of Sir Robert 
Walpole, of Mir. Fox, of Earl Grey, and of Sir Eobert Peel, 
the sentiments which I in humbler mode have propounded, 
were not received unanimously by the Liberal party as their 
fixed and unchangeable creed? And why should they not? 
Are they not founded upon reason? Do not all statesmen 
know, as you know, that upon peace, and peace alone, can be 
based the successful industry of a nation, and that by suc- 
cessful industry alone can be created that wealth which, per- 
meating all classes of the people, not confined to great pro- 
prietors, great merchants, and great speculators, not running 
in a stream merely down your principal streets, but turn- 
ing fertilizing rivulets into every bye-lane and every alley, 
tends so powerfully to promote the comfort, happiness, and 
contentment of a nation? Do you not know that all progress 
comes from successful and peaceful industry, and that upon 
it is based your superstructure of education, of morals, of self- 
respect among your people, as well as every measure for 
extending and consolidating freedom in your public insti- 
tutions? I am not afraid to acknowledge that I do oppose — 
that I do utterly condemn and denounce — a great part of 
the foreign policy which is practised and adhered to by tho 
government of this country. 

You know, of course, that about one hundred and seventy 
years ago there happened in this country what we have always 
been accustomed to call " a Glorious Revolution " — a revolu- 
tion which had this effect: that it put a bit into the mouth 
of the monarch, so that he was not able of his own free will 
to do, and he dared no longer attempt to do, the things which 
his predecessors had done without fear. But if at the Rev- 
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olution the monarchy of England was bridled and bitted, at 
the same time the great territorial families of England 
were enthroned; and from that period, until the year 
1831 or 1832 — until the time when Birmingham politi- 
cally became famous — those territorial families reigned 
with an almost undisputed sway over the destinies and 
the industry of the people of these kingdoms. If you 
turn to the history of England, from the period of 
the Revolution to the present, you will find that an 
entirely new policy was adopted, and that while we had 
endeavored in former times to keep ourselves free from Euro- 
pean complications, we now began to act upon a system of 
constant entanglement in the affairs of foreign countries, as 
if there was neither property nor honors, nor anything worth 
striving for, to be acquired in any other field. The language 
coined and used then, has continued to our day. Lord 
Somers, in writing for William III, speaks of the endless and 
sanguinary wars of that period as wars " to maintain the liber- 
ties of Europe." There were wars " to support the Protestant 
interest," and there were many wars to preserve our old friend 
"the balance of power." 

We have been at war since that time, I believe, with, for, 
and against every considerable nation in Europe. We fought 
to put down a pretended French supremacy under Louis XIV. 
We fought to prevent France and Spain coming under the 
sceptre of one monarch, although, if we had not fought, it 
would have been impossible in the course of things that they 
should have become so united. We fought to maintain the 
Italian provinces in connection with the House of Austria. 
We fought to put down the supremacy of Napoleon Bona- 
parte; and the minister who was employed by this country 
at Vienna, after the great war, when it was determined that 
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no Bonaparte should ever again eit on the throne of France,^ 
was the very man to make an alliance with another Bonaparte 
for the purpose of carrying on a war to prevent the supremacy 
of the late Emperor of Btissia. So that we have been aQ round 
Europe^ and acrosa it over and over again, and after a policy 
80 distingniflhedy so |Hre-eminent; so long-continued, and so 
costly, I think we have a fair right — I have, at least — to 
ask those who are in favor of it to show ns its virible result. 
Europe is not at this moment, so far as I know, speaking 
of it broadly, and making allowance for certain improvements 
in its general civilization, more free politically than it was 
before. The balance of power is like perpetual motion, or 
any of those impossible things which some men are always 
racking their brains and spending their time and money to 
accomplish. 

We all know and deplore that at the present moment a 
large nmoaber of the grown men of Europe are employed, and 
a large portion of the industry of ETD*ope is absorbed, to pro- 
vide for, and maintain, the enormous armaments which are 
now on foot in every considerable Continental State. Assum^ 
ing, then, that Europe is not much better in consequence of 
the sacrifices we have made, let us inquire what has been 
the result in England, because, after all, that is the questioo^ 
which it becomes us most to consider. I believe that I undef^' 
state the sum when I say that, in pursuit of this Will-o'-the- 
wisp (the liberties of Europe and the balance of power), th»e 
has been extracted from the industry of the people of this 
small island no less an amount than £2,000,000,000 sterling. 
I cannot imagine how much £2,000,000,000 is, and therefovi 
I shall not attempt to make you comprehend it. I presume 
it is something like those vast and incomprehensiUe astzo- 
nomical distances with which we have been lately made 
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fnniliar; but, howevier familiar, we feel that w* d<> net know 



bit more about them than we did before. When I trj 
to think of that sum of £2,000,000,000, there is a sort of 
Tiflion passes before my mind's eye. I see your peasant 
laborer delve and plough, sow and reap, sweat beneath th^ 
Bommer's sun, or grow prematurely old before the winter's 
blast. I see your noble mechanic, with his manly counte- 
nance and his matchless skill, toiling at his bench or his forge. 
I see one of the workers in our factories in the north, a 
voman — a girl, it may be — gentle and good, as many of 
tiiem are, as your sisters and daughters are — I see her intent 
upon the spindle, whose revolutions are so rapid that the 
eye fails altogether to detect them, or watching the alternat- 
ing flight of the unresting shuttle. I turn again to another 
portion of your population, which, " plunged in mines, forgets 
a sun was made,'' and I see the man who brings -op from the 
eeoret chambers of the earth the elements of the riches and 
greatness of his country. When I see all this, I have before 
me a mass of produce and of wealth which I am no more 
able to comprehend than I am that £2,000,000,000 of which 
I have ^oken, but I behold in its full proportions the hideous 
enor of your governments, whose fatal poliey consumes in 
some cases a half, never less than a third, of all the insults 
of that industry which God intended should fertilize and 
bless every home in England, but the fruits of which are 
squandered in every part of the surface of the ghhe, without 
producing the smallest good to the people of England. 

We have, it is true, some visible results that are of a more 
positive character. We have that which some people call a 
great advantage — the !Rational Debt — a debt which is now 
so large that the most prudent, the most economical, and 
the most honest have giv^n up all hope, not of its being 
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paid oflF, but of its being diminislied in amount. We bave, 
too, taxes which have been during many years so onerous 
that there have been times when the patient beasts of burden 
threatened to revolt — so onerous that it has been utterly 
impossible to levy them with any kind of honest equality, 
according to the means of the people to pay them. We have 
that, moreover, which is a standing wonder to all foreigners 
who consider our cojidition — an amount of apparently 
immovable pauperism, which to strangers is wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the fact that we, as a nation, produce more of 
what should make us all comfortable than is produced by 
any other nation of similar numbers on the face of the globe. 
Let us likewise remember that during the period of those 
great and so-called glorious contests on the continent of 
Europe, every description of home reform was not only 
delayed, but actually crushed out of the minds of the great 
bulk of the people. There can be no doubt whatever that ia 
1793 England was about to realize political changes and 
reforms, such as did not appear again until 1830; and during 
the period of that war, which now almost all men agree to 
have been wholly unnecessary, we were passing through a 
period which may be described as the dark age of English 
politics; when there was no more freedom to write or speak, 
or politically to act, than there is now in the most despotic 
country of Europe. 

But, it may be asked, did nobody gain? If Europe is no 
better, and the people of England have been so much worse, 
who has benefited by the new system of foreign policy? What 
has been the fate of those who were enthroned at the Revo- 
lution, and whose supremacy has been for so long a period 
undisputed among us? Mr. Kinglake, the author of an inter- 
esting bool: on eastern travel, describing the habits of some 
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acquaintances that he made in the Syrian deserts, says, that 
lie jackals of the desert follow their prey in families like 
the place-hunters of Europe. I will reverse, if you like, the 
comparison, and say that the great territorial families of 
England, which were enthroned at the Revolution, have fol- 
lowed their prey like the jackals of the desert. Do you 
not observe at a glance, that, from the time of William HI, 
by reason of the foreign policy which I denounce, wars have 
been multiplied, taxes increased, loans made, and the sums 
of money which every year the government has to expend 
augmented, and that so the patronage at the disposal of min- 
isters must have increased also, and the families who were 
enthroned and made powerful in the legislation and admin- 
istration of the country must have had the first pull at, and 
the largest profit out of, that patronage? There is no actuary 
in existence who can calculate how much of the wealth, of 
the strength, of the supremacy of the territorial families of 
England has been derived from an unholy participation in 
the fruits of the industry of the people, which have been 
wrested from them by every device of taxation, and squan- 
dered in every conceivable crime of which a government could 
possibly be guilty. 

The more you examine this matter the more you will come 
to the conclusion which I have arrived at, that this foreign 
policy, this regard for "the liberties of Europe," this care 
at one time for " the Protestant interests," this excessive love 
for the "balance of power," is neither more nor less than 
a gigantic system of out-door relief for the aristocracy of 
Great Britain. [Great laughter.] I observe that you receive 
that declaration as if it were some new and important dis- 
covery. In 1815, when the great war with France was ended, 
every Liberal in England, whoso politics, whose hopes, and 
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wbose faith had not been crashed out of him l^ the tjnumy 
of the time of that war, was fully aware of this, aad openly 
admitted it, and up to 1832, and f<»r some yeais afterwardfi, 
it was the fixed and undoubted creed of the great liberal 
party. But somehow all is changed. We who stand upon 
the old landmaiis, who walk in the old paths, lAo would 
conserve what is wise and prudent, are hustled and shoved 
about as if we were come to turn the world upside down* The 
change which has taken place seems to ccmfina the opinioii 
of a lamented friend of mine, who, not having succeeded in 
all his hopes, thought that men made no progress whatever, 
but went round and round Uke a squirrel in a cage. The idea 
is now so general that it is our duty to meddle everywl^pe, 
that it really seems as if we had pushed the Tories from the 
field, expelling them by our competition. 

I should like to lay before you a list of the treaties whicK 
we have made, and of the responsibilities under whidi we 
have laid ourselves with respect to the various countries o£ 
Europe. I do not know where such an enumeration is to be 
found, but I suppose it would be possible for antiquaries aikd 
men of investigating minds to dig them out from iiste lecesses 
of the Foreign Office, and perhaps to make some of them initel- 
ligibk to the country. I believe, however, that if we go io 
the Baltic we diall find that we have a treaty to defend 
Sweden, and the only thing w^iieJi 9w«den i^nees to do in 
return is not to give up any pcolaDn of her territaries to 
Bussia. Coming down a little south, we have a treaty wliick 
invites us, enables us, and perhaps, if we aeted fully up to 
our duty with regard to it, would coaaBipel sb to inta:fiere in tke 
q«te&tioia between Denmark and the Duchies, if I imtalnft 
not, w« have a treaty which, binds tua down to ike maxntemnee 
of the little kingdom of Belgium, m cstabKahed after 
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Beparation from Holland. We have numerous treatiee Trith 
France. We are understood to be bound by treaty to main- 
tain oonatitutLoiial gOTemment in Spain and Portugal If 
we go round into the Mediterranean^ we find the littLe king<- 
dom of Sardina^ to which we have lent some millions of 
money^ and with which we have entered into important 
treaties for preserving the balance of power in Europa If 
we go beyond the kingdoms of Italy^ and cross the Adriatic, 
we eome to the small kingdom of Greece, against which we 
have a nice aeeowLt that will never be settled; while we have 
engagements to maintain tha:t respectable but diminutive 
coimtry imder its pirescnt constitutional government. Then, 
leaving the kjngdom of Greece,, we pass up the eastern end 
of the Meditermnean,, and from Greece to the Ked Sea, 
wherever the authority of the Sultan is more or less admitted, 
the blood and the industry of England are pledged to the 
permanent sustentation of the " independence and integrity '' 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

I confess that as a citizen of this country, wishing to live 
peaceably among my feUow countrymen, and wishing to see 
my countrymen free, and able to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor, I protest against a system which binds us in all these 
networks and complications, from which it is impossible that 
we can gain one single atom of advantage for this country. 
It is not all glory, after all. Glory may be worth something, 
but it is not always glory. We have had within the last 
few years despatches from Vienna and from St. Petersburg, 
which, if we had not deserved them, would have been very 
offensive and not a little insolent. We have had the ambas- 
sador of the Queen expelled summarily from Madrid, and 
we have had an ambassador driven almost with ignominy 
from Washington, We have blockaded Athens for a claim 
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which was known to be false. "We have quarrelled with 
Naples, for we chose to give advice to Naples, which was 
not received in the submissive spirit expected from her, and 
our minister was therefore withdrawn. Not three years ago, 
too, we seized a considerable kingdom in India, with which 
our government had but recently entered into the most solemn 
treaty, which every lawyer in England and in Europe, I 
believe, would consider binding before God and the world. 
We deposed its monarch; we committed a great immorality 
and a great crime, and we have reaped an almost instantaneous 
retribution in the most gigantic and sanguinary revolt which 
probably any nation ever made against its conquerors. 
Within the last few years we have had two wars with a great 
empire, which we are told contains at least one third of thd 
whole human race. The first war was called, and appropri- 
ately called, the Opium war. No man^ I believe, with a 
spark of morality in his composition, no man who cares any- 
thing for the opinion of his fellow countrymen, has dared 
to justify that war. The war which has just been concluded, 
if it has been concluded, had its origin in the first war; for 
the enormities committed in the first war are the foundation 
of the implacable hostility which it is said the inhabitants 
of Canton bear to all persons connected with the English 
name. Yet, though we have these troubles in India — a vast 
country which we do not know how to govern — and a war 
with China — a country with which, though everybody else 
can remain at peace, we cannot — such is the inveterate habit 
of conquest, such is the insatiable lust of territory, such is, 
in my view, the depraved, unhappy state of opinion of the 
country on this subject, that there are not a few persons, 
Chambers of Commerce to wit, m different parts of the king- 
dom (though I am glad to say it has not been so with the 
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Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham), who have been 
■urging our government to take possession of a province of the 
greatest island in the Eastern seas; a possession which must 
at once necessitate increased estimates and increased taxation, 
and which would probably lead us into merciless and dis- 
graceful wars with the half savage tribes who inhabit that 
island. 

I will not dwell upon that question. The gentleman who 
is principally concerned in it is at this moment, as you know, 
stricken down with affliction, and I am unwilling to enter 
here into any considerable discussion of the case which he is 
urging upon the public; but I say that we have territory 
enough in India; and if we have not troubles enough there, if 
we have not difficulties enough in China, if we have not taxa- 
tion enough, by all means gratify your wishes for more; but 
I hope that whatever may be the shortcomings of the govern- 
ment with regard to any other questions in which we are all 
interested — and may they be few! — they will shut their 
eyes, they will turn their backs obstinately from adding in 
this mode, or in any mode, to the English possessions in the 
East. I suppose that if any ingenious person were to prepare 
a large map of the world, as far as it is known, and were to 
mark upon it, in any color that he liked, the spots where 
Englishmen have fought and English blood has been poured 
forth, and the treasure of England squandered, scarcely a 
country, scarcely a province of the vast expanse of the habit- 
able globe would be thus undistinguished. 

Perhaps there are in this room, I am sure there are in the 
country, many persons who hold a superstitious traditionary 
belief that, somehow or other, our vast trade is to be attributed 
to what we have done in this way, that it is thus we have 
opened markets and advanced commerce, that English great- 
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ness depends upon tlie extent of English conquests and Eng- 
Hsh military renown. But I am inclined to think that, with 
the exception of Australia, there is not a singlei dependency 
of the Crown which if we come to reckon what it has cost 
in war and protection, would not be found to be a positiT© 
loss to the people of this country. Take the United States, 
with which we have such an enormous and constantly increas- 
ing trade. The wise statesmen of the last generation, men 
whom your school histories tell you were statesmen, serving 
under a monarch who they tell you was a patriotic monarch, 
spent £130,000,000 of the fruits of the industry of the people 
in a vain — happily a vaiu — endeavor to retain the colonies of 
the United States in subjection to the monarchy of England. 
Add up the interest of that £130,000,000 for all this tmue, 
and how long do you think it will be before there wiU be a 
profit on the trade with the United States which will repay 
the enormous sum we invested in a war to retain those States 
as colonies of this empire? It never will be paid off. 
Wherever you turn, you will find that the opening of markets, 
developing of new countries, introducing cotton doth with 
cannon balls, are vain, foolish, and wretched excuses for 
wars, and ought not to be listened to for a moment by any 
man who understands the multiplication table, or who can 
do the simplest sum in arithmetic. . 

Since the "Glorious Revolution," rince the enthronization 
of the great Norman territorial families, they have spent in 
wars, and we have worked for, about £2,000,000,000. The 
interest on that is £100,000,000 per annum, which alone, to 
say nothing of the principal sum, is three or four times as 
much as the whole amount of your annual export trade from 
that time to this. Therefore, if war has provided you with 
a trade, it has been at an enormous cost; but I think it is bj; 
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no means doubtful that your trade would have been no less in 
amount and no less profitable had peace and justice- been 
inscribed on jour flag' instead of conquest and the love of 
military renown. But eren in this year, 1858 — we have 
got a long way into the century — we find that within tlw 
last aeven years ofur public debt has greatly increased. What- 
ever be the increase of our population, of our machinery, of 
our industry, of our wealth, still our national debt goes on 
increasing. Although we have not a foot more temtory to 
conserve, or an enemy in the world who dreams of «tta(^ng 
US, we find that our annual military expenses during the last 
twenty years have risen from £12^,000,000 to £aa,0O0,O0(>. 

Soasc people believe that it is a good thing to p«y a grewt 

revenue to tike State. Even so eminent a man as Loifd John 

Hufisell is mot without a delusion of thi& sort. Lord John 

' Russell, m you have heard, while speaking of ise in fiatteviitg 

' and friendly terms, says he is unfortunately obliged to differ 

' ffom nae frequently; therefore, I suppose, there is no partiicih 

lar harm in my saying that I am sometimes obliged to difiler 

from him. Somse time ago he was a great star in the nortfaem 

hemisphere, shining, not with unaccustomed, b«l with his 

usual brilliancy at Ltverpool. He made a speech, in which 

! there was a great deal to be admired, to a meeting' composed, 

it wm said, to a great extent of woridngmen; and in it he 

i gtinzulated them to a feeling of pride in the greatness of their 

country and in being- eitizeiis of a State which enjoyed a 

* revenue of £100,000,00© a yeaa*, which included the revenues 

of the United Kingdom and of British India, £ut I think 

I it would have been far more to the purpose if he coiold lurve 

! congratulated the workingmeB of Liverpool on this vast 

! empire being conducted in an orderly manner, on its laws 

r IcinS well admini^Elered and weU obeyed, its ahores snf- 
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ficiently defended, its people prosperous and happy, on a 
revenue of £20,000,000. The State indeed, of which Lord 
John Eufisell is a part, may enjoy a revenue of £100,000,000, 
but I am afraid the workingmen can only be said to enjoy it 
in the sense in which men not very choice in their expressions 
say that for a long time they have enjoyed "very had 
health.'' 

I am prepared to admit that it is a subject of congratulation 
that there is a people so great, so free, and so industrious, that 
it can produce a sufficient income out of which £100,000,000 
a year, if need absolutely were, could be spared for some great 
and noble object; but it is not a thing to be proud of that our 
government should require us to pay that enormous sum for 
the simple purposes of government and defence. Nothing 
can by any possibility tend more to the corruption of a gov- 
ernment than enormous revenues. We have heard lately 
of instances of certain joint-stock institutions with very great 
capital collapsing suddenly, bringing disgrace upon their man- 
agers, and ruin upon hundreds of families. A great deal of 
that has arisen, not so much from intentional fraud, as from 
the fact that weak and incapable men have found themselves 
tumbling about in an ocean of bank-notes and gold, and they 
appear to have lost all sight of where it came from, to whom 
it belonged, and whether it was possible by any maladministra- 
tion ever to come to an end of it. That is absolutely what is 
done by governments. You have read in the papers lately 
some accounts of the proceedings before a commission 
appointed to inquire into alleged maladministration with ref- 
erence to the supply of clothing to the army, but if anybody 
had said anything in the time of the late government about 
any such maladministration, there is not one of those great 
statesmen, of whom we are told we ought always to spesik 
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/with so mucli reverence, who would not have got up and 
declared that nothing could be more admirable than the sys- 
tem of bookkeeping at Weedon, nothing more economical 
than the manner in which the War Department spent the 
money provided by public taxation. But we know that it 
is not so. I have heard a gentleman — one who is as com- 
petent as any man in England to give an opinion about it — 
a man of business, and not surpassed by any one as a man of 
business, declare, after a long examination of the details of 
.the question, that he would undertake to do everything that 
is done not only for the defence of the country, but for many 
other things which are done by your navy, and which are 
not necessary for that purpose, for half the annual cost that 
is voted in the estimates! 

I thhik the expenditure of these vast sums, and especially 
of those which we spend for military purposes, leads us to 
adopt a defiant and insolent tone towards foreign countries. 
We have the freest press in Europe, and the freest platform 
in Europe, but every man who writes an article in a news- 
paper, and every man who stands on a platform, ought to 
do it under a solemn sense. of responsibility. Every word he 
writes, every word I utter, passes with a rapidity, of which 
our forefathers were utterly ignorant^ to the very ends of 
the earth; the words become things and acts, and they pro- 
duce on the minds of other nations effects which a man may 
never have intended. Take a recent case; take the case of 
France. I am not expected to defend, and I shall certainly 
not attack, the present government of France. The instant 
that it appeared in its present shape, the minister of England 
conducting your foreign affairs, speaking ostensibly for the 
cabinet, for his sovereign, and for the English nation, 
oReted his congratulations, and the support of Eng- 
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kixl was at once accorded to the recreated FrmSB] 
empire. Soon after this an intimate alliance was entereq 
into between the Queen of England^ through her niinisterB^ 
and the Emperor of the French. I am not about to defend^ 
the policy which flowed from that alliance, nor shall I take 
vp yoar time by making any attack upon it. An alliance was 
entered into^ and a war waa entered into. Engtish and 
French soldiers fought on the same field, and they suffered, 
I fear, from the same neglect They now lie buried on the 
bleak heights of the Crimea, and except by thdr mothes^ 
who do not soon forget their children, I suppose they are 
mostly forgotten. I have ne/ver heard it suggested that the 
French government did not behave with tiie most perfeet 
honor to this government and this country all liirough theae 
grave transaoticma ; but I have heard it stated by thase who 
must know, that nothing could be notore honoraUe, nothing 
more just, than the conduct of the French Emperor to this 
government throughout the whole of that struggle. Moie 
recently, when the war in China was begun by a govemmeat 
which I have condemned and denouneed in the House of 
Commons, the Emperor of the Freneh sent his ships and troops 
to co-operate with us, but I never heard that anything was 
done there to create a suspicion of a feeling of hoetiUty on 
his part towards ua. The Emperor of the Freneh eame 
to London, and some of those powerful organs of the preas 
who have since taken the line of which I am complainings 
did all but invite the people of London to prostrate themsebres 
under the wheels of the chariot which conveyed along our 
streets the revived monarchy of France. The Queen of 
England went to Paris, and was ^e not received these with 
as much affection and as much respect as her high positifln 
and her honorable character entitled her to? 
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What lias occurred since? If there was a luoineiitary 
unpleasantness, I am quite sure that every impartial man vdil 
agree that, under the peculiarly irritating circumstances of 
the time, there was at least as much forbearance shown on one 
side of the Channel as on the other. Then we have had much 
said lately about a naval fortification recently completed in 
France, which has been more than one hundred years in 
progress, which was not devised by the present Emperor of 
the French, For olie hundred years great sums had been 
spent on it, and at last, like every other great work, it was 
brought to an end. The English Queen and others were 
invited over, and many went who were not invited. And yet 
in all this we are told that there is something to create 
extreme alarm and suspicion; we, who have never fortified 
any places; we, who have not a greater than Sebastopol at 
Gibraltar; we, who have not an impregnable fortress at Malta, 
who have not epent the fortune of a nation almost in the 
Ionian Islands; we, who are doing nothing at Alderney; we 
are to take ofience at the fortifications of Cherbourg I There 
are few persons who at some time or other have not been 
brought into contact with a poor unhappy fellow creature who 
has some peculiar delusion or suspicion pressing on his mind. 
I recollect a friend of mine going down from Derby to Leeds 
in the train with a very quiet and respectable-looking gentle- 
man sitting opposite to him. They had both been staying at 
the Midland Hotel, and they began talking about it. All 
at once the gentleman said, "Did you notice anything par- 
ticular about the bread at breakfast? " " No,'* said my friend, 
*^ I did not." " Oh I but I did,'' said the poor gentleman, " and 
I am oonvinced there was an attempt made to poison me, and 
it is a very curious thing that I never go to a hotel without 
I discover some attempt to do me misohief ." The unfortunate 
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man was laboring under one of the greatest calamities whicH 
can befall a human creature. But what are we to say of a 
nation which lives under a perpetual delusion that it is about 
to be attacked — a nation which is the most combined on the 
face of the earth, with little less than 30,000,000 of people 
all imited under a government which, though we intend to 
reform it, we do not the less respect it, and which has mechan- 
ical power and wealth to which no other country offers any 
parallel? There is no causeway to Britain; the free waves of 
the sea flow day and night forever round her shores, and yet 
there are people going about with whom this hallucination 
is so strong that they do not merely discover it quietly to their 
friends, but they write it down in double-leaded columns, in 
leading articles, — nay, some of them actually get up on plat- 
forms and proclaim it to hundreds and thousands of their 
fellow countrymen. I should like to ask you whether these 
delusions are to last forever, whether this policy is to be the 
perpetual policy of England, whether these results are to go 
on gathering and gathering imtil there come, as come 
there must inevitably, some dreadful catastrophe on our 
country? 

I should like to-night, if I could, to inaugurate one of the 
best and holiest revolutions that ever took place in this coun- 
try. We have had a dozen revolutions since some of us were 
children. We have had one revolution in which you had a 
great share, a great revolution of opinion on the question of 
the suffrage. Does it not read like madness that men, thirty 
years ago, were frantic at the idea of the people of Birming- 
ham having a £10 franchise? Does it not seem something 
like idiocy to be told that a banker in Leeds, when it was 
proposed to transfer the seats of one rotten borough to the 
town of Leeds, should say (and it was repeated in the House 
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of Commons on his authority) that if the people of Leeds 
had the franchise conferred upon them it would not be pos- 
feible to keep the bank doors open with safety, and that he 
should remove his business to some quiet place out of dangw 
from the savage race that peopled that town? But now all 
confess that the people are perfectly competent to have votes, 
and nobody dreams of arguing that the privilege will make 
them less orderly. 

Take the question of colonial government. Twenty years 
ago the government of our colonies was a huge job. A small 
family party in each, in connection with the colonial office, 
ruled our colonies. We had then discontent, and, now and 
then, a little wholesome insurrection, especially in Canada. 
The result was that we have given up the colonial policy 
which had hitherto been held sacred, and since that time not 
only have our colonies greatly advanced in wealth and mate- 
rial resources, but no parts of the empire are more tranquil 
and loyal. 

Take also the question of protection. Not thirty years ago, 
but twelve years ago, there was a great party in Parliament, 
led by a duke in one House, and by the son and brother of 
a duke in the other, which declared that utter ruin must 
come, not only on the agricultural interest, but upon the 
manufactures and commerce of England, if we departed from 
our old theories upon this subject of protection. They told 
us that the laborer — the unhappy laborer — of whom it may 
be said in this country, — 

" Here landless laborers hopeless toil and strive. 
But taste no portion of the sweets they hive/' 

— ^that the laborer was to be ruined; that is, that the 
paupers were to be pauperized. These gentlemen were 
overthrown. The plain, honest, common sense of the 
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oauntry swept away their cobweb theories, anid ikey are 
gone. Wbat is the result? From 1846 to 1857 we have 
received into this country of grain of all kinds, including 
flour, maize, or Indian com — all objects heretofore not of 
absolute prohibition, but which were intended to be prohibited 
until it was not safe for people to be starved any more — not 
less than an amount equal in value to £224,000,000. That 
is equal to £18,700,000 per annimi on the average of twelve 
years. During that period, too, your home growth has been 
stimulated to an enormous extents You have imported annu- 
ally 200,000 tons of guano, and the result has been a pro- 
portionate increase in the productions of the soil, for 200,000 
tons of guano will grow an equal weight and value of wheat 
With all this, agriculture was never more proeperous, while 
mahuf actures were never, at the same time, more extensively 
exported; and with all this, the laboirers^ for whom the 
tesLTs of the protectionist were shed, have, according to 
the admission of the most violent of the class, never 
. been in a better state since the beginning of the ^reat 
French war. 

One other revolution of opinion has been in regard to our 
criminal law. I have lately been reading a book which I 
would advise every man to read — the " Life of Sir Samuel 
Komilly." He tells us in simple language of the almost 
insuperable difficulties he had to contend with to persuade 
the legislature of this country to abolish the punishment of 
death for stealing from a dwelling-house to the value of 55., 
an offence which now is punished by a few weeks' imprison- 
ment. Lords, bishops, and statesmen opposed these efforts 
year after year, and there have been some thousands of per- 
sons put to death publicly for offences which are not now 
punishable with death. Now, every man and woman in the 
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Idngdom would ieri a thriU of korror if told that a fellow 
creature was to be put to death for such a cause. 

These are revolutions in opinion; and let me tell you that 
when jou accomplish a revolution in opinion upon a great 
qiKstion^ when jou alter it from bad to good, it is not like 
eharitablj giving a beggar 6d. and sedng him no more, but 
it is a great b^i^ficent aet, which affects not merelj the rich 
and the powevf nl^ but penetrates every lane, every eottage in 
the land, and wiheiwer it goe& beings bles8ing» and happiness. 
It is not from sMesmen thai these things eome. It is not 
from them that have proceeded these great revDhitions of 
opinion on the questions of r^orm^ protection, colonial gov« 
•mineBi^ and cfinnnal law — it was from public meelingB 
■nek as this, from the intelligence and conscience of the gneat 
bod^ of the people who have no interest in wrong, and who 
mewer go from the right bvt by tempovary error and under 



Ik is lor you to decide whether o«ir greatness shall be (m\j 
taaLpocary or whether it shall be enduring. When I am tob! 
thai libe greatness of our couatiy is akown hy liie £100,000, - 
QO(y of reveiuie porodueed, may i mA also ask how it is that 
we have 1^0%000 paupers in this kingdom, and why it is 
Ikit £"^,000^000 flbonld be taken from the industry chiefly of 
the laboring classes to support a smeih nation^ as it were, of 
paupers t Since youor legislatiooi upon the com laws you 
have not only had nearly £20,000,060 of food brought ints 
the cn yanti y annuaUyy but such an extvaoordinary increase ol 
trade tisMk yoov esparta are about doubled, and yet I under* 
Btand tfaat in tifes year 1864, for i haire no later return, there 
ware no leSEk tiban 1,100,000 paupers in the United Kingdom^ 
and Itha annif raised in poornrates was not tess than £7,200,000; 
And that aart ef pai^ennn is not the full amount; for there 
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is a vast amount of temporary, casual, and vagrant pauperism 
that does not come in to swell that sum. 

Then do not you well know — I know it, because I live 
among the population of Lancashire, and I doubt not the same 
may be said of the popxdation of this city and county — that 
just above the level of the 1,100,000 there is at least an equal 
number who are ever oscillating between independence and 
pauperism, who, with a heroism which is not the lees heroic 
because it is secret and unrecorded, are doing their very 
utmost to maintain an honorable and independent position 
before their fellow men? 'While Irish labor, notwithstanding 
the improvement which has taken place in Ireland, is only 
paid at the rate of about Is. a day; while in the straths and 
glens of Scotland there are hundreds of shepherd families 
whose whole food almost consists of oatmeal j)orridge from 
daw to day, and from week to week; while these things con- 
tinue, I say that we have no reason to be self-satisfied and 
contented with our position; but that we who are in Farlia- 
ment and are more directly responsible for affairs^ and you 
who are also responsible, though in a lower degree, are bound 
by the sacred duty which we owe our country to examine 
why it is that with all this trade, all this industry, and all 
this personal freedom, there is still so much that is imsound 
at the base of our social fabric? 

Let me direct your attention now to another point, which 
I never think of without feelings which words woxdd alto- 
gether fail to express. You hear constantly, that woman, 
the helpmate of man, who adorns, dignifies, and blesses our 
lives, that woman in this country is cheap; that vast numbers 
whose names ought to be synonyms for purity and virtue are 
plunged into profligacy and infamy. But do you not know 
that you sent 40,000 men to perish on the bleak heights of the 
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Crimea, and that the revolt in India, caused, in part at least, 
by the grievous iniquity of the seizure of Oude, may tax your 
country to the extent of 100,000 lives before it is extin- 
guished; and do you not know that for the 140,000 men thus 
draughted off and consigned to premature graves, nature pro- 
vided in your country 140,000 women? If you have taken 
the men who should have been the husbands of these women, 
and if you have sacrificed £100,000,000, which as capital 
reserved in the country would have been an ample fund for 
their employment and for the sustentation of their families, 
are you not guilty of a great sin in involving yourselves in 
such a loss of life and of mone^ in war, except on grounds 
and under circumstances which, according to the opinions of 
every man in the country, should leave no kind of option 
whatever for your choice? 

I know perfectly well the kind of observations which a 
certain class of critics will make upon this speech. I have 
been already told by a very eminent newspaper publisher in 
Calcutta, who, commenting on a speech I made at the close 
of the session with regard to the condition of India and our 
future policy in that country, said, that the policy I recom- 
mended was intended to strike at the root of the advancement 
of the British empire, and that its advancement did not 
necessarily involve the calamities which I pointed out as 
likely to occur. My Calcutta critic assured me that Rome 
pursued a similar policy for a period of eight centuries, and 
that for those eight centuries she remained great. Now, I 
do not think that examples taken from pagan, sanguinary 
Borne, are proper models for the imitation of a Christian 
country, nor would I limit my hopes of the greatness of Eng- 
land even to the long duration of 800 years. But what is 
Home now? The great city is dead. A poet has described 
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iier as "the lone mother of dead empiree/' Her langnage 
men is dead. Her very tombe are empty; the ashes of her 
most illustrioiis citizens are dispersed — 

" The BcipiOB' tomb contains no asbeB now." 

Yet I am asked, I, who am one of the legislators of a Christian 
country, to measure my policy by the policy of ancient sad 
pagan Rome! 

I believe thei« is no permanent greatness to a nation except 
it be based upon morality. I do not care for military great- 
ness or military renown. I care tar the condition of the 
people among whom I Kve. There is no man in England 
who is less likely to speak irreverently of the crown and 
monarchy of England than I am ; but crowns, coronets, mitres, 
military display, the pomp of war, wide colonies, and 
a 'huge empii^, are, in my ^dew, all trifles light as 
air, and not worth considering, unless with them you 
can have a fair share of comfort, contentment, and happiness 
among the great body of the people. Palaces, barc«iial 
castles, great halls, stately mansions, do not make a nation. 
The nation in every country dwells in the cottage; aiwi unless 
the light of your constitution can shine there, unless the 
beauty of your legislation and the excellence of your states- 
manship are impressed there on the feelings and condition of 
the people, rely upon it you have yet to learn the duties of 
government. 

I have not, as you have observed, pleaded that this country 
should remain without adequate and scientific means of 
defence* I acknowledge it to be the duty of your statesDaen, 
acting upon the known oj»nions and principles of ninety-nine 
out of every hundred persons in the country, at aU times, 
with all possible moderation, but with aU possible efficiency, 
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to take steps which shall preserve order within and on the 
confines of your kingdom. But I shall repudiate and 
denounce the expenditure of every shilling, the engagement 
of every man, the employment of every ship which has no 
object but intermeddling in the affairs of other countries^ and 
endeavoring to extend the boundaries of an empire which ia 
already large enough to satisfy the greatest ambition, and I 
fear is much too large for the highest statesmanship to which 
any man has yet attained. 

The most ancient of profane historians has told us that the 
Scythians of his time were a very warlike people, and that 
they elevated an old cimeter upon a platform as a symbol of 
Mars, for to Mars alone, I believe, they built altars and offered 
sacrifices. To this cimeter they offered sacrifices of horses 
and cattle, the main wealth of the country, and more costly 
sacrifices than to all the rest of their gods. I often ask myself 
whether we are at all advanced in one respect beyond those 
Scythians. What are our contributions to charity, to edu- 
cation, to morality, to religion, to justice, and to civil govern- 
ment, when compared with the wealth we expend in sacrifices 
to the old cimeter? Two nights ago I addressed in this hall 
a vast assembly composed to a great extent of your country- 
men who have no political power, who are at work from the 
dawn of the day to the evening, and who have therefore lim- 
ited means of informing themselves on these great subjects. 
ISTow I am privileged to speak to a somewhat different audi- 
ence. You represent those of your great community who 
have a more complete education, who have on some points 
greater intelligence, and in whose hands reside the power and 
influence of the district. I am speaking, too, within the 
Learing of those whose gentle nature, whose finer instincts, 
whoee purer minds, have not suffered a^ some of us have 
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suffered in the turmoil and strife of life. You can mold 
opinion, you can create political power, — you oannot think a 
good thought on this subject and communicate it to your 
neighbors, — you cannot make these points topics of discussion 
in your social circles and more general meetings, without 
affecting sensibly and speedily the course which the govern- 
ment of your country will pursue. May I ask you, then, to 
believe, as I do most devoutly believe, that the moral law was 
not written for men alone in their individual character, but 
that it was written as well for nations, and for nations great 
as this of which we are citizens. If nations reject and deride 
that moral law, there is a penalty which will inevitably follow. 
It may not come at once, it may not come in our lifetime; but, 
rely upon it, the great Italian is not a poet only, but a prophet, 
"s^ hen he says, — 

" The sword of heaven is not In haste to smite. 
Nor yet doth Unger." 

We have experience, we have beacons, we have landmarks 
enough. We know what the past has cost us, we know how 
much and how far we have wandered, but we are not left 
without a guide. It is true we have not, as an ancient people 
had, Urim and Thummim — those oraculous gems on Aaron's 
breast — from which to take counsel, but we have the 
unchangeable and eternal principles of the moral law to guide 
us, and only so far as we walk by that guidance can we be 
permanently a great nation, or our people a happy people. 
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ON SLAVERY IN AMERICA 

[On June 16, 1863, a public meeting was held at the London Tavern, at 
the instance of the Union and Emancipation Society, in order to hear an 
address from Mr. M. D. Conway, of Eastern Virgi^ila. Mr. Bright was in 
the chair.] 

IF WE look back a little over two years — two years and 
a half — when the question of secession was first raised 
in a practical shape, I think we shall be able to remember 
that, when the news first arrived in England, there was but 
one opinion with regard to it — that every man condemned 
the folly and the wickedness of the South, and protested 
against their plea that they had any grievance which justified 
them in revolt — and every man hoped that some mode might 
be discovered by which the terrible calamity of war mighl 
be avoided. 

For a time, many thought that there would be no war. 
Whilst the reins were slipping from the hands — the too-f ee^ 
ble hands — of Mr. Buchanan into the grasp of President 
Lincoln, there was a moment when men thought that we 
were about to see the wonderful example of a great question, 
which in all other countries would have involved a war, set- 
tled perhaps by moderation — some moderation on one side, 
and some concession on the other; and so long as men believed 
that there would be no war, so long everybody condemned the 
South. We were afraid of a war in America, because we 
knew that one of the great industries of our country depended 
upon the continuous reception of its raw material from the 
southern States. But it was a folly — it was a gross absurd- 
ity — for any man to believe, with the history of the world 
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before him, that the people of the northern States, 20,000,000, 
with their free government, would for one moment sit down 
satisfied with the dismemberment of their country, and make 
no answer to the war which had been commenced by the 
South. 

I speak not in justification of war. I am only treating 
his question upon principles which are almost universally 
icknowledged throughout the world, and by an overwhelming 
majority even of those men who accept the Christian religion; 
and it is only upon those principles, so almost mdversafly 
acknowledged, and acknowledged as much in this country as 
anywhere else — it is only just that wb should judge the 
United States upon those principles upon which wb in this 
country would be likely to act. 

But the North did not yield to the diamembermeHt of their 
country, and they did not allow a conspiracy of southern 
politicians and slaveholders to seize their forts and arsenals 
without preparing for resistance. Then, when the people 
of England found that the North were about to resist, and 
that war was inevitable, they turned their eyes from the 
South, which was the beginner of the war, and looked to the 
North, saying that, if the North would not resist, there oould 
be no war, and then we should get our cotton, and trade would 
go on as before; and therefore, from that hour to this, not a 
few persons in this country, who at first condemned the South, 
have been incessant in their condemnation of the North, 

Now, I believe this is a fair statement of the feeling which 
prevailed when the first news of secession arrived, and of the 
change of (pinion which took place in a few weeks, when it 
was found that, by the resolution of the North to maintain the 
integrity of their country, war, and civil war, was xm&void- 
able. The trade interests of the country affected our opinion; 
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a&d I fear did then prevent, and have since prevented, our 
doing justice to the people of the North. [ 

Now I am going to transport you, in mind, to Lancashire^ 
and the interests of Lancashire, which, after all, are the inter- 
ests of the whole United KingdcHn, and clearly of not a few 
ia this metropolis. What was the condition of our greatest 
manufacturing industry before liie war, and before seceesioii 
had bean practically attempted? It was this: that almost 
ninety per cent of all our cotton came from the southern 
States of the American Union, and was, at least nine tenths of 
it> the produce of the uncompensated labor of the negro. 

Everybody knew that we were carrying on a prodigious 
industry upon, a most insecure foundation; and it was the 
commonest thing in the world for men who were discussing 
the present and the future of the cotton trade, whether in 
Parliament or out of it, to point to the existence of slavery in, 
the United States of America as the one dangerous thing in 
cimnection with that great trade; and it was one of the reasons 
which stimulated me on several occasions to urge upon the 
government of thia country to improye the government of 
India, and to give us a chance of receiving a considerable 
portion of our supply from India, so tiat we might not be 
left in absolute want when the calamity occurred, which all 
thoFughtful men knew must some day come, in the United 
States. 

iNbWy I maintain thai witii a supply of co4;ton mainly 
derived from, the sottthem States, and raised by slave labor, 
two things are indisputable; £ib^ that the supply must always 
be insufficient^ and second, ihat it must ahrays be insecure. 
Perhaps many of you are not aware that in the United Stated 
— I am speaking of the slave States, and the cotton-growing 
States — the quantity of land whidi is cultivated for cotton ia 
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a mere garden, a mere plot, in comparison with tlie whole of 
the cotton region. I speak from the authority of a report 
lately presented to the Boston Chamber of Commerce, con- 
taining much important information on this question; and I 
believe that the whole acreage, or the whole breadth of the 
land on which cotton is grown in America, does not exceed 
ten thousand square miles — that is, a space one hundred 
miles long and one hundred miles broad, or the size of two of 
our largest counties in England; but the land of the ten chief 
cotton-producing States is sixty times as much as that, being, 
I believe, about twelve times the size of England and Wales. 

It cannot be, therefore, because there has not been land 
enough that we have not in former years had cotton enough; 
it cannot be that there has not been a demand for the produce 
of the land, for the demand has constantly outstripped the 
supply; it has not been because the price has not been suf- 
ficient, for, as is well known, the price has been much higher 
of late years, and the profit to the planter much greater; and 
yet, notwithvStanding the land and the demand, and the price 
and the profit, the supply of cotton has not been sufficient for 
the wants of the spinners and the manufacturers of the world, 
and for the wants of civilization. 

The particular facts with regard to this I need not, perhaps, 
enter into; but I find, if I compare the prices of cotton in 
Liverpool from 1856 to 1860 with the prices from 1841 to 
1845, that every pound of cotton brought from America and 
sold in Liverpool fetched in the last five years more than 
twenty per cent in excess of what it did in the former five 
years, notwithstanding that we were every year in greater 
difficulties through finding our supply of cotton insufficient. 

But what was the reason that we did not get enough? It 
was because there was not labor enough in the southern 
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States. You see every day in the newspapers that there are 
four millions of slaves, but of those four millions of slaves 
some are growing tobacco^ some rice, and some sugar; a very 
large number are employed in domestic servitude, and a large 
number in factories, mechanical operations, and business in 
towns; and there remain only about one million negroes, or 
only one quarter of the whole number, who are regularly 
engaged in the cultivation of cotton. 

Now, you will see that the production of cotton and its 
continued increase mi^t depend upon the constantly increaa- 
ing productiveness of the labor of those one million negroes, 
and on the natural increase of population from them. Well, 
the increase of the i)opulation of the slaves in the United 
States is rather less than two and a half per cent per annum, 
and the increase on the million will be about twenty-five thou- 
sand a year; and the increased production of cotton from that 
increased amount of labor consisting of twenty-five thousand 
more negroes every year will probably never exceed — I 
believe it has not reached — one hundred and fifty thousand 
bales per annum. The exact facts with regard to this are 
these: that in the ten years from 1841 to 1850 the average 
crop was 2,173,000 bales, and in the ten years from 1851 to 
1860 it was 3,252,000, being an increase of 1,079,000 bales 
in the ten years, or only about 100,000 bales of increase per 
annum. 

I have shown that the increase of production must depend 
upon the increase of labor, because every other element is in 
abundance — soil, climate, and so forth. [A voice: ^'How 
about sugar? '^] A gentleman asks about sugar. If in any 
particular year there was an extravagant profit upon cotton, 
there might be, and there probably would be, some abstraction 
of labor from the cultivation of tobacco, and rice, and sugar, 
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in Older to aj^ly it to cotton, and a larger tempoiaiy inciaMi 
o£ growth might tako place; but I have ghren you the fiets 
with regard to the last twenty yeais, a»d I think you will aee 
that my statement is eoiMet. 

Now, can this be remedied under slavery? I will show 
you how it cannot. And first of all, everybody who is 
acquainted with American affaiis knows that thei« is not veoy 
much migration of the population of the northern States into 
the southern States to engage in the ordinaiy occupations of 
agricultucal labor. Labor is zK)t honorable and is Bot hon- 
ored in the south, and therefore free laborers from the north 
are not likely to go south. Again, of all the emigration from 
this country — ^amounting as it did, in the fifteen years fr(»n 
1846 to 1860, to two millions five hundred thousand persons^ 
being equal to the whole of the population of this great dtj 
— a mere trifie went south and settled there to purBuo the 
occupation of agriculture; they remained in the noith, where 
labor is hcmorable and hooiored. 

Whence, then, could the planters of the south receive tiieir 
increasing labor? Only from the skve^hip and the coast c£ 
Africa. But, fortunately for l&e world, the United States 
govemmient has never yet become so prostrate under the 
heel of the slave-owner as to eonaent to the reopenisg of tiie 
slave-trade. Therefore the Southern planter was in ikiA 
unfortunate position: he could not tempt, perhaps he did not 
want, free labcsem from Hie north; he could not t^npt, per- 
haps he did not want^ hee iaboiiers from Europe; and if he 
did want, he was not permitted to fetch slave labor horn 
Africa. 'Well, that being so^ we anave at this eGBekuaon — 
that whilst the cultiTHtion ^ ootton was performed by abiva 
labor, you wete shut up £&r ja«r hope <o£ increased gnovth 
to the small in[K*eaee that was potsilde wii^ the lAoreas^ of 
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two and a half per cent per annum in the population of th© 
ftlavee, about one million in number, that have been regularly 
employed in the cultivation of cotton. 

Th«i, if the growth was thus insufficient — and I as one 
connected with the trade can speak very clearly upon that 
point — I aek you whether the production and the supply 
were not neoeesarily insecure by reason of the institution of 
liavery? It was perilous within the Union. In this country 
we made one mistake iir our forecast of this question : we did 
mot believe that the South would commit suicide ; we thought 
1* possible that the slaves might revolt. They might revolt, 
bmt their subjugation was inevitable, because the whole power 
of the Union was pledged to the maintenance of order in 
evefy part of its dominions. 

But if there be men who think that the cotton trade would 
be safer if the South were an independent. State, with slavery 
established there in permanence, they greatly mistake ; because, 
wdiatever was the danger of revolt in the southern States 
whilst the Union was complete, the possibility of revolt and 
Ale possibility of success would surely be greatly increased if 
the North were separate from the South, and the negro had 
imlT his Southern master, and not the Northern power, to 
Zend against. 

But I believe there is Kttle danger of revolt, and no possi- 
hi&tj of success. When the revolt took place in the island 
of St. Domingo, the blacks were far superior in numbers to 
fee whites. Tn the southern States it is not so. Ignorant, 
degraded, without organization, without arms, and scarcely 
with any faint hope of freedom forever, except the enthusias- 
tic hqpe which they have when they believe that God will 
0ome day stretch out his arm for their deliverance — I say 
that under these circumstances, to my mind, there was no 
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reasonable expectation of revolt, and that they had no expecta- 
tion whatever of success in any attempt to gain their liberty 
by force of arms. 

But now we are in a different position. Slavery itself has 
chosen its own issue, and has chosen its own field. Slavery 
— and when I say slavery, I mean the slave power — has 
not trusted to the future; but it has rushed into the battle- 
field to settle this great question; and having chosen war, it 
is from day to day sinking to inevitable ruin under it. Now, 
if we are agreed — and I am keeping you still to Lancashire 
and to its interests for a moment longer — that this vast 
industry with all its interests of capital and labor has been 
standing on a menacing volcano, is it not possible that here- 
after it may be placed upon a rock which nothing can disturb? 

Imagine — what of course some people will say I have no 
right to imagine — ; imagine the war over, the Union restored 
and slavery abolished — does any man suppose that there 
would afterwards be in the south one single negro fewer than 
there are at present? On the contrary, I believe there would 
be more. I believe there is many a negro in the northern 
States, and even in Canada, who, if the lash, and the chain, 
and the branding-iron, and the despotism against which even 
he dared not complain, were abolished forever, would turn 
his face to the sunny lands of the south, and would find him- 
self happier and more useful there than he can be in a more 
northern clime. 

More than this, there would be a migration from the north 
to the south. Tou do not suppose that those beautiful States^ 
those regions than which earth offers nothing to man more 
fertile and more lovely, are shunned by the enterprising pop- 
ulation of the north because they like the rigors of a northern 
winter and the greater changeableness of the northern sea- 
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Bons? Once abolish slavery in the south, and the whole of 
the country will be open to the enterprise and to the industry 
of all. And more than that, when you find that, only the 
other day, not fewer than four thousand emigrants, most of 
them from the United Kingdom, landed in one day in the 
12 city of New York, do you suppose that all those men would 
go north and west at once? Would not some of them turn 
their faces southwards, and seek the clime of tho sun, which 
is so grateful to all men; where they would find a soil more 
fertile, rivers iriore abundant, and everything that nature 
offers more profusely given, but from which they are now 
shut out by the accursed power which slavery exerts? "With 
freedom you would have a gradual filling up of the wilder- 
nesses of the southern States, you would have there, not pop- 
ulation only, but capital, and industry, and roads, and schools, 
and everything which tends to produce growth, and wealth, 
and prosperity. 

I maintain — and I believe my opinion will be supported 
by all those men who are most conversant with American 
affairs— that, with slavery abolished, with freedom firmly 
established in the South, you would find in ten years to come 
a rapid increase in the growth of cotton; and not only would 
its growth be rapid, but its permanent increase would be 
secured. 

I said that I was interested in this great question of cotton. 
I come from the midst of the great cotton industry of Lan- 
cashire; much the largest portion of anything I have in the 
world depends upon it; not a little of it is now utterly value- 
less, during the continuance of this war. My neighbors, by 
thousands and scores of thousands, are suffering more or less, 
as I am suffering; and many of them, as you know — more 
than a quarter of a million of them — have been driven from 
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a subsistence gamed bj their honorable labor to the extreoieali 
poverty, and to a depenxlenee upon the charity of thrir fellow 
countrymen. My interest is the interest of all the population. 

My interest is againat a mere enthusiasm, a m^e sentiment^ 
a mere vifliouaicy fancy of freedom as against slavery. I am 
speaking now a& a matter of business. I am glad when matteara 
of businees go straight with matters of high sentiment and 
morality, and from this platform I declare my solemn cob- 
viction that there is no greater enemy to Lancashire, to its 
capital and to its labor, than the man who wishes the cotton 
agriculture of the southern States to be continued under the 
conditions of slave labor. 

One word more upon anx>ther branch of the question, and 
I have done. I would turn for a moment from commerce 
to politics. I believe that our true commercial interests in 
this country are very much in hacrmony with what I think 
ought to be our true political sympathies. There is no people 
in the world, I think, that more fully and entirely accepts the 
theory that one nation acts very much upon the character and 
upon the career of another, than England; for our ncwspapora 
and our statesmen, our writers and our speakers of every 
class, are constantly telling us of the wonderful influjence 
which English constitutional government and English fre^ 
dom have on the position and career of every nation in Europe. 
I am not about to deny that some such influence, and occa- 
sionally, I believe, a beneficent influence, is thus exerted;, but 
if we exert any influence upon Europe — and we pride our- 
selves upon it — perhaps it wiQ not be a humiliation to admit 
that we feel some influence exerted upon us by thje great 
American republic. American freedom acts upon England^ 
and there is nothing that is better known,, at the. west end 
of this great city — from which I have just come — than tha 
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infltieiBoe that lias been^ and nothing more feared than 
the mftiieaice that may be, exerted by the United Sta1?es upon 
this country. 

We all of lis know that there has been a great effect pro- 
duced in England by the career of the United States. Aa 
emigration of tibree or ioar millioiis of persons from the 
United Elngdcsn, durmg the last forty years^ has bound us 
to them by thousaxulfi of family ties, and therefore it follows 
that whatever there is that is good, and whatever there is 
that is free in Ameiiea, ivideh we have not, we know some- 
thing about, and ^adually may begin to wish for, and some 
day may inafct upon haring. 

And when I i^eak of "us," I mean the people of this 
country. "When I am asserting the fact that the people of 
England have a great interest in the well-being of the Ameri- 
can republic, I mean the people of England. I do not speak 
of the wearers of crowns or of coronets, but of the twenty 
millions of people in this country who live on their labor, 
and who, having no votes, are not counted in our political 
census, but without whom there could be no British nation 
at all. I say that these have an interest, almost as great and 
direct as though they were living in Massachusetts or New 
York, in the tremendous struggle for freedom which is now 
shaking the whole North American continent. 

During the last two years there has been much said, and 
much written, and some things done in this country, which 
are calculated to gain us the hate of both sections of the 
American Union. I believe that a course of policy might have 
been taken by the English press, and by the English govern- 
ment, and by what are called the influential classes in England, 
that woidd have bound them to our hearts and us to their 
hearts. I speak of the twenty millions of the free North. I 
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believe we might have been so thoroughly united with that 
people, that all remembrance of the war of the Revolution 
and* of the war of 1812 would have been obliterated, and 
we should have been in heart and spirit for all time forth but 
one nation. 

I can only hope that, as time passes, and our people become 
better informed, they will be more just, and that ill feeling 
of every kind will pass away; that in future all who love 
freedom here will hold converse with all who love freedom 
there, and that the two nations, separated as they are by the 
ocean, come as they are, notwithstanding, of one stock, may 
be in future time united in soul, and may work together for 
the advancement of the liberties and the happiness of 
mankind. 
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JOHN BROWN AND THE SPIRIT OF FIFTY-NINE 

DELIVERED IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. BROOKLYN. NEW YORK. NOVEMBER. 1859 

I BELIEVE in moral suasion. 1 believe the age of bullets 
is over. I believe the age of ideas is come. I think 
that is the preaching of our country. The old Hindu 
dreamed, you know, that he saw the human race led out to 
its varied fortune. First, he saw men bitted and curbed, 
and the reins went back to an iron hand. But his dream 
changed on and on, until at last he saw men led by reins 
that came from the brain, and went back into an unseen 
liand. It was the type of governments: the first a govern- 
ment of despotism, palpable iron; and the last our gov- 
ernment — a government of brains, a government of ideas* 
X believe in it — ^in public opinion. 

Yet, let me Bay, in passing, that 1 think you can make 
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a better use of iron than forging it into obains. If yon 
must have the metali put it into Sharpens rifles. It is a 
great deal better used that way than in f etters-4i great deal 
better nsed than in a clumsy statae ^ a mock great man, 
for hypocrites to kneel down and worship in a Statehonse 
yard. (Hisses.) I am so nnnsed to hisses lately that I have 
forgotten what I had to say. I only know I jneant wliat 
I did say* 

My idea is, pnl)Tic opinion, Iheratore, education, as 
goyeming elemenla. 

But some men seem to iSbiok that our institutions am 
necessarily Btie 1>ecau8e we have free schools and eheiyp 
books and a public opinion that controls. But that is ve 
evidence of safety. India and China have had schools, and 
a school system almost identical with that of Massachusetts, 
for fifteen hundred years. And books are as cheap in cen- 
tral and northern Asia as they are in New York. But they 
have not iMeured Hberty, nor secured a controlling pulilto 
opinion to either nation. Spain for three centuries had 
manicipalities and town governments, as independent ant 
self-supporting, and as representative of thougbt as Kew 
England or Kew York has. But &at did not save Spain. 
De Tocquev91e says that fifty years before the great revo* 
laiion, public opinion was as omnipotent in France as it is 
to-day, but it did not save France. You cannot save men by 
machinery. What India and France and Spain ¥ranted was 
live men, and that is what we want to-day; men who are 
willing to look their own destiny and their own functions 
and their own responsibilities in the face* ^* Grant me to 
see, and Ajax wants no more,*^ was the prayer the great 
poet put into the lips of his hen> in tlie darkness that ove^ 
spread the Grecian camp. AH we want ol American oiti- 
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^ens ia the opening of their own eyes, and seeing tilings as 
they are* To the intelligent, theoghtfal, and determinedi 
gUkze of twenty millions of Ghristian: people there is nething 
— ^no institution wicked and pow«flCal enough to be capa*^ 
ble of standing against it. In. Keata's beautiful poem ot 
^^Lajoaia," a yo.ung man had beesi led captive by a phantom* 
girl, and was the slave of her beauty until the old teacher 
came ia and fixed his thoughtful eye upon the figure, and^ 
li^^niaked, and the pupil started up himself again I' 

You see the great Gommonwealtii of Virginia fltfy iwp* 
resented by a pyramid standing upon its apex. A Connect^ 
icut-bom m^an entered at oiw corner of her dominions^ and 
fixed his cold gray eye upon the gOTernment of Tirginia, 
and it almost vanished, in his very gaze. For it seems that 
Virginia asked leave **to be" of John Brown at Harper's 
Ferry. Connecticut has sent out many a schoolmaster to^ 
the other thirty States ; but never befipre so grand a teaeh^' 
as that Litchfield-born; schxM>linaster at Harper's Ferry, 
writing, upon tha Natural Bridge ia the face of nations his 
simple copy: '^Baasistance to tymnts ia obedienoe to God.'* 
. I said that the lesson, of the hour was insurvoetkHi. I 
ought not. to apply that word to John Brown^ of Qssa.war 
tomie, for tiiere was no^ insurrection in his casei. It is a 
gpeat mistake to call him an insurgent. This principle thafe 
I have endeavored so briefly to open to you, of absolute 
right and wjong, states what? Just this: ^'Oommonwealtk 
o£ Virginial" There is no suoh thing. No civil socielrir, 
na gavernment can exists except on the basis of the willing- 
dohmisaioni of all its citizens, and by the performan0e of th» 
dixty ol mndesing equal justioe between mast and maoL 

Everything that calls itself a govezwnent, and sefuses. 
thAt duty, or has not that assent, is no< govornment. It ia 
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only a pinrte Mp. Viiginiai the Oommonwealth ci Vir- 
ginia I Slie is only a ohionio insorreciion. I mean exactly 
what I say. I am wei|^ng my words now. She is a pirate 
ship, and John Brown sails the sea a Lord High Admiral 
of the Almighty, with his commission to sink every pirate 
he meets on Ood's ocean of the nineteenth centory. I mean 
literally and exactly what 1 say. In Ood's world there are 
no majorities, no minorities; one, on Ood*s side, is a ma- 
jority. You have often heard that here, doubtless, and 
I need not tell yon its ground in morals. The rights of 
that one man are as sacred as those of the miscalled Oom« 
monwealth of Virginia. Virginia is only another Algiers. 
The barbarous horde who gag each other, imprison women 
for teaching children to read, prohibit the Bible, sell men 
on the auction blocks, abolish marriage, condemn half their 
women to prostitution, and devote themselves to the breed- 
ing of human beings for sale, is only a larger and blacker 
Algiere. The only prayer of a true man for such is: 
*' Gracious Heaven I unless they repent, send soon their 
Exmouth and Decatur." John Brown has twice as much 
right to hang Governor Wise as Governor Wise has to hang 
him. You see I am talking of that absolute essence of 
things that lives in the sight of the Eternal and the Infinite; 
not as men judge it in the rotten morals of the nineteenth 
century, among a herd of States that calls itself an empire, 
because it weaves cotton and sells slaves. What I say is 
this: Harper's Ferry was the only government in thai 
vicinity. Respecting the trial, Virginia, true to herself, 
has shown exactly the same haste that the pirate does 
when he tries a man on deck and runs him up to the yard- 
arm. Unconsciously, she is consistent. Now, you do not 
think this to-day, some of you, perhaps. But I tell yoa 
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what absolute history shall judge of these forms and phan- 
toms of ours. John Brown began his life, his active lifoi 
in Kansas. The South planted that seed; it reaps the first 
fruit now. 

Twelve years ago the great men in Washington, the 
Websters and the Clays, planted the Mexican War; and 
they reaped their appropriate fruit in General Taylor and 
General Pierce pushing them from their statesmen's stools. 
The South planted the seeds of violence in Kansas, and 
taught peaceful Northern men familiarity with bowie-knife 
and revolver. They planted nine hundred and ninety -nine 
seeds, and this is the first one that has flowered; this is the 
first drop of the coming shower. People do me the honor 
to say, in some of the Western papers, that this is traceable 
to some teachings of mine. It is too much honor to such 
as I am. Gladly, if it were not fulsome vanity, would I 
clutch this laurel of having any share in the great resolute 
daring of that man who flung himself against an empire in 
behalf of justice and liberty. They were not the bravess 
men who fought at Saratoga and Yorktown in the war of 
1776. Oh, no I It was rather those who flung themselves^ 
at Lexington, few and feeble, against the embattled ranks 
of an empire, till then thought irresistible. Elderly men in 
powdered wigs and red velvet smoothed their ruffles, and 
cried: '^Madmenl" Full-fed custom-house men said: '^A 
pistol shot against Gibraltar I'' But Captain Ingrahamy 
under the Stars and Stripes, dictating terms to the fleet of 
the Caesars, was only the echo of that Lexington gun. 
Harper's Ferry is the Lexington of to-day. Up to this 
moment Brown's life has been one unmixed success. 
Prudence, skill, courage, thrift, knowledge of his time, 
knowledge of his opponents, undaunted daring in the faco 
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of the nstioii — be hsA all these. He ^as the man who conM 
leare Katieas, and go into MisBoari, and take eleven men 
md give them liberty, and bring them off on the horses 
which he carried with him — two of which he took as tribute 
from their masters, in order to facilitate escape. Then, 
when he had passed his haman prot^g^s from the valtcue 
M the United States to the safe shelter oi the English Ken, 
this is the brave, frank, and sublime truster in God^s right 
and absolute justice, that entered his name in the city off 
Cleveland, ''John Brown, of Kansas,*' and advertised theie 
two horoes for sale, and stood in front of the auctioneer's 
0tand, notifying all ladders of the defect in the title. But 
he added with nonchalance, when he told the story: **They 
brought a very excellent price." This is the man who, in 
the face of the nation, arowing his right, and endeavoring 
by what strength he had in behalf of the wronged, goes 
down to Harper's Perry to follow up his work. Well, men 
say he failed. Every man has his Moscow. Suppose he 
did fail — every man meets his Waterloo at last. There are 
two kinds of defeat. Whether in chains or in laurels, Lib- 
erty knows nothing but victories. Bunker Hill, soldiers 
call a defeat I But Liberty dates from it, though Warren 
lay dead on the field. Men say the attempt did not suc- 
ceed. No man can command success. Whether it was well 
planned, and deserved to succeed, we shall be able to decide 
wfcen Brown is free to tell us all he knows. Suppose he did 
fail, he has done a great deal still. Why, this is a decent 
country to live in now. Actually, in this Sodom of ours, 
seventeen men have been found ready to die for an idea. 
God be thanked for John Brown, that he has discovered or 
created them. I should feel some pride if I were in Europe 
now in confessing thai I was an American. We irave le- 
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deemed the long^ infamy of twenty yean of sabservience. 

Bat looJc. back a bit. Is the^e anything new abont this? 

Kothing at all. It is the natural result of anti-slavery 

teaching. For one, I accept it; I expected it. I cannot 

say that I prayed for it; I cannot say that I hoped for it; 

bat at the same time no sane man has looked upon this 

matter for twenty years and supposed that we could go 

through this great moral convulsion, the great classes of 

society clashing and jostlijag against each other like frigates 

in a storm, and that there would not be such scenes as these. 

Why, in 1886 it was the other way. Then it was my 

ball that gored your ox. Their ideas came in conflict, and 

men of violence, and men who had not made up their minds 

to wait for the slow conversion of consciencoi men who 

trusted in their own eight hands, men who believed in 

bowie-knives — why, such sacked the cit|f of Philadelphia, 

such made New York to be governed by a mob;. Boston 

saw its mayor suppliant and kneeling, to the chief of broadr 

cloth ia broad daylight. It was all on that side. The 

natural result, the first result of this starting of ideas,, is 

like people who get half -a waked and use the first weapons 

that appear to them. The first developing and unfolding of 

national life were the mobs of 1886. People said it served 

us right; we had no right to the luxury of speaking our 

own minds; it was too expensive; these lavish, luxurious 

persons walking about here and actually sstying what thej 

think I Why, it was like speaking aloud in the midst of 

avalanches. To say **Liberty" in a loud tone,, the Consti- 

tation of 1789 might come down — it would not do. But 

now things have changed. We. have been talking thirty 

years. Twenty years we have talfaed everywhere, under 

all circumstances;, we have been mobbed out of great cities 
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and pelted oat <^ little ones ; we have been abused by great 
men and by little papers. What is the resnlt ? The tables 
have been turned; it is your ball that has gored my ox, 
now. And men that still believe in Yiolence, the five points 
of whose faith are the fist, the bowie-knife, fire, poison, and 
the pistol, are ranged on the side of Liberty, and, unwilling 
to wait for the slow but sure steps of thought, lay on God's 
altar the best they have. You cannot expect to put a real 
Puritan Presbyterian, as John Brown is — a regular Crom- 
wellian dug up from two centuries ago — ^in the midst of 
oar New England civilization, that dares not say its soul 
is its own, nor proclaim that it is wrong to sell a man at 
auction, and liot have him show himself as he is. Put a 
hound in the presence of a deer, and he springs at his throat 
if he is a true bloodhound. Put a Christian in the presence 
of sin, and he will spring at its throat if he is a true Chris- 
tian. And so into an acid we might throw white matter, 
but unless it is chalk it will not produce agitation. So if 
in a world of sinners you were to put American Christian- 
ity, it would be calm as oil; but put one Christian like 
John Brown, of Ossawatomie, and he makes the whole 
crystallize into right and wrong, and marshal themselves 
on one side or the other. And God makes him the text, 
and all he asks of our comparatively cowardly lips is to 
preach the sermon and to say to the American people that, 
whether that old man succeeded in a worldly sense or not, 
he stood a representative of law, of government, of right, 
of justice, of religion, and they were pirates that gathered 
around him and sought to wreak vengeance by taking his 
life. The banks of the Potomac are doubly dear now to 
history and to man! The dust of Washington rests there; 
and history will see forever on that riverside the brave old 
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man on his pallet, whose dust, when God calls him heno6| 
the Father of his Ooanta*y would be proud to make room 
for beside his own. But if Yiiginia tyrants dare hang him, 
after this mockery of a trial, it will take two more Washing- 
tons at least to make the name of the State anything but 
abominable to the ages that come after. Well, I say what 
I really think. George Washington was a great man. YeS| 
I say what 1 really think. And I know, ladies and gentle- 
men, that, educated as yon have been by the experience ot 
the last ten years here, you would have thought me the 
silliest as well as the most cowardly man in the world if 
I should have come, with my twenty years behind me, and 
talked about anything else to*night except that great example 
whi#h one man has set us on the banks of the Potomac. You 
expected, of course, that I should tell you my opinion of it 
I value this element that Brown has introduced into 
American politics for another reason. The South is a 
great power. There are no cowards in Virginia. It was 
not cowardice. Now, I try to speak very plainly, but you 
will misunderstand me. There is no cowardice in Virginia. 
The people of the South are not cowards. The lunatics 
in the Gospel were not cowards when they said: *' Art thou 
come to torment us before the time?" They were brave 
enough, but they saw afar off. They saw the tremendous 
power that was entering into that charmed circle; they 
knew its inevitable victory. Virginia did not tremble at 
an old gray- headed man at Harper's Ferry; they trembled 
at a John Brown in every man's own conscience. He had 
been there many years, and, like that terrific scene which 
Beckford has drawn for us in his Hall of Eblis, where all 
san round, each man with an incurable wound in his bosom, 
and agreed not to speak of it, so the South has been run* 
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Iking, up and down ite politieal aad nodal Hfa, and everj 
man keapB his right hand pcwsed oa the seoret and ineor- 
able soro, with an uodersftood agreementi. in Ghajx)h and 
Stal»t that it oeyeF shall bo mentioned for fear the great 
ghastly fafario ^all eoiae to pieees at the taliamAnie woid. 
Brown uttered it, and the wh<de maohineory trembled to its 
very base. 

I vadue that monieBt.. Did yo« ever see a blaeksmith 
ahoe a reatless h<M»e7 If you have^ you have seen him 
taker a small oord acid tie the hone's upper Up. If yoa 
ask him what he does it for, he will tcdl yon. lie doe» it to 
give the beaat aooiething to think oi Now, the South hss 
extensive 8ehecm& She grasps with one h«ad a;t Mexiee, 
.and with, the ether dictates terms to the Chureh. i She im- 
poses eonditiens out the United States. She buys up Web- 
ster with ft Uttloy aoid Everett witii nothing. Joho^ Brown 
hasr givea her something else to think of. He has tiuri^d 
hw attentieft iuwsadly. Ho has taught her that there has 
been erealed a new elemeut ia this Northern mind; thai it 
is not mwely the thinker, that it is not merely the editor, 
that it is not mierely the moral reformer^ but the idea has 
pervaded all classes of socHety. Call them madmen, if yoa 
will. It is hard to tell who's mad. The w<Hrld says one 
mau ia Juad. Joha Birown said the same of the Governor. 
Ton remeaabefl the madman, in Edinburgh; a friend asked 
him what hsr wea theie for. ''Well/' said ha> '"they said 
at hiHae that I was mad, and I said I was not, but they 
had the ma}f>rity/' Juat so it is in regard to John Brown. 
Tho aaticm saps- he is mad. I appeiri from Philip druuk to 
Philip sober; I appeal from the AnMrioan peopiW. drunk 
with catton aad the* utterances * el the^ ''Kew T€Mrk Qh- 
servw" to the^ Asaeriean people MUj yeafra* hetta% when 
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the light of civilization has had more time to penetrate; 
when self-interest has been rebuked by the ^orld rising 
and giving its verdict on these great questions; when it 
is not a small band of Abolitionists, but the civilization 
of the nineteenth century, that und^ertakes to enter the 
arena and discuss its last great reform. When that day 
comes, what shall be thought of these first martyrs who 
teach us how to live and how to die ? 

Suppose John Brown had not stayed at Harper's Ferry. 
Suppose on that momentous Monday night, when the ex- 
cited imaginations of two thousand Charleston people had 
enlarged him and his little band into four hundred white 
men and two hundred blacks, he had vanished, and when 
the gallant troops arrived there, two thousand strong, they 
had found nobody I The mountains would have been peo- 
pled with enemies; the Alleghanies would have heaved 
with insurrection. You never would have convinced Vir- 
ginia that all Pennsylvania was not armed and on the hills. 
Virginia has not slept soundly since Nat Turner had an in- 
surrection in 1881, and she bids fair never to have a nap 
now. For this is not an insurrection; this is the penetra- 
tion of a different element. Mark you, it is not the op- 
pressed race rising. Eecollect history. There never was 
a race held in chains that absolutely vindicated its own 
liberty, but one. There never was a serf nor a slave 
whose own sword cut off his own chain, but one. Blue- 
eyed, light-haired Anglo-Saxons, it was not our race. We 
were serfs for three centuries, and we waited till com- 
merce and Christianity and a different law had melted our 
fetters. We were crowded down into a villenage which 
<nmshed out our manhood so thoroughly that we hadn't vigor 
enoi^h to reaeem ourselves. I^either did France, neither 
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did Spain, iieHlier did the Northern nor the Southern races 
of £urope have that bright spot on their escutcheon — that 
they put an end to their slavery. Bine-eyed, haughty, con- 
temptuous Anglo-Saxons, it was the black — the only raod 
in the record of history that ever, after a century of op- 
pression, retained the vigor to write the charter of its 
emancipation with its own hand in the blood of the domi- 
nant race. Despised, calumniated, slandered San Domingo 
is the only instance in history where a race, with indestruc- 
tible love of justice, serving a hundred years of oppression, 
rose up under their own leader and .with their own hands 
abolished slavery on their own soil. Wait, garrulous, vain- 
glorious, boasting Saxon, till we have done as much before 
we talk of the cowardice of the black raca. 

The slaves of our country have not risen; but, as in all 
other cases, redemption will come from the interference of 
a wiser, higher, more advanced civilization on its exterior. 
It is the universal record of history, and ours is the repeti- 
tion of the same scene in the drama. We have awakened 
at last the enthusiasm of both classes — ^those that act from 
impulse and those that act from calculation. It is a libel 
on the Yankee to assert that it includes the whole race, 
when you say that if you put a dollar on the other side of 
hell, the Yankee will spring for it at any risk; for there is 
an element even in Yankee blood that obeys ideas — ^thera 
is an impulsive, enthusiastic aspiration — something left to 
us from the old Puritan stock— that which made England 
what she was two centuries ago— that which is fated to 
give the closest grapple with the slave power to-day. 
This is an invasion by outside power. Civilization in 
1600 crept along our shores, now planting her foot, then 
retreating — ^now gaining a foothold, and then receding be- 
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fore barbarism — till at last came Jamestown and Plymouth, 
then thirty States. Harper's Perry is, perhaps, one of 
Baleigh's or Goswold's colonies, vanishing and to be 
swept away. By and by will come the immortal One 
Hundred and Plymouth Rock, with "Manifest Destiny'* 
written by God's hand on their banner, and the right of 
i)Dlimited ''Annexation" granted by Heaven itself. 

It is the lesson of the age. The first cropping out of it 
is in such a man as John Brown. He did not measure his 
means; he was not thrifty as to his method; he did not 
calculate closely enough, and he was defeated. What is 
defeat? Nothing but education — nothing but the first 
step to something better. All that is wanted is that this 
public opinion shall not creep around like a servile coward, 
and unbought, but corrupt, disordered, insane public opin- 
ion proclaim that Governor Wise, because he says he is a 
Governor, is a Governor, that Virginia is a State because 
0he says so. 

Thank God I am not a citizen. You will remember, all 
of you, citizens of the United States, that there was not a 
"Virginia gun fired at John Brown. Hundreds of well-armed 
Maryland and Virginia troops that went there never dared 
to pull a trigger. Yon shot him I Sixteen marines, to 
whom you pay eight dollars a month — your own repre- 
sentatives! When the disturbed State could not stand 
on her own legs for trembling, you went there and 
strengthened the feeble knees and held up the palsied 
hand. Sixteen men with the vulture of the Union above 
them — your representatives! It was the covenant with 
death and agreement with hell, which you call the Union 
of thirty States, that took the old man by the throat with 
a pirate hand ; and it will be the disgrace of our civilization 
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if a gallowB is e^er erected in Virginia that bears his body. 
''The most resolate man I ever saw/' says Governor Wise, 
*'the most daring, the coolest. I would trust his truth about 
any question/' The sincerest! Sincerity, courage, resolute 
daring I Virginia has nothing, nothing for those qualities 
but a scaffold I In her broad dominion she can only afford 
him six feet for a grave I God help the Oommon wealth that 
bids such welcome to the noblest qualities that can grace 
poor human nature! Yet that is the acknowledgment of 
Governor Wise himself. 

They say it costs the officers and persons in responsible 
positions more effort to keep hundreds of startled soldiers 
from shooting the five prisoners sixteen marines had made 
than it cost those marines to take the armory itself. Sol- 
diers and civilians — ^both alike— only a mob fancying itself 
a government! And mark you, I have said they were not 
a government. They not only are not a government, but 
they have not even the remotest idea of what a govern* 
ment is. They do not begin to have the faintest concep- 
tion of what a civilized government is. Here is a mas 
arraigned before a jury, or about to be. The State of 
Virginia, as she calls herself, is about to try him. The 
first step in that trial is a jury; the second is a judge; 
and at the head stands the Chief Executive of the State, 
who is to put his hand to the death warrant before it can 
be executed; and yet that very Executive, who, according 
to the principles of the sublimest chapter in Algernon Sid- 
ney's immortal book, is bound by the very responsibility 
that rests on him to keep his mind impartial as to the gu3t 
of the person arraigned, hastens down to Bichmond, hurries 
down to the platform, and proclaims to the assembled Com* 
monwealth of Virginia: *'The man is a murderer and ougirt 
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to be banged. ' ' Almost every lip in the State might have 
said ity except that single lip of its Governor ; and the mo- 
ment be bad uttered these words, in the theory of the Eng- 
lish law, it was not possible to impanel an impartial jury in 
the Commonwealth of Yirginia; it was not possible to get the 
materials and the machinery to try him according to even 
the ugliest pattern of English jurie^rudenoe* And yet the 
Governor does not know that he has written himself down 
a non compos/ And the Commonwealth that be governs 
supposes that it is still a Christian polity I They have not 
the faintest conception of what goes to make up govern- 
ment. The worst Je^ies that ever, in his most drunken 
hour, climbed up a lamp-post in the streets of London 
wQxdd not have tried a man who could not stand on his 
feet. There is no such record in the blackest roll of tyr- 
anny. If Jeffries could apeak, he would thank God that 
at last his name might be taken down from thf»^ gibbet of 
history, sinee the Virginia bench has made hia worst, act 
whttei set ag^nst the blackness of this modern infamy. 
And yets the New York press daily prints the accounts of 
the triaL Trial I The Inquisition used to break every 
other boae in a man's body) and then lay him <m a pallet, 
giving him neither eounsel nor opportunity to consult one, 
and then wring frcmi his tortured mouth aomething like a 
Goafession, and call it a trial I But it was heaven-robed 
innoQeaeo oco&parod with the trial, or what the New York 
press call so, that has been going on in startled, frightened 
Charleetom. I speak what I know, and I speak what is 
bufe tim breath and whisper of the sumitter breeaes com- 
pared wiA tbe tornado oi rebuke that will eetme boek from 
ttke ptesa of Chveat Britam, when they hear tiiat we alEect to 
call that a piry trial, and blackeii the names ef judge and 
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jury by baptinog these pirate oigies with sneh honorable 
appellations. 

I wish I conld say anything worthy of the great deed 
which has taken place in onr day — ^the opening of the sixth 
seal, the pouring ont of the last vial but one on a corrupt 
and giant institution. I know that many men will deem me 
a fanatic for uttering this wholesale vituperation, as it will 
be called, upon a State, and this indorsement of a madman. 
1 can only say that I have spoken on this anti-slavery ques- 
tion before the American people twenty years; that I have 
seen the day when this same phase of popular opinion was 
on the other side. You remember the first time I was ever 
privileged to stand on this platform by the magnanimous 
generosity of your clergymen, when New York was about 
to bully and crush out the freedom of speech at the dicta- 
tion of Captain Bynders. From that day to this, the same 
braving of public thought has been going on from here to 
Kansas, until it bloomed in the events of the last three 
years. It has changed the whole face of the sentiment in 
these Northern States. You meet with the evidence of it 
everywhere. When the first news of Harper's Ferry came 
to Massachusetts, if you were riding in the cars, if you were 
walking in the streets, if you met a Democrat, or a Whig, or 
a Bepublican, no matter what his politics, it was a singular 
circumstance that he did not speak of the guilt of Brown, of 
the atrocity of the deed, as you might have expected. The 
first impulsive expression, the first outbreak of every man's 
words was: **What a pity he did not succeed I What a fool 
he was for not going off Monday, when he had all he 
wanted 1 How strange he did not take his viotoxy and 
march away with itl" It indicated the unconsoioos leav* 
ening of a sympatiiy with the attempt Days followed on; 
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they commenced what they called their trial ; yoa met the 
same classes again; — no man said he ought to be hanged; 
no man said he was guilty; no man predicated anything of 
his moral position; — every man voluntarily and inevitably 
seemed to give vent to his indignation at the farce of a trial 
— indicative again of that unheeded, unconscions, potenti 
but widespread sympathy on the side of Brown. 

Do you suppose that these things mean nothing ? What 
the tender and poetic youth dreams to-day, and conjures up 
with inarticulate speech, is to-morrow the vociferated result 
of public opinion, and the day after is the charter of na- 
tions. The sentiments we raise to intellect, and from intel- 
lect to character, the American people have begun to feel. 
The mute eloquence of the fugitive slave has gone up and 
down the highways and byways of the country; it will 
annex itself to the great American heart of the North, 
even in the most fossil state of its **hunkerism," as a la- 
tent sympathy with its right side. This blow, like the first 
blow at Lexington, heard around the world — ^this blow at 
Harper's Ferry reveals men. Watch those about you, and 
you will see more of the temper and unheeded purpose 
and real moral position of men than you would imagine. 
This 18 the way nations are to be jadged. Be not in a 
hurry; it will come soon enough from this sentiment. We 
stereotype feeling into intellect, and then into statutes, and 
finally into national character. We have got the first stage 
of growth. Nature's live growths crowd out and rive dead 
matter. Ideas strangle statutes. Pulse-beats wear down 
granite, whether piled in jails or capitols. The people's 
hearts are the only tiile-deedg, after all. Your Barn- 
bumem said: **Patroon titles are unrighteousi" Judges 
leplied: *'Such is the law." Wealth shrieked: *' Tested 
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rights I** Parties talked of Goostitations-HitiU the people 
said: ''Sint^' They shot a sherifE — a parrot press cried: 
"Anarchyl" Lawyers growled: ''Murder!'* Still, nobody 
was hanged, if I recollect aright. To-day the heart of the 
Barnburner beats in the statute book of your State. John 
Brown's movement against slavery is exactly the same. 
Wait a while, and you'll all agree with me. What is far 
naticism to-day is the fashionable creed to-morrow, and 
trite as the multiplication table a week after. 

John Brown has stirred omnipotent pulses — Lydia Maria 
Child's is one. She says: ''That dungeon is the place for 
me," and writes a letter in magnanimous appeal to. the bet- 
ter nature of Governor Wise. She says in it: "John Browa 
is a hero; he has done a noble deod. I think he was all 
right; but he is sick; he is wounded; he wants a woman's 
nursing. I am an Abolitionist; I have been so thirty years. 
I think slavery is a sin, and John Brown a saint; but I 
want to come and nuxse him; and I pledge my word that 
if you will open his prison door, I will use the privilege, 
under sacred honor, only to nurse Mm. I inchose you a 
message to Brown; be sure and deliver it." And the mes- 
sage was: "Old man, God bless you I You have struck a 
noble blow; you have done a mighty work; God was with 
you ; your heart was in the right place. I send you across 
five hundred miles the pulse of a woman's gratitude." And 
Governor Wise has opened the door, and announced to the 
world that she may go in. John Brown has conquered 
the pirate. Hope I there is hope everywhere. It is onlj 
^e universal history: 

^ighi forever on thoBottSold^ Mfsa mg Iw a iw on Hie Uttoniy 

Bnt tha^.acaffi^ld sw&js the future, and behind the dim unknowa 
Standeth €k>d witfain the shadow, keeping watch above hia own.** 
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THE LOST ARTS« 

LADIES AJTD GEXTLEMEN,— I am to talk to you 
to-night about "The Lost Arts/' — a lecture which 
has grown under my hand year after year, and which 
belongs to that first phase of the lyceum system, before it 
tmdertook to meddle with political duties or dangerous and 
angry questions of ethics; when it was merely an academic 
institution, trying to win busy men back to books, teaching a 
little science, or repeating some tale of foreign travel, or 
painting some great representative character, the symbol of 
his age. I think I can claim a purpose beyond a moment's 
amusement in this glance at early civilization. 

I, perhaps, might venture to claim that it was a medicine 
for what is the most objectionable feature of our national 
character; and that is self-conceit, — an undue appreciation 
of ourselves, an exaggerated estimate of our achievements, 
of our inventions, of our contributions to popular comfort, 
and of our place, in fact, in the great procession of the ages. 
We seem to imagine, that whether knowledge will die with 
us, or not, it certainly began with us. We have a pitying 
estimate, a tender pity, for the narrowness, ignorance, and 
darkness of the bygone ages. We seem to ourselres not only 
to monojwlize, but to have begun, the era of light. In other 
words, we are all running over with a fourth-day-of- July spirit 
of self-content. I am often reminded of the German whom 
the English poet Coleridge met at Frankfort. He always 
took off his hat with profound respect when he ventured to 
speak of himself. It seems to me, the American people 

^ Used by kind permlsBlon of Messrs. Lee and Shepard. 
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might be painted in tlie chronic attitude of taking off its hat 
to itself; and therefore it can be no waste of time, with an 
audience in such a mood, to take their eyes for a moment 
from the present civilization, and guide them back to that 
earliest possible era that history describes for us, if it were 
only for the purpose of asking whether we boast on the right 
line. I might despair of curing us of the habit of boasting, 
but I might direct it better! 

Well, I have been somewhat criticised, year after year, 
for this endeavor to open up the claims of old times. I have 
been charged with repeating useless fables with no founda- 
tion. To-day I take the mere subject of glass. This mate- 
rial, Pliny says, was discovered by accident. Some sailors, 
landing on the eastern coast of Spain, took their cooking uten- 
sils, and supported them on the sand by the stones that they 
found in the neighborhood: they kindled their fire, cooked 
the fish, finished the meal, and removed the apparatus; and 
glass was found to have resulted from the nitre and sea-sand, 
vitrified by the heat. Well, I have been a dozen times criti- 
cised by a number of wise men, in newspapers, who have said 
that this was a very idle tale, that there never was sufficient 
heat in a few bundles of sticks to produce vitrification, — 
glass-making. I happened, two years ago, to meet, on the 
prairies of Missouri, Professor Shepherd, who started from 
Yale College, and, like a genuine Yankee, brings up any- 
where where there is anything to do. I happened to mention 
this criticism to him. " Well,'' says he, " a little practical life 
would have freed men from that doubt." Said he, "We 
stopped last year in Mexico, to cook some venison. We got 
down from our saddles, and put the cooking apparatus on 
stones we found there; made our fire with the wood we got 
there, resembling ebony; and when we removed the apparatus 
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there was pure silver gotten out of the embers by tlie intense 
heat of that almost iron wood. Now," said he, "that heat 
was greater than any necessary to vitrify the materials of 
glass." Why not suppose that Pliny's sailors had lighted on 
some exceedingly hard wood? May it not be as possible as 
in this case? 

So, ladies and gentlemen, with a growing habit of dis- 
trust of a large share of this modem and exceedingly scien- 
tific criticism of ancient records, I think we have been 
betraying our own ignorance, and that frequently, when the 
statement does not look, on the face of it, to be exactly accu- 
rate, a little investigation below the surface will show that 
it rests on a real truth. Take, for instance, the English 
proverb, which was often quoted in my college ds^s. We 
used to think how little logic the common people had; and 
when we wanted to illustrate this in the schoolroom, — it was 
what was called a non sequitur: the effect did not come from 
the cause named, — we always quoted the English proverb, 
"Tenterden steeple is the cause of Goodwin Sands." We 
said, "How ignorant a population!" But, when we went 
deeper into the history, we found that the proverb was not 
meant for logic, but was meant for sarcasm. One of the 
bishops had fifty thousand pounds given to him to build a 
breakwater to save the Goodwin Sands from the advancing 
sea; but the good bishop, — being one of the kind of bishops 
which Mr. Froude describes in his lecture, that the world 
would be better if Providence would remove them from it, — • 
instead of building the breakwater to keep out the sea, sim- 
ply bmlt a steeple; and this proverb was sarcastic, and not 
logical, that "Tenterden steeple was the cause of the Good- 
win Sands." When you contemplate the motive there was 
the closest and best-welded logic ia llie proverb. So I think 
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a laxge akare of our criticbm of old legends ajad old sltt^ 
ments will be found m the end to be tlie ignoiimee that o¥ej> 
leaps its own saddle, and falls on tbe otbi^ sid^. 

Well, mj first illustration ought to be this material, glass: 
but, before I pxoeeed to ia& of these lost arts, I ought in 
fairness to make an exception; and it is the conception and 
conceit which Ues here. Over a very Luige section, of U^r- 
ature, there is a singular contradiction to this swelling cobt 
ceit. There are certain lines in which the modems are ill 
satisfied with thetnselves, and contented to acknowledge thait 
they ought fairly to sit down at the feet of their predecessors. 
Take poetry, paintings sculpture, architecture j the drama, audi 
almost everything in works of any form that relates to beauty, 
— with regard to that whole sweep, the modem world gilds ifc 
with its admiration of the beautiful. Take the very phrases 
that we use. The artist says he wishes to- go to Bome^ " Fo» 
what?" — "To study the masters." Well^ all the masters 
have been in their graves several hundred years^ We are sA 
pupils. You tell the poet, "^, that line of yours wowld 
remind one of Hcmier," and he is crazy. Stand in front of at 
painting, in the hearing of the artist, and compare its coloring, 
to that of Titian ox Eaphael, and he remembers you forever.; 
I remember once standing in f rc»t of a bit of marble carved( 
by Powers, a Vermonter, who had a matcAlessy instincti^w 
love of art, and perception of beauty. I said to an Italian; 
standing with me, "Well^ now, that seems to me to be p€K- 
fection." The answer was, "To be perfection^" — shxuggiag 
his shouldere^— " why, sia, that reminds you of Phidias! " m 
if to remind you of that Grreek was a greater compliment 
than to be perfection. 

Well, now the very choice of phrases betrays a eonfessicm. 
of inferiority, and you. sef qit again creeps out bx the amount 
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we "Sorrow. Take the whole range o£ imaginative literature, 
and we are all wholesale borrowers. In every matter that 
relates to invention, to use, or beauty, or form, we are 
borrowers. 

Ton may giance around the furniture of the palaces in 
Europe, and you may gather all these utensils of art or use; 
and, when you have fixed the shape and forms in your mind, 
I will take you into the museum of Naples, which gathers 
all remains of the domestic life of the Romans, and you shall 
not find a single one of these modem forms of art or beauty 
or use, that was not anticipated there. We have hardly 
added one single line or sweep of beauty to the antique. 

Take the stories of Shakespeare, who has, perhaps, written 
his forty-odd plays. Some are historical. The rest, two 
thirds of them, he did not stop to invent, but he found them. 
These he clutched, ready made to his hand, from the Italian 
novelists, who had taken them before from the East. Cin- 
der^la and her slipper is older than all history, like half a 
dozen other baby legends. The annals of the world do not 
go back far enough to tell us from where they first came. 

All the boys' plays, like everything that amuses the child 
In ike open air, are Asiatic. Bawlinson will show you that 
t&iey came somewhere from the banks of the Ganges or the 
anburbs of Damascus. Bulwer borrowed the incideirts of his 
Boman stories from legends of a thousand years before. 
Indeed, Dunlop, who has grouped the histoiy of the novels 
Df all Europe into one essay, says that in the nations of mod- 
ern Europe there have been two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred distinct stones. He says at least two hundred of 
these may be traced, before Christianity, to the other side of 
the Kact Sea. If this were my topic, which it is not, I 
might tell you that even our newspaper jokes are enjoying a 
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very respectable old age. Take Maria Edgeworth's essay on' 
Irish bulls and the laughable mistakes of the Irish. Even 
the tale which either Maria Edgeworth or her father thought 
the best is that famous story of a man writing a letter as fol- 
lows : " My dear friend, I would write you in detail, more 
minutely, if liiere was not an impudent fellow looking over 
my shoulder, reading every word/^ ( "No, you lie: I've not 
read a word you have written 1 '') This is an Irish bull, still 
it is a very old one. It is only two hundred and fifty years 
older than the New Testament. Horace Walpole dissented 
from Kichard Lovell Edgeworth, and thought the other Irish 
bull was the best, — of the man who said, " I would have been 
a very handsome man, but they changed me in the cradle," 
That comes from Don Quixote, and is Spanish; but Cervantes 
borrowed it from the Greek in the fourth century, and the 
Greek stole it from the Egyptian himdreds of years back. 

There is one story which it is said Washington has related, 
of a man who went into an inn, and asked for a glass of 
drink from the landlord, who pushed forward a wineglass 
about half the usual size; the tea-cups also in that day were 
not more than half the present size. The landlord said, 
" That glass out of which you are drinking is forty years old." 
— " Well," said the thirsty traveller, contemplating its dimin- 
utive proportions, " I think it is the smallest thing of its age 
I ever saw." That story as told is given as a story of Athens 
three hundred and seventy-five years before Christ was bom. 
Why! all these Irish bulls are Greek, — every one of them. 
Take the Irishman who carried around a brick as a spec- 
imen of the house he had to sell; take the Irishman who 
shut his eyes, and looked into the glass to see how he would 
look when he was dead; take the Irishman that bought a 
■^ow, alleging that crows were reported to live two hundred 
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yearS; and lie meant to set out and try it; take the Irishman 
v^ho met a friend who said to him, " Why, sir, I heard you 
were dead." — " Well," says the man, " I suppose you see I'm 
not." — "Oh, no!" says he, "I would believe the man who 
told me a good deal quicker than I would you." Well, those 
are all Greek. A score or more of them, of the parallel char- 
acter, come from Athens. 

Our old Boston patriots felt that tarring and feathering 
a Tory was a genuine patent Yankee fire-brand, — ^Yankeeism. 
They little imagined that when Richard Coeur de Lion set 
out on one of his crusades, among the orders he issued to his 
camp of soldiers was, that any one who robbed a hen-roost 
should be tarred and feathered. Many a man who lived in 
Connecticut has repeated the story of taking children to the 
limits of the town, and giving them a sound thrashing to 
enforce their memory of the spot. But the Burgundians in 
France, in a law now eleven hundred years old, attributed 
valor to the East of France because it had a law that the 
children should be taken to the limits of the district, and 
there soundly whipped, in order that they might forever 
remember where the limits came. 

So we have very few new things in that line. But I said 
I would take the subject, for instance, of this very material — 
very substance — glass. It is the very best expression of 
man's self-conceit. 

I had heard that nothing had been observed in ancient 
times which could be called by the name of glassf — that there 
had been merely attempts to imitate it. I thought they had 
proved the proposition: they certainly had elaborated it. In 
Pompeii, a dozen miles south of Naples, which was covered 
with ashes by Vesuvius eighteen hundred years ago, they 
broke into a room fxdl of glass: there was ground-glass, 
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Genoa Cathedral was considered a solid emerald. The 
Roman Catholic legend of it was, that it was one of the 
treasures that the Queen of Sheba gave to Solomon^ and that 
it was the identical cup out of which the Saviour drank at 
the Last Supper. Columbus must have admired it. It was 
venerable in his day; it was death for anybody to touch it 
but a Catholic priest And when Napoleon besieged Q^noa, 
— I mean the great Napoleon, not the present little fellow, — 
it was offered by the Jews to loan the Senate three million 
dollars on that single article as security. Napoleon took it, 
and carried it to France, and gave it to the Institute. Some- 
what reluctantly the scholars said, "It is not a stone: we 
hardly know what it is." 

Cicero said that he had seen the entire "Hiad," which is 
a poem as large as the New Testament, written on a skin 
so that it could be rolled up in the compass of a nut-shell. 
Now, this is imperceptible to the ordinary eye. ou have 
seen the Declaration of Independence in the compass of a 
quarter of a dollar, written with glasses. I have to-day a 
paper at home, as long as half my hand, on which was pho- 
tographed the whole contents of a London newspaper. It 
was put under a dove's wing, and sent into Paris, where they 
enlarged it, and read the news. This copy of the "Iliad" 
must have been made by some such process. 

In the Roman theatre, — the Coliseum, which could seat 
a hundred thousand people, — the emperor's box, raised to 
the highest tier, bore about the same proportion to the space 
as this stand does to this hall; and to look down to the centre 
of a six-acre lot, was to look a considerable distance. ( " Con- 
siderable," by the way, is not a Yankee word. Lord Chester- 
field uses it in his letters to his son, so it has a good English 
origin.) Pliny says that Nero the tyrant had a ring with a 
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gem in it, which he looked through, and watch^ the sword- 
play of the gladiators, — men who killed each other to amuse 
the people, — more clearly than with the nak^d eye. So 
Nero had an opera-glass. 

So Mauritius the Sicilian stood on the promontory of his 
18 island, and could sweep over the entire sea to the coast of 
Africa with his naiLSCopite, which is a word derived from 
two Greek words, meaning "to see a ship." Evidently Mau- 
ritius, who was a pirate, had a marine telescope. 

You may visit Dr. Abbot's museum, where you will see 
the ring of Cheops. Bimaen puts him five hundred years 
befo(re Christ. The signet of the ring is about the 
size of a quarter of a dollar, and the engraving is invisible 
without the aid of glasses. No man was ever shown into 
the cabinets of gems in Italy without being furnished with 
a microscope to look at them. It would be idle for him to 
look at them without one. He couldn't appreciate the deli- 
cate lines and the expression of the faces. If you go to 
Parma, they will show you a gem once worn on the finger 
of Michael Angelo, of which the engraving is two thousand 
years old, on which there are the figures of seven women. 
You must have the aid of a glass in order to distinguish the 
forms at all. I have a friend who has a ring, perhaps three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and^on it is the naked figure 
of the god Hercules. By the aid of glasses, you can distin- 
guish the interlacing muscles, and count every separate hair 
on the eyebrows. Layard says he would be unable to read 
the engravings on Nineveh without strong spectacles, they 
are so extremely small. Kawlinson brought home a stone 
about twenty inches long and ten wide, containing an entire 
treatise on mathematics. It would be -p&xiectlj illegible 
without glasses. Now, if we are unable to read it without 
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the aid of glaflBes, jon msy mxjppo9e the insn wKo eu g mv di 
it liad pnttj strong speatadee. 60 the microacope^ inatead 
of dating {ram orir time, finds its brothen in tlia books af 
Moeee, — and these are infant brothers. 

So if 70a take colois. Color is, we saj, an omamfint 
We dye our dreflses, and omansent onr fumittiTe. It is aa 
ornament to gratify the eye. But the Egyptians impressed it 
into a 110W seirice. !For them, it was a method of recording 
history. Some parts of their hist(M!y were written, but when 
they wanted to elaborate lustory Aey painted it Their col- 
ors are immortal, else we eould not know of it We find 
upon the stucco of iiheir walls their kings holding court, their 
armies mardbing out, their craftsmen in the shipyard, wit^ 
the ships floating in the dock ; and, in fact, we traice all their 
rites and customs painted in undying coloos. The French 
who went to iEgypt with Ifl'apoleon said that all the coiois 
were perfect except ^fhe greenish-white, which is the hardest 
for us. They had no difficulty with the Tyrian purple. The 
burned city of Pompeii was a city of stucco. All fihe houses 
are stucco outsidfi, and it is stained with Tyrian purple, — 
the royal color of antiquity. 

But you never con rely on the name of a color after a 
thousand years. So the Tyrian purple is almost a red, — 
about the color of these curtains. This is a city of all Tsd. 
It had been buried serenteen hundred years; and if you take 
a shoTel now, and cleaor away the ashes, this color flames up 
upon you, a great deal richer than anything we can produce. 
You can go down into the narrow vault which Netro built 
him as a retreat from the great heat, and you wiU And Ae 
walls painled bU crv^er with f amcif ul designs in lanvbeaqptt^ 
which ha^e 'bean buxied beneath the .earth fifteen hundiBd 
years; but when the peasants light it up with rtibeir taaclea^ 
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tlM eoloiB flaah out before you a& fresh as they were in the 
days of St. PauL Your fellow citizen, Mr. Page, spent 
WAye years iu Yenicey Eddying Titian's method of mixing 
liis* col(«% and he thinks he has got it. Yet come down f romi 
Titian, whose colors are wonderfully and perfectly fresh, toD 
Sir Joshua Eeynolds, and although his colors ase not yet a 
hundred years did, they are fading : the colors on his lips aro' 
dying out, and the cheeks- are losing their tints. He did not 
know how te mix welL All this mastery of ocdor b as yet: 
unequalled. If you should go with that most delightful o£ 
all lecturers^ Professor Tyndall, he would schow you in the 
spectrum the vaniidiing rays^ of violet, and prove to you tihat: 
beyond their linut there 9M rays stiU more delicate, and to* 
jjou invisible, but which he^ by chanical pap^, will make) 
visibie; and hie will tell you that probably,, though you see 
three or four incbes more than three hundred years ago your 
pE^deceasam did,, yet three hundiied years^ after our sncces- 
acBss will surpass- our limit.. The Preneh have a theory that 
there is a certain delicate ahacb of blue thai? Ihropeaais can- 
n;0t sea In one of his leetunss to his students, Buskin opened 
bisr C&thelic mass-book, and said,. ^^ Qenldemen,. we^ aoe the. 
beat chemists in tbe wodd. ITo EngUshmait eimr could! doubt 
that. But we cannot make sucht & searlet as' thair <°^ evenv 
if we could,, it would not. last for tw^ity yeacK. Yet this is" 
&re hundred' yeaze old! '' The Prenohmasa says, ^^I amt the 
best dyer in Europe : nobody can equaB me,, and nobody can^ 
SHispass Lyons/' Yet in Cttdnmere-, whesre* the' girisu nndre^ 
shawls worth thirty thousand dolluDB, they wilL shiHW' him 
tlii»e hundred distinct colors^, whiehhe net (mbp cannet make, 
but cannot even distingnishu. 'W&en. I w«a in. Seme, if &i 
lady^ wished to* weav a half Sbzcoi eelon at a nuoBijiWDade,. 
and bave tbenouidl- i^ bawnony^, ake would! ge to the Jews; for 
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the Oriental eye is better than even those of France or Italy/ 
of which we think so highly. 

Taking the metals, the Bible in its first chapters shows thai 
man first conquered metals there in Asia; and on that spot to- 
day he can work more wonders with those metals than we can. 

One of the surprises that the European artists receiyed, 
when the English plundered the summer palace of the King 
of China^ was the curiously wrought metal vessels of every 
kind^ far exceeding all the boasted skill of the workmen of 
Europe. 

Mr. Colton, of "The Boston Journal," the first week he 
landed in Asia, found that his chronometer was out of order, 
from the steel of the works haviDg become rusted. "The 
London Medical and Surgical Journal'' advises sui^eons not 
to venture to carry any lancets to Calcutta, — to have them 
gilded, because English steel could not bear the atmosphere 
of India. Yet the Damascus blades of the Crusades were 
not gilded, and they are as perfect as they were eight cen- 
turies ago. There was one at the London Exhibition, the 
point of which could be made to touch the hilt, and which 
could be put into a scabbard like a corkscrew, and bent every 
way without breaking, like an American politician. Now, 
the wonder of this is, that perfect steel is a marvel of sci-^ 
ence. If a London chronometer maker wants the best steel 
to use in his chronometer, he does not send to Sheffield, the 
centre of all science, but to the Punjaub, the empire of the 
seven, rivers, where there is no science at all. The first needle 
ever made in England was made in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, and made by a negro; and when he died, the art 
died with him. Some of the first travellers in Africa stated 
that they found a tribe in the interior who gave them better 
razors than they had; the irrepressible negro coming up in 
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science as in politics. The best steel is the greatest triiimpK 
of metallurgy, and metallurgy is the glory of chemistry. 

The poets have celebrated the perfection of the Oriental 
steel; and it is recognized as the finest by Moore, Byron, 
Scott, Southey, and many others. I have even heard a yoimg 
advocate of the lost arts find an argument in Byron's " Sen- 
nacherib," from the fact that the mail of the warriors in that 
one short night had rusted before the trembling Jews stole 
out in the morning to behold the terrible work of the Lord. 
Scott, in his " Tales of the Crusaders,^' — for Sir Walter was 
curious in his love of the lost arts— describes a meeting 
between Kichard Coeur de lion and Saladin. Saladin asks 
Eichard to show him the wonderful strength for which he is 
famous, and the Norman monarch responds by severing a 
bar of iron which lies on the floor of his tent. Saladin says, 
"I cannot do that;" but he takes an eider-down pillow from 
the sofa, and, drawing his keen blade across it, it falls in two 
pieces. Eichard says, "This is the black art; it is magic; it 
is the devil: you cannot cut that which has no resistance;" 
and Saladin, to show him that such is not the case, takes a 
scarf from his shoulders, which is so light that it almost floats 
in the air, and, tossing it up, severs it before it can descend. 
George Thompson told me he saw a man in Calcutta throw 
a handful of floss-silk into the air, and a Hindoo sever it into 
pieces with his sabre. We can produce nothing like this. 

Taking their employment of the mechanical forces, and 
their movement of lai^e masses from the earth, we know 
that the Egyptians had the five, seven, or three mechanical v 
powers; but we cannot account for the multiplication and 
increase necessary to perform the wonders they accomplished. 

In Boston, lately, we have moved the Pelham Hotel, 
weighing fifty thousand tons, fourteen feet, and ar© very 
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PHMmI of it; and since theai we liAve moved, a. wJiole blcx^ <££ 
houses tweoiy-lkree feet^ and I liave no doul^t we will write 
a book about it:, but tbeze ia a book telling, hem Domeflico 
Foutana of the sixteendi century set up the Egyptiaa obelisk 
at Borne on end, in the Papaey of Sixtos Y. WcmderfBli 
Yet the Egyptians quairied that stoae, and carried it a hnfih 
died and fifty miles^ and the Bomans brou^t it seven konr 
dred and fifty miles^ and neva: said a word aboot it. Mr. 
Batteison, of Hartf oid^ walking with Bruniel, the axehiteet 
of the Thames tunnel^ ia Egypt, asked him witat be thought 
of the mechanical power of the Egyptians; and be aaid^ 
^^ There is Pcmipey's FUlar: it is a huzidred feet bigh^ and the 
capital weighs two thousand pounds. It is scanething of a 
feat to hang two thousand pounda at that height in the air, 
and the few men that can do it would bel^;^ discuss Egyptian 
mecbanicsb'' 

Take canals. The Suez Canal absorbs bdi its receiftft ut 
cleaning out the sand wbicb fills it; continually, and it ift 
not yet known wbetbec it is a peeuniuuy auceess^ The 
ancients built a canal at rigbt angles to oucs;. beeause they 
knew it would not fill u^ if built in that direetien, asd they 
knew sucb an one as ours would. Tbere were ma^dficcait 
canals in. tbe land of the Jews^ with perfeetly Mrsaaged gates 
and sluieea. We bsve only just bagua to- undiBiRatand ven- 
tilatian properly foe our houses^ yet late expeiiments^ at tiift 
Pyramids ia Egypt show that those EgyptiaiL tombe were 
ventilated in the most perfect and scientific meamm^ 

Again: eement is mod»n„ for the anci^its diessed and 
joined their stones so dosely, tbat,. in biiildiTigR tbousanda of 
yeazs old,, the thin bkde of ai peakntfe cannot be jBoneadi 
between them. The Baikoad dates back te^ Egypt Asago 
has dainoed! tbat tbqp^ bad at bnowkdge^ o£ steam. A paimting 
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luia bean dkco^ered of a ship full of macliineay, aoid a Ficfnch 
engineer iuid that Uiie arraageoLeint of this luacMikery could 
^nly be acoouirted for bf enppoeiiig tbte mod^e power to 
Imve been fiteam. Bramah adoiowledgeB that he took the 
ideft of Tm oekibivEted lock from an a&eieiitt Egyptian pattern. 
De Tooquesrilb aays tbeie was xk> Bocial queadoii tbatt wm mxt 
dkeusBed to rage iodl Egypt. 

" Weil,'' my you, " FrwikliB inveirted the ligh*niBg-rod." 
I have no douikt he did; but years before his iuTieuiion, and 
before muskets were invented, the old sold^eas <m g^^axd on 
ithe towers used Franklin's ifive&tion to keep guard with; 
and if a spark passed between thesn and the sp^u^head, they 
can and bone the warning of the «tate and •eondiftian of affairs. 
After that you wiU admit that Benjaniin Franklin was not 
tiie only one tiaat knew of the presenoe of electrtoity, and 
the advaiitages deiwed from its use. Soloooaoa's Temple, you 
will find, was situated on an exposed poiat ^cf tihe hill: the 
temple was bo kf ty that it whb often in peril, and was guarded 
by a system exactly like that cf Benjamin FiankUn. 

Well, I may tell you* a little of ancient manufactures. The 
Duchess of Snqgimdy took a necklace from tiofe* nsok of a 
mnmmy, and wone it io a baH given at the Tuileries; and 
everybody said they lihoT^ht it was the newest thing there. A 
Hindoo priiDeeBB came into court; and her father, seeing her, 
said, "Go hcfflae, you are not decently covered, — gt) liome; " 
and she said, ^Father, I ibave seven sixits esi;" but the suits 
were of muslin, so thin that the king could see ihropgh them. 
A Koman poet says, " The girl was in the poedc dress of the 
country." I fancy the French would be rather aatamehed 
at tins. Four hundred and fifty years ago, the first spinning- 
Boaehine was introduced into Europe. I have evidence to 
•diow that it made iits appearance two thousand years before. 
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Well, I tell you this fact to show that perhaps we don^t 
invent jnst everything. Why did I think to grope in the 
aahee for this? Because all Egypt knew the secret, which 
was not the knowledge of the professor, the king, and the 
priest. Their knowledge won an historic privilege which 
separated them from and brought down the masses; and this 
chain was broken when Cambyses came down from Persia, 
and by his genius and intellect opened the gates of knowl- 
edge, thundering across Egypt, drawing out civilization from 
royalty and priesthood. 

Such was the system which was established in Egypt of 
old. It was four thousand years before humanity took that 
subject to a proper consideration; and, when this considera- 
tion was made, civilization changed her character. Learning 
no longer hid in a convent, or slumbered in the palace. Nol 
she came out, joining hands with the people, ministering and 
dealing with them. 

We have not an astrology in the stare, serving only the 
kings and prfests: ^v« hare an astrology serving all thoee 
around us. We have not a chemistry hidden in underground 
cells, striving for wealth, striving to change everything into 
gold. No: we have a chemistry laboring with the farmer, 
and digging gold out of the earth with the miner. Ah ! this is 
the nineteenth century; and, of the hundreds of things we 
know, I can show you ninety-nine of them which have been 
anticipated. It is the liberty of intellect, and a diffusion of 
knowledge, that has caused this anticipation. 

When Gibbon finished his history of Rome, he said, " The 
hand will never go back upon the dial of time, when every- 
thing was hidden in fear in the dark ages.''' He nmde that 
boast as he stood at night in the rains of the Corsani Palace, 
looking out upon the places where the monks were chanting. 
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That vision disappeared, and there arose in its stead the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter. Conld he look back upon the past, he would 
see nations that went up in their strength, and down to graves 
with fire in one hand, and iron in the other hand, before 
Borne was peopled, which, in their strength, were crushed in 
subduing civilization. But it is a very different principle 
that governs this land ; it is one which should govern every 
land; it is one which this nation needs to practise this day. 
It is the human property : it is the divine will that any man 
has the right to know anything which he knows wiU be ser 
viceable to himself and to his fellow man, and that will make 
art immortal if God means that it shall last. 



THE MURDER OF LOVEJOY 

[At the great meeting held In Faneull Hall, December 8, 1837, to denounce 
the murder of Liovejoy by the mob at Alton, Illinois, while defending hU 
printing-press, after addresses by Dr. Channlng and George S. Hlllard, Hon. 
James T. Austin, attorney-general of the Commonwealth, rose, and In a i 
speech of great bitterness compared the slaves to a menagerie of wild i 
beasts and the rioters at Alton to the " orderly mob " which threw the j 
tea overboard In 1773, and declared that Lovejoy was presumptuous, and 
" died as the fool dleth." The speech produced great excitement. Wendell 
Phillips, then a young man of twenty-six, who had not expected to take 
part In the meeting, was unable to keep silent, and rose to reply, while 
that portion of the assembly which sympathized with the attorney-general 
became so boisterous that he had difficulty In gaining the audience. Mr. 
Phillips had spoken before this at a meeting of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society In Lynn, March 28, 1837; but this speech in Faneull Hall 
was the real beginning of his great public career.] 

MR. CHAIRMAN',— We have met for the freest dis- 
cussion of these resolutions, and the events which 
gave rise to them. I hope I shall be permitted to 
express my surprise at the sentiments of the last speaker, — 
SUirprise not only at such sentiments from such a man, but at 
the ai^lause they have received within these walls. A com- 
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parison Las been drawn between the events of the ReToIirtioii' 
and the tragedy at Alton. We have heard it aseezted hew^ 
in Faateoil Hall, that Great Britain had a right to tax tii9 
colonies; and we have heard the mob at* Alton, Ae drunken 
murderers of Lovejoy, compared to those patriot lathers who 
threw the tea overboard ! Fellow citizens, is this Fanenil HaH 
doctrine? The mob at Alton were met to wrest from a citizen 
his just rights, — met to resist the laws. We have been told 
that our fathers did the same; and the glorkms mantle of 
Revolutionary precedent has been thrown over the mobs of 
our day. To make out their title to such defence the g«itle- 
man says that the British Parliament had a right to tax these 
colonies. It is manifest that, without this, his parallel falls 
to the ground; for Lovejoy had stationed himself within con- 
stitutional bulwarks. He was not only defending the free- 
dom of the press, but he was under his own roof, in arms with 
the sanction of the civiil authority. The men who assailed 
him went against and over the laws. The mob, as the gesile- 
man terms it, — mob, forsooth ! certainly we sons of the tea- 
spillers are a marvellously patient generation! — the " orderiy; 
mob '' which assembkd! in the Old Somth to destn^ ike tea 
were mfit to reost, not the laws, but illegal exactions f SLama 
on the American who calls the tea tax and Stamp Act laws I 
Our fathers resisted, not the King's prerogative, but the King's 
usurpation. To find any other aeeouad;, you nnust read ous 
Revolutionary history upside down. Our State archives are 
loaded with arguments of John Adams to prove the taxes laid 
by the British Parliament unconstitutional, — beyond ita 
power. It was not till this was made out that the men of 
New England rushed to arms. The arguments of the Ooth3»3 
Chamber and the House of Representatives preceded aii<i 
sanctioned the contest. To draw the conduct of ouir 
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into a precedent for mobs, for a righrt to resist laws w© -oar- 
selves have enacted, is an insult to their memaoiy. The differ- 
ence between the excitements of those days and onr own, 
which the gentleman in iindness to the latter has overlooked, 
is simply this: the men of that day went for the right, as 
secured by the laws. They were the people riang to sustain 
the laws and constitution of the province. The riotars of our 
day go for their own wills, right or wrong. ^, when I heard 
the gentleman lay down principles which place the murderers 
of Alton side by side vnHh Otis and Hancock, with Quincy and 
Adams, I thought those pictured Kps [pointing to the portraits 
in the HaTl] would have broken into voice to rebuke the 
recreant American, — the slanderer of the dead. The gentle- 
man said that he diould sink into insignificance if he dared 
not gainsay the principles of these resolutions. Bir, for tlie 
sentiments he has uttered, on soil consecrated Ijy the prayers 
of Puritans and the blood of patriots, the eartli should have 
yawned and swallowed him up. 

£Aj^plause and hisses, with cries of ^^Take that back." 
The uproar became so great that for a long time no one could 
be heard. At length the Hon. "William StUTgis came to 
Idir. Phillips's side at Idie front of the platfoinL He was met 
with cries of " Phillips or jiobody^" " Make idm take back 
^ recreant.' " " He sha'n't go on till he takes it back.'' When 
it was understood that Mr. Sturgis meant to sustaio, not to hi- 
terrupt, Mr. PhilKps, he was listened to, and said : " I did not 
^ome here to take any |>art in this discussion, nor do I intend 
to; but I do entreat you, fellow citizens, by everything yen 
hold sacred, — I conjure you by every association connected 
with this Hall, consecrated by our fathers to freedom of dis- 
cussion^ — that yoru listen to every man who addresses you in 
a daoorous oaaaDnsr." Mr. PkUUps reeuiKked.] 

Fellow citizens, I cannot take back my words. Surely, the 
attorney-general, so long and well known here, needs not the 
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aid of your hisses against one so young as I am, — my voice 
never before heard within these walls! 

Another ground has been ta^en to excuse the mob, and 
throw doubt and discredit on the conduct of Lovejoy and his 
associates. Allusion has been made to what lawyers under- 
stand very well, — the " conflict of laws." "We are told that 
nothing but the Mississippi Kiver rolls between St. Louis and 
Alton; and the conflict of laws somehow or other gives the 
citizens of the former a right to flnd fault with the defender 
of the press for publishing his opinions so near their limits. 
Will the gentleman venture that argument before lawyers? 
How the laws of the two States could be said to come into 
conflict in such circumstances I question whether any lawyer 
in this audience can explain or understand. No matter 
whether the line that divides one sovereign State from 
another be an imaginary one or ocean-wide, the moment you 
cross it, the State you leave is blotted out of existence, so far 
as you are concerned. The Czar might as well claim to con- 
trol the deliberations of Faneuil Hall, as the laws of Missouri 
demand reverence, or the shadow of obedience, from an 
inhabitant of Illinois. 

I must find some fault with the statement which has been 
made of the events at Alton. It has been asked why Lovejoy 
and his friends did not appeal to the executive, — trust their 
defence to the police of the city. It has been hinted that, 
from hasty and ill-judged excitement, the men within the 
building provoked a quarrel, and that he fell in the course of 
it, one mob resisting another. Recollect, sir, that they did 
act with the approbation and sanction of the mayor. In 
strict truth there was no executive to appeal to for protectioiu 
The mayor acknowledged that he could not protect thenu 
They asked him if it was lawful for them to defend them* 
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fielves. He told them it was, and sanctioned their assembling 
in arms to do so. They were not, then, a mob; they were 
not merely citizens defending their own property; they were 
in some sense the posse comitatuSy adopted for the occasion 
into the police of the city, acting under the order of a magis- 
trate. It was civil authority resisting lawless violence. 
Where, then, was the imprudence? Is the doctrine to be 
sustained here that it is imprudent for men to aid magistrates 
in executing the laws? 

Men are continually asking each other, had Lovejoy a right 
to resist? Sir^ I protest against the question instead of answer- 
ing it. Lovejoy did not resist, in the sense they mean. He 
did not throw himself back on the natural right of self-defence. 
He did not cry anarchy, and let slip the dogs of civil war, 
careless of the horrors which would follow. 

Sir, as I understand this affair, it was not an individual 
protecting his property; it was .not one body of armed men 
resisting another, and making the streets of a peaceful city 
run blood with their contentions. It did not bring back the 
scenes in some old Italian cities, where family met family, 
and faction met faction, and mutually trampled the laws 
under foot. No: the men in that house were regularly 
enrolled, under the sancti'^n of the mayor. There being no 
militia in Alton, about seventy men were enrolled with the 
approbation of the mayor. These relieved each other every 
other night. About thirty men were in arms on the night of 
the sixth, when the press was landed. The next evening it 
was not thought necessary to summon more than half that 
number: among these was Lovejoy. It was, therefore, you 
perceive, sir, the police of the city resisting rioters, — civil 
government breasting itself to the shock of lawless men. 

Here is no question about the right of self-defence. It is 
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in fact simply this: has the civil magistrafte a right to 'pirt 
down a not? 

Some persons seem to imagine that ansrohy existed ;iA 
Alton from the commencement of these disputes. Not at all. 
•*' No one of ns/' says an eye-witness and a comra^ of Love- 
joy, ^^ has taken up arms during these disturbances but at the 
command of the mayor." Anarchy did not settle down on 
that devoted city till Lovejoy breathed his last. Till then th« 
law, represented in his person, sustained itself against its f oea. 
When he fell, civil authority was trampled under foot. He 
had " planted himself on his constitutional rights," — appealed 
to the laws, — claimed the protection of the civil authority, — 
taken refuge under ^^ the broad fihielfl of the constitntion. 
When through that he was pierced and fell, he fell but one 
BufEerer in a common catastrophe." He took refuge under 
the banner of liberty, — amid its folds; and, when he fell, its 
glorious Stars and Stripes, the emblem of free institutions, 
around which cluster so many heart-stirrimg memories, wete 
blotted out in the mairtyr^s blood. 

It has been stated, -perhaps inadvertently, that Lovejoy or 
his comrades fired first. This is denied by those ^svho have the 
best means of knowing. 'Guns were first fired by the mob. 
After being twice fired on, those -within the building con- 
sulted together, and deliberately returned the fire. But 
suppose they did fire first. They had a right so to do, — not 
only the right which every citizen has to defend himself, but 
the further right which every civil officer has to resist violemse. 
Ev«n if Lovejoy fired the first gun, it would not lessen his claim 
to our sympathy or destroy his title to be considered a cmartyr 
in defence of a free press. The question now is, did he uct 
within the constitution and the laws? The men who fell in 
State Street on the 5th of March, 1770, did more than Lovejoy 
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kh chaii^d with. They were the first assailants. Upon some 
alight quarrel thej pelted the troops with every missile within 
Mftch. Did this bate one jot of the eulogy with which 
Hancock and Warren haUowed thmr memory, hailing them as- 
the first martyrs in the cause of Amexioan liberty? 

If, sir, I had adopted what are called peace principles, I 
might lament the circumstances of this case. But all you who 
believe, as I do, in the right and duty of niagistra;tes- to execute 
the laws, join with me, and brand as base hypocrisy the conduct 
of those who assemble yeia? after year on ttie Fourth- of July t(^ 
fight over the battles of the Sevelution^ and yet "damn with 
faint praise " or load widi obloq<ay the memory of this man, 
who shed hia blood in defence of life, liberty, property, and 
the freedom of the press I 

Throughout that terrible night I find notbing to regret but 
this, that within the limits of ovlv country civil authority 
should have been so prostPttted as to obl^e a citizen to arm 
in his own defence, and to arm in vauu The gentleman says 
liovejoy was pBBSumptuous and imprudent, — he " died as the 
fool dieth/' And a reverend dergyman of the city tells us 
that no citizen h» s right to publish opinions disagreeable to 
the community! If any mob foQows such pablicadon, on 
bim rests its guilt! He must wait, forsooth, till the people 
come up to it and agree with him! This libel on liberty goes 
on to say that the want of right to speak as we think is an evil 
inseparable from republican institutions! If this be so, what 
are the worth? Welcome the despotism of the sultan, where 
one knows what he may publish and what he may not, ralier 
than the tyranny of this many-headed monster, the mob, 
where we know not what we may do or say till some fellow 
citizen has tried it, and paid for the lesson with his life. This 
clerical absurdity chooses as a check f<Hr the abuses of the 
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press, not the law, but the dread of a mob. By so doing, it 
deprives not only the individnal and the minority of their 
rights, but the majority also, since the expression of their 
opinion may sometimes provoke disturbance from llie minority. 
A few men may make a mob as well as many. The majority, 
then, have no rights as Christian men, to utter their senti- 
ments, if by any possibility it may lead to a mob! Shades of 
Hugh Peters and John Cotton, save us from such pulpits! 

Imprudent to defend the liberty of the press! Why? 
Because the defence was unsuccessful? Does success gild 
crime into patriotism, and the want of it change heroic self- 
devotion to imprudence? Was Hampden imprudent when he 
drew the sword and threw away the scabbard? Yet he, judged 
by that single hour, was unsuccessful. After a short exile 
the race he hated sat again upon the throne. 

Imagine yourself present when the first news of Bunker 
Hill battle reached a New England town. The tale would 
have run thus: "The patriots are routed, — the redcoats vic- 
torious, — Warren lies dead upon the field." With what scorn 
would that Tory have been received who should have charged 
Warren with imprudence! who should have said that, bred a 
physician, he was " out of place " in that battle, and " died as 
the fool dieth! '^ How would the intimation have been 
received that Warren and his associates should have waited a 
better time? But, if success be indeed the only criterion of 
prudence, Bespice fineniy — Wait till the end. 

Presumptuous to assert the freedom of the press on Ameri- 
can ground! Is the assertion of such freedom before the age? 
So much before the age as to leave one no right to make it 
because it displeases the community? Who invents this libel 
on his country? It is this very thing which entitles Lovejoy 
to greater praise. The disputed right which provoked the 
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Revolution — taxation without representation — is far 
beneath that for which he died. One word, gentlemen. As 
much as thought is better than money, so much is the cause 
in which Lovejoy died nobler than a mere question of taxes. 
James Otis thundered in this hall when the king did but touch 
his pocket. Imagine, if you can, his indignant eloquence, 
had England offered to put a gag upon his lips. 

The question that stirred the Revolution touched our civil 
interests. This concerns us not only as citizens, but as immor- 
tal beings. Wrapped up in its fate, saved or lost with it, are 
not only the voice of the statesman, but the instructions of the 
pulpit, and the progress of our faith. 

The clergy " marvellously out of place '^ where free speech 
is battled for — liberty of speech on national sins? Does the 
gentleman remember that freedom to preach was first gained, 
dragging in its train freedom to print? I thank the clergy^ 
here present, as I reverence their predecessors, who did not so 
far forget their country in their immediate profession as to 
deem it duty to separate themselves from the struggle of '76, 
— the Mayhews and Coopers, who remembered they were citi- 
zens before they were clergymen. 

Mr. Chairman, from the bottom of my heart I thank that 
brave little band at Alton for resisting. We must remember 
that Lovejoy had fled from city to city, suffered the destruc- 
tion of three presses patiently. At length he took counsel 
with friends, men of character, of tried integrity, of wide 
views, of Christian principle. They thought the crisis had 
come. It was full time to assert the laws. They saw around 
them, not a community like our own, of fixed habits, of char- 
acter molded and settled, but one " in the gristle, not yet 
hardened into the bone of manhood." The people there, chil- 
dren of our older States, seem to have forgotten the blood-tried 
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principles of their fathers the moment they lost sight of our 
!N^ew England hills. Something was to be done to show them 
the priceless value of the freedom of the press^ to bring back 
and set right their wandering and confused ideas. He and his 
advisers looked out on a community staggering like a drunken 
man, indifferent to their rights, and confused in their feelings. 
Deaf to argument, haply they might be stunned into sobriety. 
They saw that of which we cannot judge, tke necessity of 
resistance. Insulted law called for it. Public opinion, fast 
hastening on the downward course, must be arrested. 

Does not the event show they judged rightly I Absorbed 
in a thousand trifles, how has the nation all at once come to a 
stand! Men begin, as in 1776 and 1640, to discuss principles, 
to weigh characters, to find out where they are. Haply we 
may awake before we are borne over the precipice. 

I am glad, sir, to see this crowded house. It is good for us 
to be here. When liberty is in dang^, Eaneuil Hall has the 
right, it is her duty, to strike the key-note for theee United 
States. I am glad, for one reason, that remarks such as those 
to which I have alluded have been uttered here. The passage 
of these resolutions, in spite of this opposition, led by the 
attomey'*g€aieral of the Ck>mmonwealth, will show more 
clearly, more decisively, the deep indignation with, which 
Boston regards this outrage. 
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EULOGY OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 

DELIVERED AT THE FUNERAL OF GARRISON, MAY 38, 1879 

IT HAS been well said that we are not here to weep, and 
neither are we here to praise. No life closes without 
sadness. Death^ after all, no matter what hope or what 
memories surround it, is terrible and a mystery. We never 
Tpart hands that have been clasped lifelong in loving tender- 
ness but the hour is sad. Still we do not come here to weep. 
In other moments, elsewhere, we can offer tender and loving 
sympathy to those whose roof-tree is so sadly bereaved. But, 
in the spirit of the great life which we commemorate, this 
hour is for ihe utterance of r lesson: this hour is given to con- 
t^nplate a grand example, a rich inheritance, a noble life 
worthily ended. 

You come together, not to pay tribute, even loving trib- 
ute, -to the dhriend you have lost, whose features you -will miss 
from daily life, but to remember the grand lesson of that 
eareer; to speak to eadi other, and to emphasize what^that life 
teaches, — especially in the hearing of these young listeners, 
who did not see that marvellous career; in their hearing to 
construe the meaning of the great name which is borne world- 
wide, and tell them why on both sides of the ocean the news 
CKf his dmth is a matter of interest to every lover of his raee. 
ibnry friend said, we h«.e.orighttobe;aent. Those of ns 
who stood near him, who witnessed the secret springs of his 
action, ihe eonsiBtesit inwaird and outward life, have no right 
to be silent. 

The largest contribution that will ever be made by any sin- 
1^ num's life to the knowledge of the working of our institu* 
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tions will be the pietare of his career. He sounded the depths 
of the weakness, he proved the ultimate strength, of republi- 
can institutions ; he gave us to know the perils that confront 
us ; he taught us to rally the strength that lies hid. 

To my mind there are three remarkable elements in his 
career. One is rare even among great men. It was his own 
moral nature, unaided, uninfluenced from outside, that conse- 
crated him to a great idea. Other men ripen gradually. The 
youngest of the great American names that will be compared 
with his was between thirty and forty when his first anti-slav- 
ery word was uttered. Luther was thirty-four years old when 
an infamous enterprise woke him to indignation, and it then 
took two years more to reveal to him the mission Ood designed 
for him. 

This man was in jail for his opinions when he was just 
twenty-four. He had confronted a nation in the very bloom 
of his youth. It could be said of him more than of any other 
American in our day, and more than of any great leader that I 
chance now to remember in any epoch, that he did not need 
circumstances, outside influence, some great pregnant event, 
to press him into service, to provoke him to thought, to kindle 
him into enthusiasm. His moral nature was as marvellous as 
was the intellect of Pascal. It seemed to be bom fully 
equipped, " finely touched. '^ 

Think of the mere dates; think that at some twenty-four 
years old, while Christianity and statesmanship, the experi- 
ence, the genius of the land, were wandering in the desert, 
aghast, amazed, and confounded over a frightful evil, a great 
sin, this boy sounded, found, invented the talisman, " Immedi- 
ate, unconditional emancipation on the soil." You may say 
he borrowed it — true enough — from the lips of a woman on 
the other side of the Atlantic; but he was the only American 
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.whose moral nature seemed^ just on the edge of life, so per- 

'fectly open to duty and truth that it answered to the far-off 
bugle-note, and proclaimed it instantly as a complete solution 
of the problem. 

Young men, you have no conception of the miracle of that 
insight; for it is not given to you to remember with any 
vividness the blackness of the darkness of ignorance and indif- 
ference which then brooded over what was called the moral 
and religious element of the American people. When I think 
of him, as Melancthon said of Luther, " day by day grows the 
wonder fresh " at the ripeness of the moral and intellectual 
life that God gave him at the very opening. 

You hear that boy^s lips announcing the statesmanlike 
solution which startled politicians and angered church and 
people. A year afterwards, with equally single-hearted devo- 
tion, in words that have been so often quoted, with those 
dungeon doors behind him, he enters on his career. In 
January, 1831, then twenty-five years old, he starts the publi- 
cation of " The Liberator,'' advocating the immediate abolition 
of slavery; and, with the sublime pledge " I will be as harsh 
as truth and as uncompromising as justice. On this subject 
I do not wish to speak or write with moderation. I will not 
equivocate — I will not excuse — I will not retreat a single 
inch — and I will be heard." 

Then began an agitation which for the marvel of its origin, 
the majesty of its purpose, the earnestness, unselfishness, and 
ability of its appeals, the vigor of its assaidt, the deep national 
convulsion it caused, the vast and beneficent changes it 
wrought, and its widespread, indirect influence on all kindred 
moral questions, is without a parallel in history since Luther. 
This boy created and marshalled it. His converts held it up 
and carried it on. Before this, all through the preceding 
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eentaiy, there "had been among ns scattered and single A^boTi- 
tionists, earnest and able men; sometimes, like "Wythe, of 
Virginia, in high places. 

The Quakers and Covenanters had never intermitted their 
testimony against slavery. But Garrison was the first man 
to begin a movement designed to annihilate slavery. He 
annoonced the principle, arranged tbe method, gathered the 
forces, enkindled the zeal, started the argument, and finally 
marshalled the nation for and against the system in a conflict 
that came near ending tie Union. 

I marvel again at tbe instinctive sagacity which discerned 
the hidden forces fit for such a movement, called them fortli, 
and wielded them to sucli prompt results. Archimedes said, 
^^Give me a spot, and! will move the world." O^Connell 
leaned back on three millions of Irishmen, all on fire with 
B;>'mpatliy. Cobden's hands were held up by tbe whole manu- 
facturing interest of Great Britain. His treasury was the 
wealtli of the middle classes of tlie country; and behind Tilm 
also, in fair proportion, stood the religious convictions of 
England. 

Marvellous was their agitation. As you gaze upon it in 
its successive stages, and analyze it, you are astonished at 
what they invented for tools. "But this boy stood alone, — 
titterly alone, at first. There was no sympathy anywhere; his 
hands were empty; one single penniless comrade ^was his only 
helper. Starving on bread and w^ter, he could command the 
use of types, that was aH. Traie endeavored to crusli tim; 
the inteHectnal Efe of America cEsowned him. 

My friend IVeld lias said the Church was a iinok barik of 
black cloud looming over him. Yes. But no sooner did 'fke 
Ghurch discern flie impetuous boy's purpose tban out of that 
dead, slug^h cloud thundered and lightened a maligiirty 
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"vbicli conld not find words to express its hate. The very 
|)ulpit where I stand saw this spostle of libertj and justice 
sore beset, always in great need, and often in deadly peril; 
yet it never gave him one word of approval or sympathy. 
Dtoing all this weary struggle Mr. Garrison felt its weight in 
the scale against him. In those years it led the sect which 
arrogates to itself the name of Liberal. 

If this was the bearing of so-«alled Liberals, what bitterness 
of opposition, juc^ ye, did not the others show? A mere boy 
confronts church, eommeree, and college, — a boy with neither 
training nor experience! Almost at onee the assaalt tells the 
whole country ia hotly interested. What created such life 
under those ribs of death? Whenee came that instinctive 
knowledge? Where did he get that sound common sense? 
Whence did he summon that almost unerring sagacity which, 
starting agitation on an untried field, never eommitted an 
error, pvovoking year by year additional enthusksm, gather- 
ing, as ho advanced, helper after helper, to> his aide i I marvel 
at the miraculous boy. He had no means. 

Where he got, whence he summoned, how he ereated, the 
elements which changed 1830 into 1834- — 1&30 apathy, 
indifievenee, ignorance, icebeigs^ into 1835, every man, intel- 
ligently hirting him, and mobs aaaaultuig him in e^rery city - 
is a marvel which none but older men than I ean adequately 
analyze and explain. He said to a friend who- remonstrated 
with him on the heat and severity of his language, ^^ Brother, 
I have need to be all on fire, for I have mountains of ice about 
me to melt" Well, that dungeon of 183<>, that universal 
i^otky^ that deadness of soul, that contempt of what called 
ihwlf intellect, in ten years he changed into the whol^ country 
lAame. He made every single home, press, pulpit, and sen- 
at» ehamber a debating society, with his right and wrong for 
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the subject. And, as was said of Luther, ^ God honored him 
by making all the worst men his enemies.^' 

Fastened on that daily life was a malignant attention and 
criticism such as no American has ever ^idured. I wOl not 
call it a criticism of hate: that word is not strong enough. 
Malignity searched him with candles from the moment he 
uttered that God-given solution of the problem to the moment 
when he took the hand of the nation and wrote out the statute 
which made it law. Malignity searched those forty years with 
candles; and yet even malignity has never lisped a suspicion^ 
much less a charge, — never lisped a suspicion of anything 
mean, dishonorable, dishonest. No man, however mad with 
hate, however fierce in assault, ever dared to hint that there 
was anything low in motive, false in assertion, selfish in pur- 
pose, dishonest in method, — never a stain on the thought, the 
word, or the deed. 

Now, contemplate this boy entering such an arena, con- 
fronting a nation and all its forces, utterly poor, with no sym- 
pathy from any quarter, conducting an angry, widespread, and 
profound agitation for ten, twenty, forty years, amid the hate 
of everything strong in American life, and the contempt of 
everything influential, and no stain, not the slightest shadow 
of one, rests on his escutcheon I Summon me the public men, 
the men who have put their hands to the helm of the vessel of 
state since 1789, of whom that can be said, although love and 
admiration, which almost culminated in worship, attended the 
steps of some of them. 

Then look at the work he did. My friends have spoken of 
his influence. What American ever held his hand so long and 
so powerfully on the helm of social, intellectual, and moral 
America? There have been giants in our day. Great men 
God has granted in widely diflEerent spheres^ — earnest men. 
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?nen whom public admiration lifted early into power. I shall 
venture to name some of them. Perhaps you will say it is 
not usual on an occasion like this; but long-waiting truth needs 
to be uttered in an hour when this great example is still 
absolutely indispensable to inspire the effort, to guide the 
steps, to cheer the hope, of the nation not yet arrived in the 
promised land. 

I want to show you the vast breadth and depth that this 
man's name signifies. We have had Webster in the senate; 
we have had Lyman Beecher in the pulpit; we have had 
Calhoun at the head of a section; we have had a philosopher 
at Concord with his inspiration penetrating the young mind 
of the northern States. They are the four men that history, 
perhaps, will mention somewhere near the great force whose 
closing in this scene we commemorate to-day. Remember 
now not merely the inadequate means at this man's control, 
not simply the bitter hate that he confronted, not the vast 
work that he must be allowed to have done, — surely vast, 
when measured by the opposition he encoimtered and the 
strength he held in his hands, — but dismissing all those con- 
siderations, measuring nothing but the breadth and depth of 
his hold, his grasp on American character, social change, and 
general progress, what man's signet has been set so deep^ 
planted so forever on the thoughts of his epoch? Trace home 
intelligently, trace home to their sources, the changes, social, 
political, intellectual, and religious, that have come over us 
during the last fifty years, — the volcanic convulsions, the 
stormy waves which have tossed and rocked our generation, — 
and you will find close at the sources of the Mississippi this 
boy with his proclamation! 

The great party that put on record the statute of freedom 
Tvas made up of men whose c<ajscience he quickened and 
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whose intellect lie inspired, and they long rtood the took mt 
a public opinion that he created. The gziandeat name beBute 
his in the Ajuerica o£ our times is that of John Brown. Brown 
stood on the platform that Garrison built; and Mrs. Stowie 
herself charmed an audience that he gathered for her, wirtdi 
words which he inspijred, from a heart that he kindled. Sit- 
ting at his feet were leaders bom of " The liberator," the 
guides of pfublic sentin^ent. I know whereof I affirm. 

It was often jbl pleasant boast of Charles Sumner that he 
read " The liberator " two years before I did; and, among the 
great m.en who followed his lead and held up his hands in 
Massachusetts, where is the intelleet, where is the heart, that 
does not trace to this printer-boy the first pulse that bade him 
serve the slave? For myself, no words- can adequately tell 
the measureless debt I owe him, the moral and intellectual life 
he opened to ma, I feel like the old Greek, who, taught ]iam- 
self by Socrates, called his own scholaiB ^the disedples of 
Socrates." 

This is only another instance added to the rdl of the 
Washingtons and the HaiBipdena, whose root is not ability, h\A 
character; that influence which, like the great Master's of 
Judea (humanly speaking), spreading tkrou^ the centuries, 
testifies that the worid suffers its grandest changes not by 
genius, but by the more poteoit control of character. IBis was 
an earnestness that would take no denial, that eonsumed oppo- 
sition in the intensity of its convictions, lihat knew nothing but 
right. As friend after friend gathered slowly, one by one, to 
his side, in that very meeting of a dozen heroic men to form 
the New Jlngland Anti-Slavery Society, it was his eompeUing 
hand, his resolute unwillingness to temper or qiialify ihe 
utterance, that finally ledicated that fisst oi^anized moTement 
to the doatidne of immediate emancipation. 
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He seems to have imderstood, — this boy without experi- 
0lu^ey1 — he seems to have understood by instinct that right- 
eousness is the only thing which will finally compel submis- 
fiion; that one, with God, is always a majority. He seems to 
have known it at the very outset, taught of God, the herald and 
champion, God-endowed and Gbd-sent to arouse a nation, that 
only by the most absolute assertion of the uttermost truth, 
without qualification or compromise, can a nation be waked 
to conscience or strengthened for duty. No man ever under- 
stood so thoroughly — not O'Connell nor Cobden — the 
nature and deeds of that agitation which alone, in our day, 
reforms states. In the darkest hour he never doubted the 
omnipotence of conscience and the moral sentiment. 

And then look at the unquaUing courage with which he 
faced the successive obstacles that confronted him! Modest, 
believing at the outset that America could not be as corrupt 
as she seemed, he waits at the door of the churches, impor- 
tunes leading clergymen, b^s for a voice from the sanctuary, 
a consecrated protest from the pulpit. To his utter amaze- 
ment^ he learns^ by thus probing it,, that the Church will 
give him no help, but, on the contrary, suiges into the move- 
ment in oj^osition. Serene, though astounded by the unex- 
pected revelation, he simply turns his footsteps, and announces 
that ^^ a Christianity which keeps peace with the oppressor is 
no Christianity," and goes on his way to supplant the religious 
element which the Church had allied with: sin by a deeper 
religious faith. 

Ycs^ he sets himself to work — this stripling with his sling 
confronting the angry giant in comfdete steely this solitary 
evaiigellst — to make Christians of tw^xty millions of people I 
I am not esagger ating« You know,, older men,, who can go 
back to that period; I know that when one,, kindred to a voice 
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that you have lieaid to^jy whose pathiray GrarriBon's Uoo^ 
feet had made easier for the treading, when he uttered in a 
pulpit in Boston only a few strong words^ injected in the 
course of a sennon, his venerable father, between seTenty and 
eighty years, was met the next morning and his hand shaken 
by a much moved f riend« ^ Colonel, you have my sympathy. 
I cannot tell you how much I pity you." " What,** said the 
brusque old man, " what is your pity? " ^ Well, I hear your 
son went crazy at ^ Church Green ' yesterday." Such was the 
utter indifference. At that time bloody feet had smoothed 
the pathway for other men to tread. Still, then and for years 
afterwards, insanity was the only kind-hearted excuse that 
partial friends could find for sympathy with such a madman! 

If anything strikes one more prominently than another in 
this career, — to your astonishment, young men, you may say, 
— it is the plain, sober common sense, the robust English 
element which underlay Cromwell, which explains Hampden, 
which gives the color that distinguishes 1640 in England from 
1790 in France. Plain, robust, well-balanced common sense. 
Nothing erratic; no enthusiasm which had lost its hold on firm 
earth; no mistake of method; no unmeasured confidence; no 
miscalculation of the enemy's strength. Whoever mistook, 
Garrison seldom mistook. 

Fewer mistakes in that long agitation of fifty years can be 
charged to his account than to any other American. Erratic 
as men supposed him, intemperate in utterance, mad in judg- 
ment, an enthusiast gone crazy, the moment you sat down at 
his side, patient in explanation, clear in statement, sound in 
judgment, studying carefully every step, calculating every 
assault, measuring the force to meet it, never in haste, always 
patient, waiting until the time ripened, — fit for a ^eat 
leader. Cull, if you please, from the statesmen who obeyed 
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Irim, whom lie either whipped into submission or stunmoned 
into existence, — ctdl from among them the man whose 
career, fairly examined, exhibits fewer miscalculations and 
fewer mistakes than this career which is just ended. 

I know what I claim. As Mr. Weld has said, I am 
speaking to-day to men who judge by their ears, by rumors; 
who see, not with their eyes, but with their prejudices. His- 
toiy, fifty yeare hence, dispelling your prejudices, will do 
justice to the grand sweep of the orbit which, as my friend 
said, to-day we are hardly in a position, or mood, to measure. 
As Coleridge avers, " The truth-haters of to-morrow will give 
the right name to the truth-haters of to-day, for even such men 
the stream of time bears onward." I do not fear that, if my 
words are remembered by the next generation, they will be 
thought unsupported or extravagant. When history seeks the 
sources of New England character, when men begin to open 
up and examine the hidden springs and note the convulsions 
and the throes of American life within the last half centuiy, 
they will remember Parker, that Jupiter of the pulpit; they 
will remember the long unheeded but measureless influence 
that came to us from the seclusion of Concord; they will do 
justice to the masterly statesmanship which guided, during a 
part of his life, the efforts of Webster. But they will recog- . 
nize that there was only one man north of Mason and Dixon's 
line who met squarely, with an absolute logic, the else impreg- 
nable position of John C. Calhoun; only one brave, far- 
sighted, keen, logical intellect^ which discerned that there 
were only two moral points in the universe, right and wrong; 
that, when one was asserted, subterfuge and evasion would be 
sure to end in defeat. 

Here lies the brain and the heart; here lies the statesman- 
like intellect, logical as Jonathan Edwards, brave as Luther, 
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^fhich confronted the hpHc of South Carolina with an aaaertidni 
dinect and broad enou^ to make an isgne and neeeaatate a4 
conflict of two civilizations. Calhoun aaid, davety is right 
Webster and Clay shrank from him, and evaded his assertion*. 
Garrison, alone at that time, met him face to face, proclaiming 
slavery a sin and daring all the inferences. It is true, as Kew 
Orleans complains to-day in her journals, that this man.- 
brought upon America everything they call the dis&ster of that 
last twenty years; and it is equally true that, if you aedc 
through the hidden causes and unheeded events for the hand, 
that wrote ^^ emancipation " on the statute book and on the 
flag, it lies still there to-day. 

I have no time to number the many kindred reforms to- 
which he lent as profound an earnestness and almost as lazge^ 
aid. 

I hardly dane enter that home. Them is one other markedi. 
and, as it seems to me,, unprecedented, element in. thia career. 
His wae the happiest life I ever saw. iNb need for pity. Let 
no tear fall over his life. No man gathered into his boaoHi a 
fuller sheaf of blessing, delight, and joy. Ll his sev^ity yesRb 
there were not arrows- enough in the whole quiver of thaw 
Church or State to wound him. As Ghiizot once said frDni.1iie> 
tribune, ^^ Gentlemen, you. cannot get high; aiougk to reaehr 
the level of my contempt." So Gbrsison, from the serene lev^ 
of his daily life, from the faith that never faltered, was able ttf * 
say to Ammcan hate,. ^^ You caomot reach up to the levdL ofi. 
my home mood, my daily existence.'^ I have seen him indit^ 
mately for thirty years^ while raining on his head, was the hate; 
of the (snnmunity, when by every poseible foxm of. expresaimi. 
malignily let him know that it wished him: ail sonte of hazDb. 
I never skw him unhappy. I never saw the moment. tiBat 
serene, abounding faith in tiie neetiiiHle o£ Im maHsfm^, tibsD 
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raoimdzLese of his method, and the certainty of his success did 
-not lift him above all possibility of being reached by any 
-elamor about him. Every one of his near friends will agree 
with me that this was the happiest life G-od has granted in our 
(day to any American standing in the foremost rank of influ- 
ence and effort. 

Adjourned from the stormiest meeting, where hot debate 
had roiffied all his powers as near to anger as hk nature ever 
let him come, the music of a dozen voices — enren of those 
who had just apposed him — or a piano, if the house held one, 
changed his mood in an instant, and made the hour laugh with 
more than content; unless, indeed, a baby and playing with it 
•proved metal even more attractive. 

To champion wearisome causes, bear with disordered intel- 
lects, to shelter the wrecks of intemperance and fugitives 
whose pulse trembled at every touch on the door-latch, — this 
was his home. Keenly alive to human suffering, ever prompt 
to help relieve it, pouring out his means for that more lavishly 
than he ought, all this was no burden, never clouded or 
dep^ressed the inextinguishable buoyancy and gladness of his 
nature. God ever held over him unclouded the sunlight of 
his countenance. 

And he never grew old. The tabernacle of flesh grew 
feebler, and the step was less elastic. But the ability to work, 
the serene faith and unflagging hope, suffered no change. 
To the day of his death he was as ready as in his boyhood 
to confront and defy a mad majority. The keen insight and 
clear judgment never failed him. His tenacity of purpose 
never weakened. He showed nothing either of the intel- 
lectual sluggishness or the timidity of age. The bugle-call 
which last year woke the nation to its peril and duty on the 
Southern question showed all the old fitness to lead and 
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mold a people's course. Younger men might be confused or 
dazed by plausible pretensions, and half the North was 
befooled; but the old pioneer detected the false ring as 
quickly as in his youth. The words his dying hand traced, 
welcoming the Southern exodus and foretelling its result, had 
all the defiant courage and prophetic solemnity of his youngest 
and boldest days. 

Serene, fearless, marvellous man! Mortal, with so few 
shortcomings! 

Farewell, for a very little while, noblest of Christian men! 
Leader, brave, tireless, unselfish! When the ear heard thee, 
then it blessed thee; the eye that saw thee gave witness to 
thee. More truly than it could ever heretofore be said since 
the great patriarch wrote it, " the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish " was thine eternal great reward. 

Though the clouds rest for a moment to-day on the great 
work that you set your heart to accomplish, you knew, God in 
his love let you see, that your work was done; that one thing, 
by his blessing on your eflforts, is fixed beyond the possibility 
of change. While that ear could listen, God gave what he 
has so rarely given to man, the plaudits and prayers of four 
millions of victims, thanking you for emancipation; and 
through the clouds of to-day your heart, as it ceased to beat, 
felt certain, certain, that, whether one flag or two shall rule 
this continent in time to come, one thing is settled, — it never 
henceforth can be trodden by a slave! 
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14 A 'U^'U^ BLANCHB, one of the most popular of modern Swedish an- 
A thors» was bom In Stockholm in lUL His versatiUty from the first 
was remarkable. He began while hardly more than a boy by writing polit- 
loal articles for a radical journal in Stockholm. Afterwards he wrot« 
noTels, short stories, essays* poems, and plays, and was singularly success- 
ful in erery literary work he attempted. It was as a dramattot, howeyer, 
that he did his best work. He was a member of the Swedish Parliament* 
or Rigsdag, an ardent politician, and an accomplished orator. In his habitg 
he was eminently sooial, a generous ai|d jorial host, radical both in religiom 
and politics, and always ready to lend a helping hand to those who needed 
it. HIa kindnoM^ his humor, his bonhomie, and his democratic ways en* 
deared him to the people, and his death, which occurred in 1868, was an 
occasion of general mourning. 

ADDRESS ON THE DETHRONEMENT OF GUSTAVUS 

DEUVERSD ON ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATION, MARCH Z3, 1859 

STATES, like mdividuals, have their crisis to pegs through 
before they reach matxuily and fukiees of develop- 
ment, and those which have fallen to the lot of Sweden 
have been many and severe. More than once has she seemed 
on the verge of ruin; her forehead has been stained with blood 
more times than can be reckoned; she is scarred from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot; yet she stands to-day 
upright and free. 

This shows that our land has had able physicians, and that 
her hurts^ though sometimes seemingly mortal, have been in 
e^^ry instance thoroughly cured. There were hard times dur- 
iBg the reign of the Danish kings under the union. Uniting 
tlie three northfim crowns into one was a beautiful thought, 
conceived by a queen, a woman, but defeated by king^ and 
men. It struck against the selfishness and cruelties of Daniah 
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which gave Narva to us with one hand and Pultava with the 
other, — unKmited monarchy, which our land shall never more 
tolerate, but will fight it as persistently as our fathers did, and 
strangle every semblance of it as Hercules strangled the lion 
with his strong arm. And so when we drink to the memory 
of the 13th of March, 1809, we drink also to the destruction of 
the despotic principle in the north, from the ruins of which 
the people's new freedom, like a liberated dove, flew out over 
land and sea without one drop of blood having stained its 
immaculate wings. Gentlemen ! Hail that day ! the darkest 
hour is before the dawn. To the memory of the 13th of 
March, 18091 

[Special translation by Charles B. Hurd.] 
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■DDAH PmUP BBNJAHIK waa born iu SL Omiz, WMt JaUm, U UU. 
^ Boon fttter hii birth, bis parenU, who were Snglish Jews, ouigrated t* 
On Dnited SutM, and the boj givw np hi Wilmington, North Ouolliu. After 
ipwiMng three j«>ra at Tais OoUege, he entered opon the stud; of the law, 
and in 1S32 vaa ^H^li^^^ll^ to the bar in Hew Orieana. He waa tvtoe eent from 
Iiouiaiana to the United States Senate, first in 1803 aa a Whig, and again In 
18119 as a OcHiaervatire. After the d«aUt of John 0. Oalhoon he waa the most 
powerful chain[Hon of the l^al elaims of alavery nndec du Oouatitutua). He 
reaigned his seat in the Unil«d States Senate on Febmary 21, 18S1, and ac- 
edited tha appointmeDt of Attoniey-Qeneral in the proTisional goremment of 
the Oonfederate States. He wm next made Secretary at War, and, nltimal^, 
Becretarj of State, which laat-named position he held uutU the Ooufedera^ 
ocdlqwed. After the fall of Biclunond, be eaciqwd to the Bahamaa, wlksnee be 
reached UTarpo<d. Admitted lo practice at the English Imt. he aoon aoqnired 
a laontliTe praotioe, and rose to eminenoe. He died in Paris, bi IS84. Tha 
i^aoch wlilob we here reproduce was one of the weightfeot defence* of the 
doolfiiM of the right of propw^ in slaves. 



(Xi THE PROPERTY DOCTRINE, OR THE RIGHT OP 
PROPERTY IN SLAVES 

SENATE OF THE UNITED .STATES, MARCH ii. dsB 

MB. PBBSIDENT, the whole sabjeot of slareiy, so 
far SB it Ib involved in the iesae now before 
the oonnby, is narrowed down at last to a con- 
troversj on the Bolitaij point, whether it be competent 
ior the Congreae of the United States, directly or indi- 
leotly, to exolnde alaverj from the Territories of the Unioo. 
The Supreme Court of ike Dnited States hare given a nesm- 
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tiire answer to this proposition, and it Bhall be my flrat effort 
to support that negation bj argument, independently of the 
authority of the deciaion. 

it aeema to me that the radical, fundamental error which 
underliea the argument in affirmation of this power, is the 
assumption that slareiy is the creature of the statute law of 
the eereral States where it is established; that it has no 
esistence outside of the limits of those States; that slaves 
as8 not property beyond those limits ; and that property in 
slaves is neither recognized nor protected by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nor by international law. 1 con- 
tiovert all these jHt^positionB, and shall proceed at once to 
my argument 

Mr. President, the thirteen Colonies, which on the 4th 
of July, 1776, asserted their independence, were British 
oolonies, governed by British laws. Oar ancestors in their 
emigration to ihis country brought with them the common 
law of England as their birthright. They adopted its prin* 
ciples for their government so far as it was not incompatible 
with the peculiarities of their situation in a rude and unset* 
tied oountry. Great Britain then having the sovereignty 
over the Colonies, possessed undoubted power to regulate 
their institutionsi to control their commerce, and to give 
laws to their interoonrse, both with the mother and the 
other nations of tiie earth. If I can show, as I hope to 
be able to establish to the satisfaction ot the Senate, that 
the nation tlMs exercising sovereign power over these thir- 
teen Ookmies did establirii slavery in them, did maintats 
•Ad proteet the institntioiiy did originate and carry on ibe 
slave trade, did support and foster that trade, timt it tor* 
bade the Oolonies permisrion either to emaneipele or export 
tfislr alnvesy that h pr^ibited them bom inaagwatiBg any 



l^islation in diminution or disooaragement of the institn- 
tion — nay, sir, more, if, at the date of our Bevolntion I can 
show that African slavery ezieted in England as it did on 
this continent, if 1 can show that slaveB were sold apon the 
flare mart, in the Exchange and other public places of re- 
port in the city of London as they were on this continent, 
then 1 shall not hazard too much in the assertion that sla- 
veiy was the common law of the thirteen States of the Con- 
federacy at the time they burst the bonds that united them 
to the mother country. . . . 

This legislation, Mr. President, as I have said before, 
emanating from the mother country, fixed the institution 
upon the Colonies. They could not resist it. All their 
right was limited to petition, to remonstrance, and to at* 
tempts at legislation at home to diminish the evil. Every 
■uch attempt was sternly repressed by the British crown. 
In 1760, South Carolina passed an act prohibiting the far- 
ther importation of African slaves. The act was rejected 
by the crown; the Governor was reprimanded; and a cir- 
cular was sent to all the governors of all the Colonies, warn- 
ing them against presaming to countenance snch legislation. 
In 1765, a similar bill was thrice read in the Assembly of 
Jamaica. The news reached Great Britain before its final 
passage. Instructions were sent out to the royal Governor; 
he called the House of Assembly before him, communicated 
his instructions, and forbade any further progress of the 
bill. In 1774, in spite of this discountenancing action of 
the mother government, two bills passed the L^islative 
Assembly of Jamaica; and the Earl of Bartmonth, then 
Secretary of State, wrote to Sir Basil Keith, the Governor 
of the Colony, that "these measures had created alarm to the 
merchants of Great Britain engaged in that branch of com- 
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merce"; and forbidding him, ''on pain of removal from hia 
government, to assent to such laws." 

Finally, in 1776— mark the date— 1775--aft^ the Bevo- 
lutionary straggle had commenced, while the Continental 
Congress was in session, after armies had been levied, after 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga had been taken possession 
of by the insurgent colonists, and after the first blood shed 
in the Bevolation had reddened the spring sod npon the 
green of Lexington, this same Earl of Dartmouth, in remon- 
strance from the agent of the Colonies, replied: 

''We cannot allow the Colonies to check or disconrage 
in any degree a traffic so beneficial to the nation. ' ' 

I say, then, that down to the very moment when our 
independence was won, slavery, by the statute law of Eng- 
land, was the common law of the old thirteen Colonies. 
But, sir, my task does not end here. I desire to show yoa 
that by her jurisprudence, that by the decisions of her 
judges, and the answers of her lawyers to questions from 
the crown and from public bodies, this same institution was 
declared to be recognized by the common law of England; 
and slaves were declared to be, in their language, merchan- 
dise, chattels, just as much private property as any other 
merchandise or any other chattel. 

A short time prior to the year 1718, a contract had been 
formed between Spain and a certain company, called the 
Boyal Guinea Company, that had been established in 
France. This contract was technically called in those 
days an asHenio. By the treaty of Utrecht of the 11th 
of April, 1718, Great Britain, through her diplomatistSi 
obtained a transfer of that contract. She yielded consid- 
etalions for it. The obtaining of that contract was greeted 
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ia W"g^"*^ witii shmto of joy. It «m oaamdeteA m feri< 
mnph (tf diplomacy. It was foUmred im Ike moath td Hay, 
171i, \»j a new oonJivct in form, by which the Britiah Got- 
•nunent nndeitook, for the tena of thirty yean tiien nezk 
to oome, to traiuport annually 4,800 alaTos to the ^lanish- 
American CUoniee, at a fixed price. Almost immedifltoly 
after this new contract, a qaeetaon aroae in tiw BogUA 
Cooncil aa to wliat waa the trae legal chaiaetn' of the slaTflS 
thus to be exported to tiut Spaniah- American Goloniee; and, 
according to the fmna ol the British Constitntioa, the qoea- 
tion WSB Bobmitted by the crown in cooncil to the tweire 
jadgee of England. I have their answer here; it is in these 
words: 

"In porsoanoe of His Majesty's order in council, here- 
nnto annexed, we do humbly certify our opinion to be that 
negroes are merehimdiae." 

Signed by Lend Ghief-Jostiee Holt, Jadge PoUexfea, 
and eight other jndges of Bnglaad. 

Ut. Maaon— What is the date of that? 

Mr. Benjamin — ^It was immediately after the trea^ ti 
Utrecht, in 1718. Very soon afterward the naaoeot ^irit 
cd fanaticism began to obtain a foothold in England; and 
although laige numbers of negro slaves were owned in Cbeat 
Britain, and, as I said before, were daily sold on tite pablic 
Bxohange in London, qnestious aroae as to the r^ht of the 
owners to retain property in their slaves; and the meiohants 
of London, alarmed, submitted the qnestion to Sir Fhil^ 
Torke, who afterward became Lord Hardwiolce, and to Loid 
Talbot, who were then the solicitor and Attomey-Omeral 
of the kingdom. The question was propounded to them, 
"What ace the rights of a British owner of a alare ik £ng- 
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hnd?" and ibis is the answer of those two legal function- 
aries. They certified that '^a slave coming from the West 
Indies to England with or without his master, doth not be* 
oome free; and his master's property in him is not thereby 
determined nor yariedi and the master may legally compel 
him to return to the plantations." 

And, in 1749, the same question again came up before 
Sir Philip Torke, then Lord Ohancellor of England, under 
the title of Lord Hardwicke, and, by a decree in chancery 
in the case before him, he affirmed the doctrine which he 
had uttered when he was Attorney-General of Great Britain. 

Things thus stood in England until the year 1771, when 
the spirit of fanaticism, to which I have adverted, acquiring 
Birength, finally operated upon Lord Mansfield, who, by a 
judgment rendered in a case known as the celebrated Sommer- 
sett case, subverted the common law of England by judicial 
legislation, as I shall prove in an instant. 1 say it not on 
my own authority. I would not be so presumptuous. The 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Fessenden) need not smile at my 
statement. I will give him higher authority than anything 
I can dare assert. I say that in 1771 Lord Mansfield sub- 
verted the common law of England in the Sommersett case, 
and decided, not that a slave carried to England from the 
West Indies by his master thereby became free, but that 
by the law of England, if the slave resisted the master, 
there was no remedy by which the master could exercise 
his oonlrol; that the colonial legislation which afforded the 
master means of controlling his property had no authority 
in England, and that England by her laws had provided no 
substitute for that authority. That was what Lord Mans- 
field decided. I say this was judicial legislation. I say it 
anbverted the entire previous jurisprudence of Great Brit- 
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ain. I have just adverted to the aathorities for that posi- 
tion. Lord Mansfield felt it The case was ai^aed before 
him over and over again, and he begged the parties to com- 
promise. They said they would not. "Why," aaid he, "I 
have known six of these cases already, and in fire ont of 
the six there was a compromise; yon had better compromise 
this matter"; bat the parties said do, they woald stand on 
the law; and then, after holding the case ap two terms, Xtord 
Mansfield mastered np courage to say jast what I hare as- 
serted to be his decision; that there was no law in England 
affording the master control over his slare; and that there- 
fore the master's patting him on board of a vessel in irons, 
being unsupported by authority derived from English law, 
and the colonial law not being in force in England, he would 
discbarge the slave from custody on habeas corpus, and leave 
the master to his remedy as best he could find one. 

Mr. Fesaenden — Decided so unwillingly. 

Mr. Benjamin— The gentleman is righ* — very unwil- 
lingly. He was driven to the decision by the paramount 
power which ia now perverting the principles, and obscur- 
ing the judgment of the people of the North; and of which 
I must say there is no more striking example to be found 
than its e£Eect on the clear and logical intellect of my friend 
from Maine. 

Mr. President, 1 make these charges in relation to that 
judgment, because in them I am supported by an intellect 
greater tlian Mansfield's; by a judge of resplendent genius 
and consummate learning; one who, in all questions of in- 
ternational law, on all subjects not dependent apon the 
peculiar municipal technical common law of England, hsn 
won for himself the proudest name in the annals of her 
jurisprudence — the gentleman knows well that I refer to 
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Lord Stowell. As late as 1827, twenty years after Great 
Britain had abolished the slave trade, six years before she 
was brought to the point of confiscating the property of her 
colonies which she had forced them to buy, a case was 
brought before that celebrated judge; a case known to all 
lawyers by the name of the slave Grace. It was pretended 
in the argument that the slave Grace was free, because she 
had been carried to England, and it was said, under the 
authority of Lord Mansfield's decision in the Sommersett 
case, that, having once breathed English air, she was free; 
that the atmosphere of that favored kingdom was too pure 
to be breathed by a slave. Lord Stowell, in answering that 
legal argument, said that, after painful and laborious re- 
search into historical records, he did not find anything 
touching the peculiar fitness of the English atmosphere for 
respiration during the ten centuries that slaves had lived in 
England. . . . 

After that decision had been rendered, Lord Stowell, 
who was at that time in correspondence with Judge Story, 
sent him a copy of it, and wrote to him upon the subject of 
his judgment. No man will doubt the anti-slavery feelings 
and proclivities of Judge Story. He was asked to take the 
decision into consideration and give his opinion about it. 
Here is his answer: 

^*I have read, with great attention, your judgment in the 
dave case. Upon the fullest consideration which I have 
been able to give the subject, I entirely concur in your 
▼lews. If I had been called upon to pronounce a judgment 
» a like case, 1 should hare certainly arrived at the same 
result" 

That was the opinion of Judge Story in 1827; but, sir, 
contending, as 1 here contend, as a proposition, based 
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Id history, maiDtained by legielation, nipported by jadioul 
aathority of the greatest weight, that slRTery, m an inMaM- 
tioD, wftB pmteoted by the oommon law o( theM eoloniea tt 
Nte date of &e Declaration erf Indepeadeeoe, I go forAer, 
though not neoesswy to my argnntent, and declare tiiat it 
ms the common law of N<Hth and SoaA America ^fce. . . 
Thofl, Mr. President, I say that flren if we admit for the 
moment that the oommon law c4 ^e nstioiu which eolomsed 
tiiis continent, tlie institntion ot sUveiy at the time of cor 
tndepMidenoe, was dying away by tbe manomissioiui ^ttMr 
gnttaitoaa or for a price of those who held the people as 
slaves, jet, bo far as the continent of America was con- 
cerned, North and Sonth, there did not breathe a beii^ 
who did not know that a negro, nnder the common law ol 
tiie continent, was merchandise, was property, was a riaTS, 
and that he conld only extricate himself from that statns, 
stamped apoit him by the oommon law of the eonntry, by 
positive proof of mannmisrion. No man was boand to 
show title to his negro slare. The slave was bound to show 
mannmissioa ooder which he had acquired hit freedom, by 
the common law of every colony. Why, sir, can any man 
doabt, Is there a gentieman here, even tbe Senator from 
Hune, who doabts that if, after the BevolatioD, the difier- 
ent States of this Union had not passed laws upon the gnb- 
ject to abolish slavery, to sabvert this common law of the 
oontiaent, evoy one of these States would be slave States 
yet? How oame they tree States? Did not tiiey have thia 
institution of davety impitDted upon them by ibe power <^ 
^e mother ooontry 7 How did ^ey get rid ol It? All, aA 
must admit that they bad to paaa poutive acts of l^islation 
to aooompUrii thifl purpose. Vlthont that l^priatloii they 
voold atUl be ilan States. What, then^ beocMoeB of tlw 
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preton tiuil dayery only exists in those States where it was 
established by positive legislation, that it has no inherent 
vitality oat of those States, and that slaves are not con- 
sidered as property by the Constitntion of the United 
States? 

When the del^ates of the several colonies which had 
thus asserted their independence of the British crown met 
in convention, the decision of Lord Mansfield in the Som- 
mersett case was recent, was known to all. At the same 
time, a number of the Northern colonies had taken incipient 
steps for the emancipation of their slaves. Here permit me 
to say, sir, that, with a prudent regard to what the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Hamlin) yesterday called the ''sensitive 
pocket-nerve," they all made these provisions prospective. 
Slavery was to be abolished after a certain future time — 
just enough time to give their oitizens convenient oppor- 
tunity for seBing tiie tdaves to Southern planters, putting 
the money in their pockets, and then sending to us here, 
on this floor, representatives who flaunt in robes of sancti- 
monious holiness; who make parade of a oheap philanthro- 
py, exerdeed at our expense; and who say to all men: 
**Look ye now, how holy, how pure we are; you are -pel- 
luted by the touch of slavery; we are free from it.'' . . . 

Now, sir, because the Supreme Oourt of the United 
States say»— what is patent to every man who reads the 
GonstitutkM of the United States— 4h«t it does guarantee 
l^oper^ in davea, it has been attacked with vituperation 
heroy OB this floor, by 8eiiatc»« on aH rides. Some have 
abstuned from any indeoeiit, iasultiiig lemarkB in niation 
to the Gourt Some bmre wnfload tiiMMelvea to oalm and 
legitimate argument Vo tliMi 1 na about to nply. To 
the oilers, I shall bun aometUsg to say a Utile later. ^ 
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What Bttj9 the Senator from Uaioe (llr. Fes8eii<leii)f Be 

"Had the reenlt of that election been otherwise, and had 
not the (Democratic) partj biamphed on the dogma vhich 
the; had thoB introduced, we should never have heard oi 
a doctrine ao atterlj at Tariance with all truth; so ntterly 
destitate of all l^al l<^o; bo founded on error, and aosap- 
ported by anything like argoment, as is the opinion of the 
Supreme Court." 

He Bays, further: 

"1 should like, if I had time, to attempt to demooatrate 
the fallacy of that opinion. I have examiaed the view of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on the qaostioit 
of the power of the Oonstitntion to carry elavery iato free 
territory belonging to the United States, and I tell yon that 
I beliere any tolerably respectable lawyer in the United 
States can show, beyond all question, to any fair and un- 
prejudiced mind, that the decidon has nothing to stand 
upon except assumption, and bad l(^c from the aasump- 
tiooB made. The main proposition on which that decision 
is founded, the cornerstone of it, without which it is noth- 
ing, without which it fails entirely to satisfy the mind of 
any man, is this: that the Constitution of the United States 
recognizes property iu slaves, and protects it as such. I 
deny it. It neither recognizes slaves as property, nor does 
it protect slaves as property." 

The Senator here, yon see, says that the whole deoisioa 
is baaed on that aesnmption, which is false. He says that 
the Conatitntion does not recognize slaves as property, nor 
protect them as property, and his reasoning, a little further 
on, is somewhat cnrious. He says: 

"On what do they found the assertion tiiat the Oonstita- 
tioD recognixea slavery as property? On the provinon of 
the Constitution by which Congress ia prohitnted tcoM 
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passing a law to prevent the African slave trade for twenty 
years; and therefore they say the Constitution recognizes 
slaves as property." 

I should think that was a pretty fair recognition of ik 
On this point the gentleman declares: 

^^Will not anybody see that this constitutional provision, 
if it works one way, must work the other 7 If, by allowing 
the slave trade for twenty years, we recognize slaves as 
property, when we say that at the end of twenty years we 
will cease to allow it, or may cease to do so, is not that 
denying them to be property after that period elapses?" 

That is the argument. Nothing but my respect for the 
logical intellect of the Senator from Maine could make me 
treat this argument as serious, and nothing but having 
heard it myself would make me believe that he ever ut- 
tered it. What, sir I The Constitution of our country says 
to the South, **you shall count as the basis of your repre- 
sentation five slaves as being three white men ; you may be 
protected in the natural increase of your slaves; nay, more, 
as a matter of compromise you may increase their number 
if you choose, for twenty years, by importation ; when these 
twenty years are out, you shall stop." The Supreme Court 
of the United States says, *'well; is not this a recognition 
of slavery, of property in slaves?" **0h, no," says the 
gentleman, "the rule must work both ways; there is a con- 
verse to the proposition." Now, sir, to an ordinary, unin- 
Btructed intellect, it would seem that the converse of the 
proposition was simply that at the end of twenty years you 
should not any longer increase your numbers by importa- 
tion ; but the gentleman says the converse of the proposition 
is that at the end of the twenty years, after you have, under 
the guarantee of the Constitution, been adding by importa- 



i prefer to read his language. . . . 

"Here is the law; and ander it exists the law of elaverj 
in the different States. By virtue of this very principle it 
cannot extend one incli beyond its own territorial limits. 
A State oannot regnlate the relation of master and slare, 
of owner and pr<^erty, the manner and title of descui^ or 
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anything else, one inch beyond ita territory. Then you 
eannot, by virtue of the law of slavery, if it makes slaves 
property in a State, if yon please, moye that property ont 
of the State. It ends whenever you pass from that State. 
You may pass into another State that has a like law ; and 
if you do, you hold it by virtue of that law; but the mo- 
ment you pass beyond the limits of the slayeholding States, 
all title to the- property called property in slaves, there ends. 
Under such a law slaves cannot be carried as property into 
the Territories, or anywhere else beyond the States author- 
izing it. It is not property anywhere else. If the Consti- 
tution of the United States gives any other and further 
character than this to slave property, let us acknowledge 
it fairly and end all strife about it. If it does not, I ask 
in all candor, that men on the other side shall say so, and 
let this point be settled. What is the point we are to in- 
quire into? It is this: does the Constitution of the United 
States make slaves property beyond the jurisdiction of the 
States authorizing slavery ? If it only acknowledges them 
as property within that jurisdiction, it has not extended the 
property one inch beyond the State line; but if, as the 
Supreme Court seems to say, it does recognize and protect 
them as property further than State limits, and more than 
the State laws do, then, indeed, it becomes like other prop- 
erty. The Supreme Court rests this claim upon this clause 
of the Constitution: ^No person held to service or labor in 
one State, under the laws thereof, shall, in consequence of 
any law or r^ulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.' Now 
the question is, does that guarantee it? Does that make 
it the same as other property? The very fact that this 
clause makes provision on the subject of persons bound 
to service, shows that the framers of the Constitution did 
not regard it as other property. It was a thing that needed 
some provision; other property did not. The insertion of 
euoll a provision shows that it was not regarded as other 



Dot give mm a remeay or process tor tbe aasertion ot uis 
title; or, in other words, his whole argumeDt rests upon 
the old coofasiou of ideas which considers a man's right 
and his remedy to be one and the same thing. I have 
already shown to yea, by the passages 1 ha7e cited from 
the opinions ot Lord Stowell and of Judge Story, how they 
regard this subject. They say that the slave who goes to 
England, or goes to Massachusetts, from a slave State, is 
still a slave, that he is still his master's property; but that 
his master has lost control over him, not by reason of the 
cessation of hm property, but because those States grant no 
remedy to the master by which he can exercise his controL 
There are numerous illustrations upon this point — illus- 
trations famished by the copyright laws, illustrations fur- 
nished by patent laws. Let us take a case, one that appeals 
to Ufl all. There lives now a man in England who from 
time to time sings to the enchanted ear of the civilized 
world strains of such melody that the charmed senses seem 
to abandon the grosser regions of earth, and to rise to purer 
and serener regions above. G-od has created that man a 
poet. His inspiration is his; his songs are his by rigbt 
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divine; they are his property so recogniaed by hninaa 
law; yet here in these United States men steal Tenny- 
son's works and sell his property for their profit; and 
this becanse, in spite of the violated conscience of the 
nation, we refuse to give him protection for his property. 
Examine your Oonstitntion ; are slaves the only species of 
property there recognized as requiring peculiar protection 7 
Sir, the inventive genius of our brethren of the North is a 
source of vast wealth to them and vast benefit to the na- 
tion. I saw a short time ago in one of the New York 
journals, that the estimated value of a few of the patents 
now before us in this capital for renewal was $40,000,000. 
I cannot believe that the entire capital invested in inven- 
tions of this character in the United States can fall short of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred million dollars. On 
what protection does this vast property rest? Just upon 
that same constitutional protection which gives a remedy 
to the slave owner when his property is also found outside 
of the limits of the State in which he lives. 

Without this protection, what would be the condition 
of the Northern inventor? Why, sir, the Vermont inventor 
protected by his own law would come to Massachusetts, and 
there say to the pirate who had stolen his property, "Ben- 
der me up my property or pay me value for its use." The 
Senator from Vermont would receive for answer, if he were 
the counsel of the Vermont inventor, **Sir, if you want pro- 
tection for your property go to your own State; property is 
governed by the laws of the State within whose jarisdiction 
it is found; you have no property in your invention outside 
of the limits of your State ; you cannot go an inch beyond 
it." Would not this be so? Does not every man see at 
once that the right of the inventor to his discovery, that 
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the right of the poet to his iofipiration, depaids apon thoaa 
prindplea of etenutl jiutiae irhich Grod has impUmted in tlw 
heart of man, and that wherever be cannot exercise then, it 
ii beoanae man, faithleaa to the trast that he has reoeived 
frcKn God, denies them the protection to which they ara 
entitled ? 

Sir, follow ont the illustration which the Senator from 
YennoQt himself has given; take his very case of the 
Delaware owner of a horse riding him across the line into 
Pennsylvania. The Senator says: "Now, yon see that 
slaves are not property lilce other property ; if slaves were 
property like other property, why have you this special 
clause in yonr Gonstitation to protect a stave 7 Yon have 
no clause to protect the horse, because horses are recog- 
nized as property everywhere." Ur. President, the same 
fallacy lurks at the bottom of this argument, as of all the 
rest. Let Pennsylvania exercise her undoubted jurisdio- 
tion over persons and things within her own boundary} 
let her do as she has a perfect right to do — declare that 
hereafter, within the State of Pennsylvania, there shall be 
no property in horses, and that no man shall maintain a 
suit in her ooorta for the recovery of property in a horse; 
and where will yonr horse owner be then? Just where 
the English poet ta now; just where the slaveholder and 
the inventor would be if the Constitution, foreseeing a 
difierence of opinion in relation to rights in these subject- 
matters, had not provided the remedy in relation to sooli 
property as might easily be plundered. Slaves, if yojk 
please, are not property like other property in this: that 
you can easily rob us of them; bat as to the right in them, 
that man has to overthrow the whole history of the world, 
he has to overthrow every treatise on jarisprudenoe, he has 
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to ignore the common sentiment of mankind, he has to re- 
pudiate the authority of all that is considered sacred with 
man, ere he can reach the conclusion that the person who 
owns a slave, in a country where slavery has been estab- 
lished for ages, has no other property in that slave than 
the mere title which is given by the statute law of the 
land where it is found • • • 
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